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FLORENCE MACBETH 


AMERICA’S OWN COLORATURA SOPRANO 
PRIMA DONNA OF THE CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 








MUSICAL 


COURIEK 



















INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and | Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCH 
Cap Thaw Ne York 


Telephone 2634 Circle 













SCHOOL, 


Singing, Ear-Training M cal Stenogra 
y. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
ueic Special coaching for church trials 
ork School, ¢ Carnegie Hall. 


Sche Lefferts Place 





CARL M. ROEDER, 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
hr Interpretatior Theor 
al ¢ it i Preachers 
r Y 
















NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Annie Friedhbe Broadway, N.Y 
th St Tel. 1405 Col 


MM! 


tg. 142 
N 


Management 
Vocal Stud W.¢ 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST INSTRUCTION 


Tel. 228s Plaza 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE 





Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 
Mail Address: Fifth Avenue New Rochelle, N. Y. 
HAZEL MOORE 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at 50 West 8ad Street, New York. 
Phone-—Schuyler 3088 
Voice Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark, New 
Jerse S47 Broad St., Phone—Market 1434 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 620 Street, New York. 


Telephone: 610 Plaza 





PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
626 Carnegie Hall Tel 


E. 


1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Leschetizky Method. 
W. 69th Street. 
Teléphone Columbus 3996 


Instruction, 


The Spencer Arms, 140 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mur. Anna Zinder, Director. 


1445 Broadway (Metropolitah Opera House Bldg.) 
New York [ity 


Tel, 1274 Bryant 





Ms. 
o— JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
aS 
Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions, 
For all particulars apply 
go Carnegie Hall 154 


to 
a West s7th St. 
Tel, 2 


Circle 147 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 








Mus. Hewny Smock Miss Susy 8.1 ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 

Positi 3 a Expert 

Bre " ( a art & coaching ART OF SINGING 

trol, Pert Diction in all 

Placing VOCAL STUDIOS languages 172 West 7oth St., New York 

6s Park West, cor. 66th St Tel < 1 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus ewagnons, Tee:e oe 








HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
Studio 607 West 137th Street, New York 


Phone, Audubon 1600. 
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ROSS 


DA 


VID, 
VOCAT STUDIOS 


»36 West th St 


Ne w York 











Phe 


\] 





L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Lecture and recitals 


\ New York. Tel, 291 Morn’side 
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Uplo 
lelepl 


\CE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
FIFTH AVENUE 


NE 
Madison 3 


NV YORK 


ne Square S2 





HARRY ANDFRTON 


CONCE 


- 


qf 


RT PIANIST 


‘arnegie Hall 


TEACHER 
New York, 


Phone 321 Circle 













MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER. 
VOICI 


Studic 


Pele 


PLAC 


EMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Madison Avenue, New York 
Murray Hill 699 


phone 





VOCAI 


EDMUND J 


negie I 


Su 


INSTRUCTIO* 
Te 


HELEN 
R, 
AND COACHING 
Theo Karle 
Teil. Circle 


Term in Seattle 


ETHEL 
ee ee 


acher of 
lall 


mmer 


1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio 7 West ro4gth Street 
Phone, 2859 Academy 





MR 


New 


TE 
York City 
Studio 


FRANCIS STUART, 


ACHER OF SINGING 


..from October 


Hall. 


ist 


Address, Carnegie 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE 


Studio: 249 


relephone, 


ART OF SINGING 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


3879 Murray Hill. 





( 
Scie 


220 


Large Public 
Individual Work at any time, 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist i 
Musical Dir 
ntifically ta 


Madison Av 


-Small Private Classes now forming. 


n Sight Singing (Solfeggio), 


ector of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
ught-——Successfully put into prac- 
tical -use. 


Res. Phone, 5469] Bedford 


ec 





Phone, 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


Will receive a limited number of pupils 


Reside 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


TENOR, 


28 W. 63d St., N. Y 


3187 Gramercy 


SOPRANO 


Park. 
New York City 


nee, 24 (sramercy 


INSTRUCTION 


VOCAL 
ogy od Tel, 1434 Columbus 








1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 





1743 


BESSIE C. REDMOND, 


ACCOMPANIST, 


Montgome r 
Te 


INSTRUCTION 
New York City 


COACH, 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 


237 West Scth St New \ 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All mail to «1 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conan. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
901 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 








HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Company 


New York 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera 


44 West 86th Street 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City. 





MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 

Studio, 2231 


(Elevator et 


GWILYM 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


Broadway 


th Street) 


trance, 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Lehmann Method, 
Hall 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, 


Address. J 6o01-H02 Carnegie 


CARTALL 





FREDERIEK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER SINGING 


43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


OF 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studivs, 832-3, New York City. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
G. Fenner) 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Bryant 1274 


(Jessie 


Phone 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
West Street New York 


50 67th 


Phone, Columbus 8462 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th Street, New York 
Telephone Bryant §§69 















































HARRY M. GILBERT, 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y Tel. Circle 3309 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Method 
Place 


Auth Teacher of the 


Studio 


orized 


Leschetizky 
Residence 


Hamilton 
Telephone, Audubon 


Studio 


960 


Downtown 


Hall 


Steinway 





THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN 


iNSTITUTE 
PLAYING, PIANO 


FOR 
AND 


VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
76 East 86th St. 

Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert 


izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 


Phone, Morningside 2346 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Develope@=Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie, Mall, New York. 
* 









HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST, 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone 789 Cirele. 





F. OW. 
INSTRUCTION 
With 
Society; 
Murray 


RIESBERG, 
PIANO, HARMONY 


the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Organist. 439 Fifth Avenue. Tel. 4292 
Hill, Residence, Park Hill. Yonkers, N. Y. 


ORGAN, 





CARL FIOQUE P1ano : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





Ave, . . . 
i 6568-W Tremont. 











BRUNO HUHN, 


Elementary and advanced 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 


228 West 58th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle ss75 


singing lessons and 













DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Steinway Piano Used. 
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Stanley GARDNE 


79 Cladstone Avenue 


Pianist" 
Teacher 
Westmount, Montreal 





ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - + Mew York 





BORIS DUN EV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Owens Voice, 4 and Repertoi ~~ 
io for 4 re. 
a22 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Barean. Schiffmann Bldg.. 


ENGELHARDT vin 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Pw y 
o9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Artists, bet everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voeal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor AND Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher RY » o Hei 
229 West 1ogth St., 


Carolyn WILLARD PIANIST 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii J. EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio, 
135 East 66th St., New York City 


BIRDIGE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils provered for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple. Cincinnati, Ohio. 














St. Pas! Miss, 





Po=27 























Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 











Plazes 550) 














HARRISON WIL Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building - Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 





MEZZ0 CONTRALTO TENOR 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 


Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 











ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Bureau, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Paul, Mian. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 








COURIER 


= REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 
Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, etc. 


FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schayler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 























RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST charts Syrecne, Re abe Pam 








?RVEMMELI 
iu, HAMMANN 





BESSIE 


pow RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orengiet and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol 1 von mary 

‘412 Fifth Ave., New 





HERBERT MILLER tzriow 


BARITONE 
Tus Aart or Sinoine 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, em- 
bach, Zerola, ete. 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 










MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 








324 West 84th St. - ~- New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With loternational College of Music 
Lanreate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Expeneat JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 








716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1520 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 























Bonels VALERI s. 


er. ZEUCH 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
South Congregational Society, Boston 
1111 BOYLESTON ST., BOSTON 

















“% FL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 
unter fo 
* 0. Tel. “ ioe 


KARLETON HACKETT | &® 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE seez=2< 
ISAAG VAN GROV Coach Pianist 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


KIRPAL 


Teacher of Singing 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


Teleph 
4478 Mesray Hill A 6&3 East Mth Street 




















THMAPOAES 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicage, 111. 


‘BUTLER < 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
an Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


litan Opera C. 
Mascgemest: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
336 South Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


M a 
it: 
snagemens: Ge Jellereon Ave., Columbus, Obie. 























'LEVY = 


Katharine u 0 FEM) A N Ny sscouuns ACCOMPANIS! 


Home Address: Sr. Pawt, 


S. WESLEY a 


St. femes Chu 
2ad and Walnut Sis., Philedelphie. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


3, LIUNGKVIST ieror 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, 


ARTHUR M. SvaTOn 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


O=Z 











New York 





Chicago 





TE RK CONTRALTO 
ros 4. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assis 
THE ART OF "SINGING 
Rergrtoins, Concear, cee, Ovmna 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and ryth Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 


Vanderbilt Studios: 174 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone: 9286 Muiray Hill 











“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


fans % 








le successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charlie: 
W. Clark, Hartridgs Whipp snd many others 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


DR. NICHOLAS J. R 
Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Gramberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall }new YORK 








REUBEN DAVIES uvst-tescu 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Studio: 815 —- Hall, New York 
Tel for : 4886 Morningside 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York eiieontate 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rtgsoth Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 7aND ST., NEW YORK. 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





MODERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE LEXINGTON ‘COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Thi'seeth verre’) Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


Every advantage offered incident to a broad musical education. 
Ideal Home Department for young ladies. 


year. Positions guaranteed to graduates. 
circulars sent on request. 
State. 


Pupils may enrol] at any time. 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 

College in session throughout the 
Catalog and 

Lexington—the Educational Center ef the 








DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Meregemua Opera 
House Bide, ten Broadway, N. Y. Bryant 
1274. Teacher Clara Loring, and many ers 
prominent in Po Operatic and Concert worlds. 








SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





Tel. Morningside 4860 


SHEPHERD 
Soprano 


Concert, Oraterie, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West Mth Street, New York 











‘OLD & NEW 
Etapecind, GRAND PRIZES 
CMCAGO 893 - ST. LOUIS 1904" 


"JOHN FRIED ICH & BRO. 


279 FT an 








Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the tamous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and Presidev: of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


Voce! Studio: 962 Eighth Ave N. Y. 


Summer School. Point Ch Ch 


Lake, N.Y 








MUSICAL 





April 3, 





COURIER 1919 





1854———_NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Fifth Avenue 


YORK 1919 














V.A. PORTANOVA 


VOICE CULTURE 
— Opera Coaching; Song Inter- 
etation, Voice Testingand Advice 
Btodle: $82 West 57th Bt.. New York Tel. 6385 Columbus 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Concerts Violinist Recitals 
Address’ 164 Waverly Place, WY, Tel. 1938 Spring 


§ MARGOLIS titiu. 


528 Riverside Brive, fi. Y. Phone, Morningside 4863 
MAUDE 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
536 W. 112th Street, N.Y. Telephone Cathedral 3801 








mCo>u 


. 
L 





2 GIACOMO BOURG 


| 126 West Pips Street - New York City 
} Telephone 6941 Colambes 





° ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 
s subjects. 
Studio: 161 West Tist Street, New York, Tel. Columbus 3375 


Agnes LAPHAM 


PIANIST 
621 Fine Arte Building, Chicago 


CHARLES oF, 


cuanies | CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitale of Ba p Compositions 9 and His Famous 


Address: Care of i, SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 6O., BOSTOR 





Hyde Park 4969 














SREUTER|| 


PIANIST 


H 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


: HARRIS 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorio, Recitals 
Lee Keedick, 437 Fifth Ave. 
Personal Address, 34 Cramercy Park 

Tel. 2150 Cramercy 


ELSA: FISCHER| = 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, snd Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


, | ROWE 
"/BLAIR »- 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 


GEO. S. MADDEN 


Baritone 


Concert -Oratorio-Recital 
Address: 





Aa 
L 
L 
E 











BARITONE 
ae Ss in Voice 


uns 











LILLIAN A teacher of broad experi 
ence who understands the 
psychology of the piano 
student. 

Studio: 540 West 112th St. 

New York City 
PIANISTE Phone: Cathedral 6292 
Cc 
= BURLEIG Hi 
Cc 
E STATE UNIVERSITY 
Missoula 

H. E TI 
H. 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway.N.¥. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 








505 Kimball Hall Ravenswood 3701 


Phone 
Chicago lil. 


HAROLD GLEASON 


RGANIST 
pay] Art: a Church New York Cit 
‘ALS INSTRUCTION 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


Composer— Vocal Coach 
664 WEST i1 STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent at Suite 1107, First National 
b Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


6m get 


IM i Hi aaa 


bir il ii eu 
ERB” sSTUDIO HALL: 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


* VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and Artistic tee ot age 2 
R 501 Nixon Building, a. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Seprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Breekiya, N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


: DILLIN Gi 


Recent: GAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, N, Y. 4 
Stadio: 315 West 79th Street, New York T 
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Phone + Sate = 

















The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which - still being built by its on 
er 3 
@ Its continued we in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its > peompened tone 
qualities and durability : 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 


Festivals — Concert — Oratorio — Recital 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway, New York 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralt 
CONCERT RECITAL ‘ORATORIO 
175 Lexington Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ovide Musin’s 
saa E-dition 


“Belgian School 
of Violin” 

4 books, first principles to high 

est virtuosity. Ask for History 

of Belgian School. Enclose 

stamp. Address 


MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel, 5268 Schuyler. 51 W. 7oth 51.. N.Y 


Private and Class lessons given by 
OVIDE MUSIN in person. Also In- 
struction by correspondence. 


MAKERS 
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ERNEST DAVIS 
TENOR 

Concert Towr 1919-1920 FESTIVALS :: ORATORIO :; RECITAL 
Mer. Harry Culbertson, Del Pardo Hotel, Midway Blvd., Chicage 















“THE 


W.S.8. 


IDEA” 


























Sensible Spending 





s **Century 9? 
The Bea, Sheet Music 
ENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 


—and— 








Sensible Savin 
& at 10c is the best music you can 
buy—regardless of price. 
Prove this to yourself. Ask your dealer to 
show you a piece in the Century edition as 
weliasin a morc expensive edition. Ex- 
amine them both—look at the printing — 
study the fingering—compare the two 














zrOSi|omz 


HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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AUDIENCE OF 12,000 GATHERS 
IN PHILADELPHIA TO HEAR 
THE WANAMAKER ORGAN 


Musicians of Quaker City Request the Concert—Cour- 
boin Plays the Immense Instrument—Musicians’ 
Assembly and Dinner Are Other Ceremonies 


The great organ at the John Wanamaker department 
stores in Philadelphia is one of the show instruments of 
the country, but until last week it had been used in its 
present location only at the regular concerts given for 
patrons of the Wanamaker establishment, and for the 
rehearsals and entertainments of the several musical 
organizations organized by the employees of the firm. 
Mr. Wanamaker and his leading associates long ago 
realized the value of music as a force with which to estab- 
lish and develop morale and esprit de corps among their 
army of helpers, and they were one of the first large 
business houses to encourage tonal activity in the working 
ranks and to help the formation of a Wanamaker mixed 
chorus, orchestra, band, glee club and 
similar bodies. From time to time these 
organizations have held concerts and even = 
festivals, noted composers being invited to 
lead their own works at those occasions. _ 

Not long ago a number of Philadelphia 
musicians requested Mr. Wanamaker to 
give them a chance to hear the big organ 
played by a master of that instrument who 
could realize all its possibilities musically 
and technically, and Mr. Wanamaker com- 
plied cheerfully, asking Charles Courboin 
to be the demonstrator and naming March 
27 as the date for the exhibition. Also he 
bid the Philadelphia Orchestra and Gio- 
vanni Martinelli to assist at the concert, 
and invited a number of interested Phila- =~ 
delphia and out of town persons to be = 
present at the celebration and to meet at = 
dinner the artists of the event, and the 
officers and directors of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


About the Organ 
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_ The great organ situated in the 
Grand Court of the Wanamaker store — 
was intended originally for the Con- = 


vention Hall, in Kansas City, and previous 
to the time of its installation it was ex- 
hibited in Festival Hall at the St. Louis 
Exposition, in 1905, and there was award- 
ed the gold medal. While at Festival Hall 
the instrument was pla¥ed by Alexander 
Guilmant and practically every organist of 
note in the United States. After the close 
of the Exposition the contract with the 
Kansas City authorities was not consum- 
mated and there followed several years 
when the now famous organ lay idle in 
a gloomy St. Louis warehouse. One day 
John Wanamaker sent for the organ, and 
so large were its parts that it was brought 
East in a train of thirteen freight cars. A 
special court and screen were erected at 
Wanamaker’s for the huge musical perma- 
nent visitor, and for the past five years 
every weekday the noble instrument has 
been sounding its tones for the edification 
and delight of thousands of listeners. 
Many additions and improvements have 
made the original St. Louis organ almost 
a new product. Every pipe has been re- 
voiced and every detail of mechanism per- 





tickets. The sight of the multitude of auditors and the 

impression their intense stillness gave when Leopold 

Stokowski, standing on high, raised his baton for the play- 

ing of “The Star Spangled Banner,” created memories 

which will remain long in the minds of those who were 
(Continued on page 8.) 


$50,000 NOW ST. LOUIS GOAL 
FOR OPERA GUARANTEE FUND; 
$15,000 ALREADY RAISED 


Enthusiasm so Rife and Interest so Great in Proposed 
Municipal Opera Scheme That Original Figure of 
$20,000 Is Boosted—Eight Weeks’ Season 
Likely to Begin June 1 
St. Louis, Mo., March 22, 1919.—The most welcome bit 
of music news that has been heard of late was the an- 


nouncement by Max Koenigsberg at a meeting of the 
Committee on Municipal Opera that was held at the City 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN TO 
CHARGE $10 OR TEN CENTS 
FOR HIS OPERA HOUSE SEATS 


Intends to Dispense with Guarantors—Season at the 
Manhattan Will Last Twelve Months Every Year 
—Mary Garden’s Engagement Rumored 


Ever since the first day Oscar Hammerstein started to 
go into the operatic business, he has remained faithful to 
two principles. The first one is never to deny a rumor 
about himself or his opera; the second jis never to affirm 
one. So the writer who goes to Mr. Hammerstein to 
seek the denial or confirmation of a rumor is doomed in 
advance to fruitless labor. However, it is the duty of 
each earnest seeker after musical news at least to attempt 
to run to ground any promising rumor which circulates 
through the profession, and-.of late so many have circu 
lated about Oscar Hammerstein and his opera to be, that 
a Musicat Courter representative sought him out at his 
Thirty-eighth street office. The advantage of an interview 
with Mr. Hammerstein is that, although 
one seldom obtains the exact information 
sought, there are always enough crumbs 
dropped from the conversational table to 
make quite a story 

Incidentally, it was the 
kiFR, in the issue of February 6, 
which published exclusively the first pos- 
tive statement by Hammerstein 
himself that it is his intention to give 
opera at the Manhattan Opera House as 
soon as possible after his agreement with 
the Metropolitan Opera expires, as it 
does in January, 1920. Since that state 
ment was printed, rumors have begun to 
this artist and that artist with 
the enterprise. Some of them are un 
doubtedly based on fact, but many on 
nothing more substantial than wishes 
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Mary Garden to Be with Him 


First and foremost it is 
rumor that Mary Garden will 
the scene of her first American triumphs 
The fact that Miss Garden called upon 
Mr. Hammerstein at his office on Friday, 
March 28 (as reported by “Our Own 
Sherlock Holmes”) and that Mr. Ham 
merstein was an interested listener at 
Miss Garden's charity performance at 
the Metropolitan on March 25, may or 
may not have something to do with the 
case. Another rumor that Mr 
Hammerstein is to bring over Tullio 
Serafin, a conductor who was mentioned 
for the Metropolitan post when Gaorgio 
Polacco. left, but the Musicar Courter 
thinks that it knows better, and that Mr 


insisted by 
return to 


Says 


Hammerstein will choose an artistic di 
rector nearer home, selecting a man who 
is already a New York favorite and 
known throughout the country. Among 
the various artists said to be headed for 
the Manhattan next season is John 
O'Sullivan, tenor, this season with the 
Chicago Opera. That Mr. O'Sullivan is 
through with Chicago and already has 
another American contract 1s true, but 
whether or not that contract is with Mr 


Hammerstein, neither gentleman will say 
Dorothy Jardon, the American girl who 
made her grand opera debut with Cam 
panini last season, is also named, prob 


fected under the personal supervision of ahie because she ' 1 
the man who was the initial designer and ably because she is the sort of materia 
builder. Nearly 18000 wood and metal which Mr. Hammerstein loved to incor 
etn , , ceige~ , ; ‘ porate in the old Manhattan cempany 
pipes, operated from five manuals, make 2. . . ; 
the music of the Wanamaker organ. It = os And there were a few other names 
a the me ne og pipe in the world, = © Mishkin, N. Y. MABEL GARRISON. Opens in 1919 
aenc” "the tne Gamaie’ oraie mae Miss Garrison has long been one of the great soprano favorites in the concert field Mr. Hammerstein, confronted with 
pounds. The total weight of the organ as well as in opera, This season, recognizing her exceptional ability, the Metropoli theed xumors by this conscientions- write, 
is 375,000 pounds. The incandescent lights tan management has intrusted to her several yrne donna roles of the repertory smiled his mystic smile and—-said nothing, 
pe haa ihr Ge cous chee ed = and her unqualified success in them justifies the belief that she will have still sticking to the well known principles 
light the streets of a small town. This SPORSET SPGETIEIENES BOOT OFSEEN. But on other points he was quite com- 
room is fifty feet high by thirty feet deep. municative. “No,” said he, “I have not 
| WAN Hit | TINNUHLUEVAR LH A | changed my mind since I told you that 





It is a three-story forest of wood and 
metal pipes. 


Last Week’s Celebration 


To those who know the genuine love for music always 
displayed by the Wanamakers and used by them—some 
opinions to the contrary notwithstanding—not for pur- 
poses of publicity but in order to put the largest possible 
degree of pleasure within reach of the greatest number 
of persons, it is apparent why the establishment should 
desire to own a famous organ, and possessing it why the 
musicians of Philadelphia should desire to hear it under 
regular formal concert conditions and in music capable 
of bringing out the fullest resources of this wonderful 
mammoth tonal medium. 

The Grand Court is in itself a marvelous sight, eight 
balconied stories in height, the white marble finishings 
giving a cathedral effect which is enhanced by the gilded 
pipes of the organ built high up at one end of the vast 
edifice. All these balconies and the entire main floor space 
were eccupied by the throngs of invited listeners, over 
12,000 in number, who represented the fortunate ones 
among at least double that number of applicants for 
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Hall on Thursday, March 20, that $15,000 of the proposed 
guarantee fund had already been raised and that the suc- 
cess of the undertaking was such that the original fund 
of $20,000 had been raised to $50,000 and that there was 
every reason to believe that this sum would be complete 
within the course of the next few days. It is now thought 
that the popular prices and opera stars under consideration 
will develop a surplus and there is every indication that 
the Municipal Opera season of eight weeks, beginning 
June 1, will speedily take concrete form, for now it is only 
a question of working out details. The unfailing bugbear 
of this and similar projects—the financial end—seems to 
have been solved with a great deal of success. There is 
no question as to the response that the productions will 
receive when the time comes, for musical, artistic and com 
mercial St. Louis is heart and soul with Mayor Kiel and 
the sponsors of this plan. The Mayor has recommended 
that all important problems of the various subcommittees 
be submitted for approval to a general committee which 
will meet once a week for consideration and decision on 
such matters. The first of these committee meetings will 
be held at the City Club on Monday, March 24. 


I am going to give opera at the Manhat 

Morris Gest has a lease on the 
1920, so | cannot tell until he 
Morris 


into the 


tan next year. I am. 
house up to September 
returns from Europe just when | shall begin, but 
and I work hand in glove, so if | want to go 
house earlier, say in January or February, | know he will 
not keep me out.” 

“Doesn't your agreement with the 
vent you from beginning before February, 


Metropolitan pre 
1920?” 


“Oh, no—not if I present only operas not included 1 
the Metropolitan repertory. Had | felt like it, I could 
have given opera any time in these ten years, provided | 
stuck to operas not given by the Metropolitan. That, of 


course, would not have been practical in the long run.” 
“Have you any such operas?” 
“Yes, indeed—eight of them.” 
“French ?” 
Ten Dollar or Ten Cent Opera 


One, however, is Czecho-Slovak 
You know I always like to be up- 
page 43.) 


“Well, mostly French 
and another Yiddish. 
(Continued On 
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April 3, 1919 


PartI. France: Its Science, Art, Literature, Music 


When the foreigner arrives at the New York dock and 
begins to examine the landscape, an obliging American is 
usually at hand to inform him that “this is the greatest 
country in the world.” If he has traveled a little in the 
world he knows that there are several countries which lay 
claim to that super excellence and mundane importance 
The inhabitants of Germany, for instance, have not been at 
all backward during the past quarter of a century in cul- 
tivating a good opinion of themselves. They were the 
chosen people. They were to lead the world from dark- 
ness into light. Their preachers told them in their ser- 
mons that the natives of the Garden of Eden were Prus- 
sians and that it was the duty of Germans to supplant the 
inferior folk that encumbered the earth, and to make the 
whole world, noble intellectual and German, it 

Comical as the German's inflated egoism appears, it is 
nevertheless not new. It is only the result of a perverted 
education directed by a bad government for its own selfish 
ends. The Germans now are awaking from their drugged 
dream slumber to the unromantic truth of facts, in the 
same way that the French awoke in 1789 after two cen- 
turies of a fool’s paradise. During the imposing and mili- 
tary glories of the grand monarch, Louis XIV, there was 
no form of flattery too exaggerated for Frenchmen to 
believe. According to the historian Henry Thomas Buckle, 
the French were taught in 1676 that “Jupiter, Pluto, and 
Neptune, who are sometimes supposed to be gods, were in 
reality kings of Gaul. And if we look back a little further, 
it becomes certain that Gallus, the founder of Gaul, was 
no other than Noah himself. Alexander the Great 
never dared to attack the Scythians, who were a colony 
sent from France. It is from these great occupiers of 
France that there have proceeded all the gods of Europe, 
all the fine arts, and all the sciences. The English them- 
selves are merely a colony of the French, as must be evi- 
dent to whoever considers the similarity of the words 
Angles and Anjou; and to this fortunate descent the na- 
tives of the British islands are indebted for such braveness 
and politeness as they still possess.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the American who says 
that the United States is the greatest country in the world 
is only uttering a mild form of the self esteem which was 
formerly so rampant in France, and recently so obnoxious in 
Germany. In matters musical, however, the American 
nas always acted as if his country was really unimportant. 
He was always willing to pay more for the services of 
Herr Fritz Schmidt than of Mr. Frank Smith. Whiskers, 
long hair, a German accent and a cat's fur overcoat were 
held in higher esteem /than the clean shaven, close cropped, 
normally clothed American music teacher. The young 
American music student thought of Germany in the same 
way that the medieval pilgrim looked to Rome, and the 
Mohammedan turned to Mecca. He thought that a course 
of study in Berlin or Leipsic would not only make him a 
great musician, but would also place a kind of romantic 
halo around his head and make him respected among his 
friends when he returned to live among the natives of the 
greatest country 


Germany's Great Composers 


No doubt the reason why the German musicians got so 
strong a hold on everything connected with music in 
America was that the German could always back all 
his boasts of superiority hy pointing to Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms and Wagner. The English might as justifiably 
maintain that as the United States had produced no 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, or Keats, it should let itself 
be dominated completely by English writers. Instead of 
which they have sincerely honored Hawthorne, Poe, Bry- 
ant, Emerson, and have put a bust of Longfellow in their 
Westminster Abbey. Have the Germans done anything 
in Germany to the honor of American music? In com- 
mon with all the other nations of Europe, the Germans 
have played the military marches of Sousa. The Sousa 
marches were played because they are among the very 
finest of their kind yet written. eethoven’s symphonies 
have been played in America for the very same reason. 
But American music has not been so forced on the Ger- 
man public that the German style is maimed and stunted. 
American music, on the other hand, has had to suffer by 
an inundation of music that was made in Germany. Any 
fourth rate German stuff was ranked above any kind of 
Amcrican music. There were thousands of Americans 
who would listen patiently and attentively to the lugubrious 
drivel of Max Reger but who would condemn in advance 
a work from Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago or New York. 
Thousands of Americans were afraid to say they were 
hored by a German composition for fear they would be 
considered musically unintelligent. In a mixed company 
composed almost entirely of Americans, I once made the 
statement that three of Foster's melodies would outlive 
any six of Bruckner’s symphonies. I was nearly mobbed. 
No one knew I was a musician or connected with the 
Musica. Courter, and I was rated as an ignorant fool for 
eaberrne a few ounces of genius to a ton of academic 
skill. 

At the present moment there is a prejudice against all 
things German, Some of the enemies of Germany are 
doing their best to take the place of Germany as purveyors 
of music to the American public. It would be presumptu- 
ous for me to tell the American public what its duty is. 
But perhaps | may be permitted to ask if American music 
is to be the gainer by exchanging the music of the German 
enemy for the music of the French friend? 


Vive la France! 


The world’s debt to France is enormous. Centuries 
ago Paris was the intellectual center of Europe—that is 
to say, of the world. French civilization, French science, 
French art, were and are among the wonders of the human 
race. In the briefest possible manner let me refer to a few 
of France's contributions to knowledge. The philosophic 
historian, Buckle, says: “It is impossible, within the limits 
I have assigned to myself, to give anything like an ade- 








By Clarence Lucas 


quate notion of the marvelous activity with which the 
French now pushed their researches into every department 
of the organic and inorganic world. ‘ f we confine 
our view to the globe we inhabit, it must be admitted that 
chemistry and geology ; contain the largest gen- 
eralizations. In these two vast sciences . . . the 
first important steps were made by Frenchmen. . . . 
That we owe to France the existence of chemistry as a 
science will be admitted by every one. Lavoisier, 
by far the greatest of the French chemists. Cuvier, 
one of the greatest naturalists Europe has ever produced. 
This remarkable man is unquestionably the founder of 
geology as a science. The first application of the 
principles of comparative anatomy to the study of fossil 
bones was also the work of a Frenchman, the celebrated 
Daubenton. In the department of zoology we owe to 
the Frenchmen of the eighteenth century those generaliza- 
tions which are still the highest this branch of knowledge 
has reached. Great, however, as is the name of 
Cuvier, a greater still remains behind. I allude, of course, 
to Bichat, who, if we compare the shortness of his 
life with the reach and depth of his views, must be pro- 
nounced the most profound thinker and the most consum- 
mate observer by whom the organization of the animal 
frame has yet been studied. Our highest admira- 
tion ought to be reserved, not for those who make the dis- 
coveries, but rather for those who point out how the dis- 
coveries are to be made. It is from this point of 
view that we are to rate the value of Bichat, whose works 
—like those of Aristotle, Bacon, and Descartes—mark an 
epoch in the history of the human mind.” i 

These quotations from an English author are particular- 
ly valuable at present in America, where German propa- 
ganda has so long been rife. Most American school chil- 
dren have been overfed with the story of Germany’s marvels 
of science, philosophy, learning, art, and music. The 
young American is taught that Lafayette came over 
to help the Revolution, but that nearly everything of merit 
had a Prussian origin. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Frenchman, Daguerre, invented or discovered photography, 
and that another Frenchman, Grimaud, made optical glass 
from borates instead of silicates in 1842, the industrious 
and advertising Germans have made the world believe that 
everything photographic has come from Germany. The 
French glass is actually known as Jena glass, although a 
factory for the French glass was not established at Jena 
forty years after Rimaud had invented it. 


Skyscrapers and Canals 


The skyscraper, of which New Yorkers in particular 
are so proud, is only a development of the French steel 
structure. The Eiffel Tower of Paris, which, though thirty 
years old, is still by far the tallest skyscraper in existence. 

The first of all the world’s great canals was engineered 
at Suez by the French De Lesseps, who would undoubt- 
edly have made a canal at Panama if the money had been 
forthcoming. The Manchester Ship Canal in England, and 
the Kiel Canal in Germany followed many years after the 
French work at Suez. The Musicat Courter is hardly the 
publication in which to write about physical science. 1 
think that the editor will agree with me, however, that our 
musical readers are not always able to find time to read 
the various books from which this information has been 
drawn. And I desire to do what little I can to destroy 
the belief that Paris is gay and frivolous, and the 
Frenchman only a man of pleasure and imbiber of fine 
wines. I have read articles in American newspapers in 
which France, little France, has been patronized. France 
was called a “bandbox” land and absurdly small beside the 
wide United States. No doubt many New Yorkers were 
surprised to read in one of their daily newspapers last year 
that the tri-color of France floats over one anda half times 
as much territory as that beneath the Stars and Stripes. 
Less wonder, then, that the Frenchman thinks so highly 
of his nation. 


France Eminent in Architecture 


In architecture France has long been eminent. Fergus- 
son, the great historian of architecture, says: “The great 
difficulty in attempting to describe the architecture of 
France during the glorious period of the thirteenth century 
is really the embarras de richesse. There are even now 
some thirty or forty cathedrals of the first class in France, 
all owing their magnificence to this great age.” Turning 
the pages of the same history the reader will find such 
sentences as these: “By a strange perversion of historical 
evidence, the Germans have attempted of late years to 
appropriate to themselves the credit of the invention of 
the pointed style (Gothic), calling it in consequence Ger- 
man architecture. The fact being that the pointed style 
was not only invented but perfected in France long before 
the Germans thought of introducing it; and when they 
adopted it, they did so without understanding it, and fell 
far short of the perfection to which it was carried by the 
French. . . . The fact, indeed, is only too apparent that 
the northern Germans were not architecturally an artistic 
people. It is scarcely necessary to repeat that the 
Germans borrowed their pointed style from the French 
at a period when it had attained its highest degree of per- 
fection in the latter country. These examples bring 
us to the great typical cathedral of Germany, that of 
Cologne, which is certainly one of the noblest temples ever 
erected by man in honor of his Creator. Cologne 
is an exact copy of the French cathedral, not only in gen- 
eral arrangement, but also in dimensions, the only differ- 
ence being a few feet of extra length in the choir. . : 
The nave, too, is one bay less in length . one addi- 
tional bay in each transept, two extra aisles in the nave, and 
the enormous substructures of the western towers. All 
these are decided faults of design into which no French 
architect would have fallen.” Clearly, Fergusson does not 
consider Germany the equal of France in architecture. 
Whether he is correct in his judgment or not, the fact re- 
mains that the French invented and the Germans copied, 


In James Sibree’s work on “Our English Cathedrals,” we 
learn that “the French, especially throughout the Isle of 
France, worked out a style, which for bold and darin 
constructive skill in masonry, has never been equalled, 
and to which our own island can furnish no parallel.” 


Modern Painting 


In modern painting the schools of Paris are of course 
unrivalled throughout the world today. It is hardly nec- 
essary to speak of it. Germany, on the other hand, has 
been particularly poor in painters. Not one of the artists 
of the first rank in painting was a German. Holland’s one 
Rembrandt outweighs all the picture makers of Germany 
put together. 

What has Prof. Anton Springer to say about French 
Art? “One of the chief glories of the French plastic art, 
as is well known, consists in its bronze works, which are 
unrivalled both in technical manipulation and in artistic 
taste.” Let us recall the fact that the famous sculptor, 
Rodin, was a Frenchman, notwithstanding the clumsy and 
boorish attempts of certain German writers to show that 
he was a Teuton. ‘ 

Before I write about French music let me quote again 
from an author who will add weight to my opinions on 
French music. I refer to the French writer, Henri Taine, 
and I quote from Van Laun’s translation of the History 
of English Literature. Taine says: “When the French- 
man conceives an event or an object, he conceives quickly 
and distinctly; there is no internal disturbance, no pre- 
vious fermentatéon of confused and violent ideas, which, 
becoming concentrated and elaborated, end in a noisy out- 
break. The movement of his intelligence is nimble and 
prompt like that of his limbs; at once and without effort 
he seizes upon his idea. But he seizes that alone; he leaves 
on one side all the long, entangling offshoots whereby it is 
entwined and twisted among its neighboring ideas. . . . 
That is why no race in Europe is less poetical. Look at 
their epics; none are more prosaic. oubtless when 
Homer relates he is as clear as they are, and he develops 
as they do; but his magnificent titles of rosy fingered 
Morn, the wide bosomed Air, the divine and nourishing 
Earth, the earth shaking Ocean, come in every instant 
and expand their purple Fhe over the speeches and bat- 
tles, and the grand abounding similes which interrupt the 
narrative tell of a people more inclined to enjoy beaut 
than to proceed straight to facts. But here (in French 
epics) we have facts, always facts, nothing but facts.” 


French Propaganda 


The fact which the American public now has to notice is 
that the French nation is conducting a serious and organ- 
ized propaganda in the United States. For this, of course, 
Frenchmen are not to be blamed. They are honest and 
honorable. They are going about their work openly and 
systematically. They wish to supplant German music with 
French music. Will American music be the better for the 
change? The editor has asked me to express my own 
opinions freely, Therefore I make bold to say that Amer- 
ican music would be better off if it stood alone and fol- 
lowed neither France nor Germany. But if Americans, or 
English, or Japanese, or any other nations, must have a 
model for good music, let them take a dozen of the great 
Teutonic masters. I will not waste a line in defending 
myself against the charge of pro-Germanism, I am talking 
music now, not politics and nationalism. The only na- 
tionalism I like in any art—poetry, painting, music—is for 
the artist to express himself in the style of his own coun- 
try. 

Not Great in Music 


France has always been less eminent in music than in 
any other art or science. The founder of the French school 
was the Italian, Lulli—or Lully, as the French spell the 
name, The greatest dramatic musical genius of the French 
stage was the German, Gluck. The most magnificently 
spectacular French operas are from the pen of the Prus- 
sian Jew, Meyerbeer. The most famous of all French 
comic operas were written by another Jew from Germany, 
Offenbach. The great French Conservatoire was founded 
and first directed by the Italian, Cherubini. What have 
the French done in music to make them leaders in the art? 
Very little. The world has not taken Berlioz to its heart. 
Gounod composed an opera that was enormously popular. 
But no one could consider “Faust” as anything but a 
popular opera. Halevy was popular years ago. Bizet is 
still a favorite the world over. Saint-Saéns is an artist 
who is held in universal esteem. The three are partly if 
not entirely of Hebrew extraction. Loyal Frenchmen as 
they were or are, there is no denying that they do not 
perfectly represent the Gallic spirit. What, then, has the 
United States to gain by abandoning the best music for 
an inferior article? 

Now let me express my deep gratitude to the French 
nation for the free instruction in musical theory I received 
in the Paris Conservatoire many years ago. Sentiment 
prompts me to champion French music. The judgment 
bequeathed me by my Anglo-Saxon ancestors tells me that 
the welfare of music is of more importance than the grati- 
fication of personal sentiments. That is why I wish to see 
American music freed from all bondage, French, Italian 
or German. But if a foreign model must be followed, 
then let the American musician remember the great music 
which delighted him before the war, and which would have 
existed in all its present magnificence and power if the 
damnable race of Prussians had never been anything but 
a breed of groundhogs. 

(Article IT, to follow, will deal with Germany.) 
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ROME APPLAUDS ORATORIO 
BY NEW PRIEST-COMPOSER 





Monsignor Refice’s Music More Theatrical Than Religious, but Pleasing— 
Many Ultra-Modern Italian Novelties Played—Puccini Honored 
at the Costanzi—Notes of Musical Doings 





Rome, Italy, February 25, 1919—The concert at the 
Augusteo on Sunday, February 23, was of unusual interest 
and importance, introducing as it did a new composer, 
Licinio Refice, a young priest, director of music at the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, whose oratorio, 
“The Martyrdom of St. Agnes,” for soli, chorus, organ 
and orchestra received its first performance. The music 
of the oratorio—an oratorio in name only—is entirely 
theatrical in character. What a fine operatic composer the 
young priest would have made! He has spontaneity, free 
flow of melody and passion. His music is really beautiful, 
pleasing to the ear and readily retained in the memory. 
Monsignor Refice, in his priest’s robes, had to respond 
again and again to the applause lavished on him and his 
interpreters, at their head, Molinari, the conductor, who 
proves his worth more and more with each concert. 
Under his direction the chorus and orchestra both did 
excellent work. The three soloists were well chosen, the 
soprano, Mme. Mendicini, in particular, possessing 
a lovely voice and singing in good style, while the tenor 
and baritone were both equal to their tasks. The concert 
began with two Palestrina motets and two works of 
Monteverdi, for unison chorus, orchestra and organ, tran- 
scribed by Molinari. The effect achieved was majestic 
and Molinari was tendered an ovation. This concert was 
scheduled for repetition on Thursday, February 27. 


Bossi and Corti in Joint Recital 


Another important concert at the Augusteo, shortly be- 
fore the one just chronicled, was a joint recital by Marco 
Enrico Bossi, a foremost Italian organist, and Mario 
Corti, the distinguished violinist, One of the largest audi- 
ences of the season was in attendance, with the Duchess 
of Aosta in the royal box. Bossi is a master of his instru- 
ment and did full justice to a program, which included the 
Frescobaldi prelude, several Bach numbers and a tran- 
scription from Haydn’s “The Seasons.” 

Mario Corti is also a master of his instrument, one of 
Italy’s best violinists. He played with a pure, full tone, 
brilliancy and impeccable technic. Among his selections 
were the Sinding A major concerto and a Viotti con- 
certo. The audience called on him for four encores and 
finally the lights had to be turned out to call a halt to 
the concert. 

Italian Society of Modern Music 


The second concert of the Italian Society of Modern 
Music took place recently at the Quirino Theater. Aside 
from some familiar pieces of Debussy young Italy was 
rampant on the program. Ildebrando Pizzetti won favor 
with a composition called “Promenade.” G. Francesco 
Malipiero, a young Venetian of extremely modern ten- 
dencies, had three sketches entitled “Keepsake.” The 
words are by John Aubry and the numbers are called 
“Light,” “Song” and “Stream.” They were sung in an 
unsympathetic voice by Mme. Bartho¢- Engel, imported 
from Paris. Then came another work by the same com- 
poser, consisting of five little pieces, none of which occu- 
pied over three-quarters of a minute and ended abruptly, 
leaving the public in astonishment rather than admiration, 
not alone on account of the sudden ending and peeshy, 
but also because of the eccentricity of the music, If Mali- 
piero’s, object was to arouse hilarity he certainly obtained 
his purpose. He is no doubt a man of talent, but why 
should he be so wilfully extravagant and uncongenial ? 
In order to be ultra-modern, no doubt. 

Maestro Castelnuovo Tedesco followed with two compo- 
sitions, one for piano and the other vocal, consisting of 
twelve small songs on popular themes of Tuscany. These 
were also spoiled by the poor singing of Mme. Barthori- 
Engel. Alfredo Casella also shared in the program, play- 
ing a new work of his, made up of a prelude, serenade 
and a berceuse. The concert ended with Ravel’s “Stories 
of Nature,” which seemed almost a relief after all the 
ultra-modern stuff that had gone before. 


At the Teatro Costanzi 


Puccini's three one-act works continued to hold the 
center of interest in the repertory of the Costanzi. The 
evening performances attract good houses and the mati- 
nees were full. The composer had his “evening of honor,” 
which was a real triumph for him. He was called and 
recalled, showered with flowers and received some valu- 
able presents from the artists. The Puccini one acter 
was alternated with very mediocre “Rigoletto” perform- 
ances. Galefh, although possessed of a beautiful voice, is 
not an ideal Rigoletto ; nor is he particularly effective in 
“The Barber of Seville,” which was revived for the re- 
entry of Tito Schipa, an excellent Almaviva. De Hidalgo 
was fine as Rosina and De Angelis splendid as Don 
Basilio. Only two performances of the ‘ ‘Barber” were 
given, as De Hidalgo was engaged elsewhere. “Tosca” 
was also revived, but the presentation was so mediocre 
that it had to be revised and another cast was immediately 
put on. Montemezzi’s “L’Amore de Tre Re” is soon to 
nave its premiére in Rome. Edoardo Di Giovanni—other- 
wise Edward Johnson—will sing Avito, so we are sure to 
have at least one first class artist in the cast, for Johnson 
has a fine voice and knows how to use it with great effect. 
His schooling is of the best. 

Marinuzzi, the principal conductor, is also rehearsing a 
new opera from his own pen, “Jacqueries,” which will pre- 
cede Montemezzi’s opera. Mme. Corelli, the impresaria, 
is very fortunate, for she always has full houses, even 
when she presents quite mediocre performances, 


Notes 


At Santa Cecilia, Jane Barthori-Engel, of Paris, gave a 
concert—a recital, rather—to a somewhat small public 
which showed its indifference toward the French canta- 


trice, notwithstanding the interesting program. Casella 
accompanied beautifully. 

Last Sunday at the Augusteo concert the Queen Mother 
was present throughout the whole concert. She, herself, 
is a fine pianist and musician, 

At the Lyceum, symphonic concerts are to be given dur- 
ing the season. The first took place last Saturday. Alceo 
Toni gave a historic illustration of the music to be heard. 
He then directed a small orchestra which played the mag- 
nificent concerto by Vivaldi, called “Spring,” and others 
by Corelli, Torelli, Locatelli—music full of vivacity, fresh- 
ness and youth, The success was immediate and un- 
qualified, 

A young pianist, Esther Squillari, hailing from Turin, 
gave a concert at St. Cecilia, obtaining a fair success. 

Charity concerts at the different elegant hotels are an- 
nounced. At the Costanzi there was one last Monday in 
which all the artists participated. 

The Society La Lazro will begin the annual series of 
corcerts on February 28 at the Sala Filarmonica. Maria 
Fiori, violinist and poetess, will take part. The concerts 
have been retarded on account of the illness of Signorina 
Flori. 

Count Luigi Primiolo will also receive on Thursday 
evenings of March and April. His brilliant receptions are 
always well attended and artists vie with each other to 
sing or play before such a choice public. 

At the Teatro Argentina, the most elegant in Rome, an 
opera season is projected. 

Francesco Bajardi gave his annual concert before a full 
house of admirers. He is a thorough, sincere artist and 
a fine pianist. His success was great. 

At the Y. M. A. almost every Friday evening there 
are musical entertainments, after which the young people 
dance for an hour or two. > 








“SHOULD AMERICANS GO TO EUROPE 
TO STUDY MUSIC AFTER THE WAR?” 


By ARTHUR M. ABELL 


The old order of musical supremacy 

in Germany is gone — Paris and 

Italy not ideal music ‘centers for 

American music students—America 
for Americans 


The foregoing subjects will be treated in an unusually 
interesting and appropriate article to appear in next week's 
issue of the Musical Courier 




















New Choral Society Back Next Season 


The absence of a great many members of its male chorus, 
due to the war, so reduced the force of the New Choral 
Society of New York this winter that its was wisely de- 
termined not to undertake any public performances, al- 
though rehearsals have been held steadily throughout the 
winter under the direction of Louis Koemmenich. The 
final rehearsal took place on Tuesday evening, March 25, 
at the Assembly Hall on East Twenty-second street, and 
was devoted to a sort of informal performance of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” in which the members of the society were 
half participants and half audience, while the few guests 
listened with great pleasure to the evening’s program under 
Mr. Koemmenich’s direction. The entire work was sung 
through and the soloisis were: Betty McKenna, a promis- 
ing young artist-pupil of Mr. Koemmenich, with an agree- 
able voice and considerable vocal ability; Frieda Klincke, 
who has a voice of unusually rich quality and knows how 
to use it; Bechtel Alcock, the well known tenor, and 
Harold Land, bass, with a rich, resonant voice. 

Bernard C. Tuthill, secretary of the society and one of 
its principal supporters, states that next year the organiza- 
tion will be back in the public concert field. There are few 
good choruses in New York, and its absence was distinctly 
felt this season. 


Castellani Engaged for Mexico 


Fausto Castellani, dramatic tenor, who has been coach- 
ing for several months at the William Thorner studio, New 
York, has just been engaged by Giorgio Polacco, in artistic 
charge of the Rivero opera season at Mexico this spring, 
for the leading tenor roles in “Norma,” “Faust,” “Pag- 
liacci” and “Traviata.” 


Ellison-White Successes Continue 

The Pacific Coast tour of Pablo Casals under the direc- 
tion of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, finds the audi- 
ences most enthusiastic. In Portland, Ore., a return date 
was played to a large assemblage. Casals is filling the 
last few dates of the sixteen arranged by the Ellison- 
White Musical Bureau. 

Another artist just starting his Western tour under the 
same management is Cecil Fanning, the versatile American 
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baritone, who now is in Canada, and who will fill seven- 
teen dates on the Coast. 

Also under the direction of this bureau, the San Carlo 
Opera Company is proceeding on its triumphal way, play- 
ing to standing room only and immense enthusiasm. The 
company recently appeared in Ogden, Provo, and Salt 
Lake, beginning a week's engagement on March 17 in 
Denver, with predictions for a record breaking attendance. 

The musical activities of the bureau will continue well 
into May and many plans already are on foot for a bril- 
liant season in 1919-20. 


METROPOLITAN NOT TO HAVE 
TOSCANINI NEXT SEASON 


No Agreement with Hempel—Destinova Will Probably 
Return 


The announcement that Arturo Toscanini is expected 
tc be the principal conductor of the Covent Garden season 
in London this spring naturally started the report that he 
would return to the Metropolitan. The Musicar Courter 
is in a position to state that there is no chance of Mr. 
Toscanini being at the Metropolitan next year. This is 
due in no way to any disinclination on the part of the 
Metropolitan to engage Toscanini—the management has 
always been ready to meet him at least half way if he 
desired to return—but if he should decide to come to this 
country again, his first obligations appear to be to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. In fact, the orchestra man- 
agement appears to have anticipated that he would come 
to Boston in the fall of the present year, but at this mo- 
ment there is little likelihood of his doing so, 

Frieda Hempel, as exclusively announced in last week's 
Musicat Courter, is having difficulty in her negotiations 
with the Metropolitan management for the renewal of her 
contract. There is, of course, no question of her art in 
volved. It is purely a matter of business. Miss Hempel 
has requested an increase in salary which the Metropolitan 
management is unwilling to grant. If no agreement can 
be reached it is highly probable that Miss Hempel’s colora- 
tura roles will be sung next season by Mabel Garrison, 
who has given proof this season of her ability to under- 
take them. Miss Garrison’s association with the company 
as one of the leading prima donnas is something which 
she thoroughly deserves after the years of excellent serv- 
ice which she has rendered in lesser roles, 

Up to the present time the Metropolitan management 
has not heard directly from Mme. Destinn, who it is re- 
ported will be one of the stars of the coming Covent 
Garden season. If, however, Mme. Destinn—who will 
hereafter be known as Emma Destinova—wishes and is 
able to come to the Metropolitan next season, the man- 
agement will undoubtedly be very glad to rewelcome her 

an artist who is always a valuable asset. 


Lashanska Draws $0, ooo at Recital Benefit 


Hulda Lashanska was heard at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hote! in a benefit recital for the School of Design and 
Liberal Arts on March 25. That the event was a 
success can be judged from the fact that the net proceeds 
amounted to $9,000. The audience, drawn from fashion 
able New York, was very enthusiastic. A reception to 
Mme. Lashanska followed her program. 





Daughters of Ohio Entertained by Senator Clark 

The Daughters of Ohio in New York, Mrs. W. J. 
Cauthers, president, were the guests of Senator W. A. 
Clark on Saturday afternoon, March 29, at his home, 92 
Fifth avenue. Senator Clark received his guests in his 
wonderful art gallery, where they listened to the organ 
recital upon the famous organ installed and viewed the 
priceless collection of paintings. 


N. Y. S. M. T. A. Prepare Examinations 

In order to create a goal toward which the earnest 
teacher and student of music may work, the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association has prepared a series 
of examinations (patterned after those of the American 
Guild of Organists), which have consumed many months 
in preparation and which have received the endorsement 
of some of the foremost teachers. 

May Peterson to Visit South 

May Peterson, before returning to New York from her 
tour tn the West and the Pacific Coast, will have appear- 
ances in the Middle West and in the Southern Siates of 
Florida, Georgia and Vi irginia for the month of May. 

Marion Vecki Here 

_Marion Vecki, the San Francisco baritone, is in New 
Yerk for a stay of several months and will be heard in 
the metropolis during that time. 
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Gowns 
A Problem Solved! 


The up-to-date professional with little 
time to spare will find “just the frock” 
at “just the price” by calling upon this 
established Modiste. 

200 West 44th Street, New York City 

Opposite Hotel Astor 








Tailleurs 
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AUDIENCE OF 12,000 HEARS 

THE WANAMAKER ORGAN 
m page 5.) 
experiences in the 





(Continued fri 
resent for one of the most 
nusical history of this country 
noting the devoted and reverential 

rit of the and having been present also at the 
Wanamaker store in New York many years ago when 
Kichard Strauss and his orchestra played there, was re 

nded of the egregious stupidity and narrow mind 
‘ critics who abused the Wana 
makers and Richard Strauss for “desecrating musical art”’ 

asking it to its lofty message in a mere mer 
antile establishment, Today such critics are laughed at, 
for the intimate relation between music and every phase of 
life is too well established and too generally understood 
t 


unique 
[he writer hereof, 


audience, 


again 


mM of the several music 


dispense 


¢ any longer misrepresented by a small circle eager 
exploit the tonal art for their own enrichment and keep 


t from passing to the people as their free and inalienable 
age It is fortunate that such forces as the Wana- 
nakers and other large minded and philanthropical indi 


hand to demonstrate the fallaciousness of 


al are on 

ane argument that music and business have nothing 
mmon and that art is art only when it is presented 
a place especially devoted to such a purpose and 
her As though a great painting is any the less 
eat painting when it is exhibited in a hotel or barn, 

1 great statue is any the less a great statue when it 
nds a place in a pork packer’s private garden, in an office 

lding or on top of the Pennsylvania Railroad Station 
An Impressive Concert 

Bac monumental Passacaglia in C minor opened the 
gram proper and organist Courboin played it with 

nusical understanding and fluent manual and pedal technic 
It was apparent long before the end of the work that the 
Wanamaker organ is a splendid instrument, notable not 
miy for its size, but also for its tone and the resources 
of its registration Every organ needs a ripening and 
mellowing period in order to soften its initial brilliancy 
and this maturing process comes only through years of 
e and skillful handling Even now, however, the Wana- 
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maker organ has a tonal quality that is irresistibly appeal- 
ing in pianissimo. In the loudest moments the volume of 
sound is sheer overpowering. 

Stokowski and his men gave a very impressive reading 
of Beethoven's “Leonore,” No. 3, overture, which formed 
a fitting companion piece to the Bach epic which had 
preceded it. The Stokowski interpretation has not only 
classical solidity but also dramatic intensity. That leader 
does not forget the operatic meaning of the “Lenore” 
overture and that it illustrates certain momentous happen- 
ings in a stage composition. 

A group of smaller works gave the organist a chance to 
present further evidences of his technical skill and musical 
accomplishments, as well as of the powers and potentiali- 
ties of the instrument. It revealed delicacy of response 
and its endless registration mediums afforded Courboin 
wonderful assistance in the display of his taste and his 
highly trained sense for color combinations. 

Followed the Debussy “Afternoon of a Faun” and a 
“Tristan and Isolde” excerpt, done by the orchestra, and 
accuracy of performance and lofty musical spirit marked 
the renderings. Then came a Widor concerto for organ 
and orchestra, a very beautiful piece of writing and pre- 
sented with perfect musical and tonal blend by Stokowski, 
Courboin and the orchestral personnel. In some respects 
this marked the topmost point of the evening's artistic 
achievements, and at various times the effect of the organ- 
orchestra was nothing less than thrilling, especially in one 
or two emotional climaxes and several fortissimo episodes 
of thunderous might 

The enthusiasm of the hearers was unbounded from 
start to finish, and the music makers had every reason to 
feel happy at the reception given them. 


Prelude and Aftermath 


Preceding the concert and may of Musicians, a 
dinner was given for Mr. and Mrs. Giovanni Martinelli (at 
the last moment unforeseen matters made it impossible for 
the distinguished tenor to sing), Mr. and Mrs, Stokow- 
ski, Charles Courboin, the officers and directors of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and a number of out of town 
musica! visitors. Among those at the dinner were Bishop 
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and Mrs. Thomas J. Garland, the Rev. Dr, George F. 
Pentecost, Mr. and Mrs. George Dallas Dixon, Mrs. 


Harold E. Yarnall, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bok, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charlton Yarnall, Mr. and Mrs. C. Hartman Kuhn, 
Henry McKean Ingersoll, S. Heide Norris, Miss Francis 
Wie, Mr. and Mrs. William W. Arnett, Mr. and Mrs 

Howard Weatherly, Andrew Wheeler, Camille Zeckwer, 
Charlee Braun, John F. Braun, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gor- 


don Thunder, Dr. Charles D. Hart, Mr. and Mrs. John 
H. Spurgeon, Mr. and Mrs. Maurits Leefson, Dr. and 
Mrs. Thaddeus Rich, (¢ ——. von Sternberg, Dr. 


Samuel Baldwin, John H. Carr, Joseph Krauskoff, 
Mrs. Samuel Fleisher, Reginald De gM Leonard Lieb- 
ling, William F. Murray, Ralph Kinder, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Francis Cooke, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Abbott, Mr. 


and Mrs. Clarence Gardiner, Dr. and Mrs, Herbert is 
Tily, Louis Mattson, Theodore Presser, Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann, Frederick A.’ Hahn, Mr. and Mrs. Nicola Montani, 


Mr. and Mrs. D. Hendrick Ezerman, Mr. and Mrs. Oreste 
Vesella, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wriggins. 

Rodman Wanamaker made an interesting address in 
which he told of the musical uplift work done at the 
Wanamaker establishment and how it had helped and is 
helping to establish the communal spirit there and to 
develop among the thousands of employees a real and 
lasting love for the beautiful in tone. “The ethical value 
of music as an asset to morale and to practical efficiency 
have been conclusively proved to the satisfaction of the 
Wanamaker directorate,” concluded the speaker, “and it 
is warmly recommended for the same purposes to all other 
operators of large commercial or other establishments.” 

Mr. Wanamaker, in the name of his firm, hag 
beautiful diamond bar pins to Mrs, Martinelli, Mrs, Sto- 
kowski and Miss Vogt (the organist and chorus trainer 
of the store), and also a suitable gift to Mr. Courboin. 


Mardones’ Spring Engagements 
José Mardones, the Spanish bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been engaged for the Norfolk (Va.) 
and Springfield (Mass.) festivals. He will appear at the 
latter festival on two ocasions. 
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EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF THE GREAT WANAMAKER ORGAN IN PHILADELPHIA 


(/n center at top) The Console; (second row, 


left to right) Section of organ chamber under main Pedal; 


left to right) Interior of Ethereal, tower chimes in background; Main blower room; Nest of pipes in chamber of Echo; 


(lower row, 





The organ-acreen from the Grand Court ; 


The forest of pipes in the first division, Great and Choir 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





‘ LEADING ARTISTS 


AMERICAN MELODY 





ANNA FITZIU 
GOPRANO 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


DEAR Mr, FEIst :— 
Please extend to the composers of “When You 
Look in the Heart of a Rose’ 


being put into possession of such a charming 


my gratitude for 


little song, so simple and yet so appealing in 
demand, and so sure to bring success to a singer 
and joy to an audience. I have already mem- 
orized the song, and will sing it at my appear- 
ances this spring. If you have any more songs 
like this, please send them along. 

Thanking you in advance, 


Very sincerely yours, 











AND AN 





ROSA RAISA 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


DEAR Sir :— 


“When You Look in the Heart of a Rose” is 
one of the best melody ballads I have encoun- 
tered in a long time, and I fell in love with the 
little piece and immediately resolved to include 
it in my song lists for next season’s concerts. I 
shall let you know as to the success the song 
achieved with my audiences, although I feel very 
sure in advance that it will be a big one. 


Sincerely yours, 


bs wag 








BALLAD 
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MARGUERITE NAMARA 
AMERICAN SOPRANO 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


My Dear Mr. Feist: 

I might say that when one “looks into the 
heart” of Florence Methven’s and Marian Gil- 
lespie’s melody ballad, “When You Look in the 
Heart of a Rose,” an irresistible little theme is 
found—one that finds its way to the heart of the 
masses. In a word—your song is a heart song 
and an addition to any artist’s repertory. 

Please accept my appreciation for calling the 
song to my attention. With sincere regards, 


Cordially, 


VOU 
——— 











JOHN F, O’SULLIVAN 
TENOR 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


DEAR SIR :— 


It long had been my intention to feature on 
my programs a melody ballad as soon as I found 
the right one, and J know now that I have dis- 
covered it in “When You Look in the Heart of 
a Rose.” You may rest assured that it will form 
part of my permanent concert repertory. Wish- 


ing you the success the song deserves, I am, 


Most sincerely yours, 


Joo Velo: 











MAY PETERSON 
SUPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


My EsreeMep Sir :— 


There always is a demand for melody ballads 
of the right kind, and I believe that “When You 
Look in the Heart of a Rose” is the right kind 
of a song. It falls between the classical and 
popular, and therefore is a typical melody ballad. 
I am delighted to have found it. 

With all good wishes, 


Respectfully yours, 


Matin PUR, 











PAUL ALTHOUSE 
TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


My Dear Mr, Feist: 


You were right in your assumption that singers 
always are looking for melodious songs which 
are not too difficult to sing and not too difficult 
to understand. Concert-goers like to be pleased 
as well as instructed and to be elevated, This 
little ballad will quickly find its way into the 
hearts of the average music lovers, and after all, 
the larger part of the concert-going public con- 
sists of average music lovers. I compliment you 
on your wisdom in selecting this song as one of 
your feature numbers. 


Very cordially yours, 


Je 
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GUSTAVE HUBERDEAU 
BASSO 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


My Dear Mr. Feist :— 

It will be a great pleasure to me to sing “When 
You Look in the Heart of a Rose,” as I like the 
sentiment and the music of the composition and 
I feel sure that it will make the proper effect 
with my listeners. I beg to extend to you my 
gratitude for giving me the privilege of becoming 
acquainted with the song. 

With assurances of esteem, 


Very truly yours, 


‘ht bt 














CHARLES FONTAINE 
TENOR 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Dear Sir:— 


I have decided to sing “When You Look in the 
Heart of a Rose” at my concert appearances, 
and I am sending you this information in the 
belief that it may be of interest to you and to 
the composers of the song. 


Believe me to be, 


Most sincerely yours, 














GIACOMO RIMINI 
BARITONE 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


My Dear Sir: 


You know how a singer is pestered with songs 
which friends, relatives, publishers and composers 
would like him to sing. Of all the mass of ma- 
terial submitted to me I have picked out “When 
You Look in the Heart of a Rose” as the song 
best suited to me and to the taste of my audiences 
so far as melody ballads are concerned. Please 
allow me to thank you for bringing the lovely 
song to my notice. 

With all good wishes for yourself and for the 
composers of the song, I am, 


Cordially yours, 


( ; ae 
ae ’ ‘ : 
i por aw 











LEO FEIST, Inc., Feist Building, 235 West 40th Street - 
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Elocution in Singing Discussed by Werrenrath 


“Elocution in singing is what the concert singer of the 
day is sadly in need of,” says Reinald Werrenrath, the 
American baritone, whose success as one of the foremost 
concert singers of modern times is due not only to a beau- 
tiful voice, well produced, but to the fact that when he 
sings every word can be understood. “It is admitted, for 
a public speaker, actor, or orator, that however excelient 
is his dramatic ability, he is naturally uninteresting if his 
words cannot be understood, Why not so with a singer? 
Music is not the song any more than is the verse. One is 
of no value without the other, and if the singer presents 
careless diction he is neglecting half of the song, for 
surely in a perfect song the poem is at least 50 per cent. 
of the whole. The great artist will blend the two together 
so deftly that the listener forgets that there are two parts, 
and hears the verse and the music as one. 

“No matter how exquisitely melodic or how startlingly 
modern the music is, the basis of the song is the words. 
It was so with the composer, whose musical inspiration 
neturally comes from the poem. Why not so with the 
singer who is but the interpreter? 

“Elocution is the art of correct intonation and inflection 
in speaking and reading. Let us add, in singing also—let 
us make it so. We are given language with which to con- 
vey our thoughts and feelings—and how satisfactory and 
beautiful it is to listen to good diction and correct intona- 
tion when accompanied by delicate melodies and musical 
rhythm. But singing in order to be fully appreciated must 
include not only beautiful tone, but also something that 
makes every word clear. If an artist present careless dic- 
tion it is because he has not worked to overcome vocal dif- 
ficulties, for I not only believe, but know that any word 
can be sung on any tone in the human voice if the physi 
r al formation 1s correct. 

“Although our own language is a little more difficult in 
song than the Latin languages, it is nevertheless beautiful, 
when so presented, and artists who give diction serious 
study will soon find they can sing songs in English as well 
as in French or Italian. In fact, it ought to be easier for 
at: American to sing English songs, for the native tongue 
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should be the most natural. It has long been a source of 
wonderment to me,” continues Mr. Werrenrath, “that 
while singers as a rule are impeccably careful in foreign 
languages, paradoxically these same singers are most un- 
intelligible in the language with which they are most fa- 
miliar, namely, their own, 

“Elocution in singing should be the adage of the con- 
cert artist, for when the composer gives the singer a mas- 
terpiece, it is his duty to give closest attention to the intel- 
ligence of the meaning of the words and to do his utmost 
to portray as sympathetically as possible the beauty they 
describe.” 


Roxas Pupils at National Round Table 


At the meeting of the National Round Table for Speech 
Improvement, held on Tuesday evening, March 18, in the 
auditorium of the Washington Irving High School, New 
York, two of Emilio A. Roxas’ artist-pupils appeared 
Willoughby Simmons, soprano, and Regina Kahl, soprano 
—with Mr, Roxas at the piano. The young singers ren- 
dered their respective 11umbers in an artistic manner, dis- 
closing excellent voice placement and thorough training. 
Mr. Roxas’ sympathetic accompaniments materially aided 
the soloists in the successful rendition of their numbers. 
Prof. Holmes W. Merton delivered an interesting lecture 
on “A Practical Demonstration of Character Analysis 
in Its Relation to Speech and Language,” using charts to 
demonstrate the principles of his subject. A very large 
audience was present 


Six Festivals for Rosa Ponselle 

Rosa Ponselle, the sensational dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is greatly in demand for 
spring festivals. By arrangement with her personal rep- 
resentative, William Thorner, the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau has booked her for the following festival ogee 
ances: April 20, Richmond, Va.; May 2, Norfolk, 
May 5, Macon, Ga.; May 14, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; ; May 1, 
Springfield, Mass. "Miss Ponselle will also appear at the 
Evanston, Ill, Festival in June. 
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“Ilans Hess's recital last night gave us proof once more that 
A SERIOUS ARTIST NEVER STOPS GROWING. Mr. 
Hess is one of these. He will always be a student, I think, 
never content with his best, but always eager to make his best 
better, Mr, Hess belongs to Chicago and is TODAY ONE 
OF THE tiCbre wen VIOLONCELLO TALENTS 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST. His tone is very vibrant and 
resonant, displayed — to great advantage in the Bruch ‘Kol 
Nidrei.”” Cesar Cui's ‘Orientale’ is delightful music and was 
delightfully played. The same compliment is due for his bril- 
liant work in Popper's ‘Chanson Villageoise.’ Kimball Hall 
held a capac ity audience which received Mr, Hess with warm- 
est cordiality.”-——Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American, 
March 21, 1979. 


“In the ‘Orientale’ of Cesar Cui and the ‘Chanson Villa- 
geoise’ of Popper Mr, Hess had THE TRUE VIRTUOSO 
TOUCH, tossing them off with an ease and beauty of tone 
that made them delightful. It has been most interesting to 
watch the growth of this young artist, for we have seen pretty 
much of the entire process right here at home. Each year he 
has given a recital and each time you realized that he had 
been tending to his knitting between whiles, Last evening he 
HAD THE MUSIC RIGHT AT_HIS FINGER TIPS. The 
part of the Lalo concerto which I heard was very well done. 

. » Mr, Hess not only had the notes under his fingers, but 
he had the grasp of the music. He has found himself and 
HIS PLAYING HAD QUALITY. In the lighter numbers 
1T ATTAINED TO DISTINCTION and all the playing 
brought applause of marked cordiality from the audience. A 
man must not only be a good cellist, but know something about 
program making to keep up the interest of the — through 
an entire evening of the violoncello, but Mr, Hess succeeded 
in both particulars.”"—Xarleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, 
March 21, 1919. 





CHICAGO CRITICS LAUD HIGHLY REPRESENTATIVE CELLIST 


ANS HESS 


&§) “TRUE VIRTUOSO TOUCH” 
“REPRESENTATIVE VIOLONCELLO TALENTS” 


“SHOWED GENUINE ARTISTIC TRAITS” 





“It has been some time since Max Bruch’s setting of the 
traditional Hebrew melody ‘Kol Nidfei’ has been PLAYED 
SO EXPRESSIVELY and with such a FINELY SUS- 
TAINED TONE as it was last evening at Kimball Hall by 
Hans Hess. Mr. Hess’s playing SHOWED GENUINE 
ARTISTIC TRAITS, a clean, resonant tone and a PREDOM.- 
INANCE OVER HIS INSTRUMENT’S TECHNICAL RE- 
SOURCES.”—Chicago Daily News, March 21, 1919, 





“Hans Hess, one of Chicago's sterling musicians, gave a 
good, solid program of music for the violoncello which amply 
demonstrated all the good points in his playing. A smooth 
performance of the Melody by Gluck served well to introduce 
a Haydn mbps © _ wanes for cello and piano. In the 
Lalo concerto, Hess displayed a SONOROUS TONE and 
the range of hie "technical equipment, but it was in the later 
group of shorter pieces that TENDERNESS AND ELO.- 
QUENCE come most distinctly to the fore. The audience was 
large and enthusiastic.”—Henriette Weber, Chicago Herald- 
Examiner, March 21, 1919. 





Fa He was bowling along in fine form . . . with PURE 
TONE and graceful, sympathetic understanding. Hess is a 
local musician, and a good one.”—Chicago Journal, March 
21, 1919. 


“Mr, Hess put through a man’s size bill, including a full 
in sonata, an unabridged concerto and much miscellany, 
ine yiing Bruch’s ‘Kol Nidrei.’ If Mr. Hess be able to impart 
all he nows about playing the cello, his pupils should be 
happy.”—Chicago Tribune, March 21, 1919. 
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Jessie Fenner Hill Gives Studio Musicale 


Jessie Fenner Hill gave another delightful musicale in 
her beautiful residence-studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, New York, on the afternoon of November 
22, which was attended by a very large and fashionable 
audience. Mrs. Hill possesses the faculty of making 
her “at home” musicales among the most attractive in the 
metropolis, partly due to the fact that she is a most charm- 
ing hostess, and because her participating pupils always 
reveal artistic finish in their work. 

Mrs, Hill presented on this occasion two artist-pupils— 
Marie Doyle and Harold D. Bonnell. Miss Doyle, who 
possesses a soprano voice of fine quality, sang effectively 

"ts Capinera,” Benedict; “Romance,” Debussy; “A des 
Oiseaux,” Hue; “My L over Has Departed, ” Bimboni; “The 
Wind’s in the South,” Scott; “Ultima Rosa,” Zandonai, 
and “My Lover, He Comes on a Skee,” Leighter. 

Mr. Bonnell’s rich, sonorous bass voice was heard in 
“Lungi dal caro bene,” Secchi; “De Ol’ Ark’s a Movering,” 
Guion; “Elegie,” Massenet; ‘ ‘Bend Low, O Dusky Night,” 
Speaks, and “Gypsy Jan,” by Herbert. 

A new “Sonata fantasia” (manuscript) from the pen of 
A. Bimbeni for cello and piano was performed for the 
first time, and won instantaneous recognition. It was 
beautifully played by Rosolino de Maria, cellist, with the 
composer at the piano. 


Elsa Fischer Plays American Compositions 


At the concert given in the Wanamaker auditorium, 
New York, on Tuesday afternoon, March 18, a program of 
compositions by Mabel Wood Hill was exclusively per- 
formed. The artists who rendered these beautiful works 
were: Lotta Madden, soprano; Joseph Matthieu, tenor; 
Elsa Fischer, violin; and Sara Gurowitch, cello. 

Lotta Madden opened the program with a group of four 
songs, and later sang another group of five, which she 
gave delightfully, receiving. enthusiastic applause for her 
excellent rendition. 

Elsa Fischer played with her accustomed artistic finish 
three numbers: “Humoresque,” from “Celtic Memories” 
and “Bourrée,” and at once won the hearts of all in the 
audience. Joseph Matthieu was heard to good advantage 
in a group of four songs, and Sara Gurowitch played 
three cello numbers, which closed the program. The audi- 
ence which was large showed its appreciation by bestow- 
ing liberal applause. 
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Hazel Drury a Vocal Art-Science Pupil 


Hazel Drury, soprano, a Vocal Art-Science pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, is but eighteen years of age, and re- 
cently gave the appended program on a few hours’ notice. 
She has a very rare quality of voice, and unusual range, 
including A below the treble staff, reaching A flat above 


high C. She is rapidly winning recognition, due to her 
untsual voice, range and musical attributes. The program 
follows “Que fais-tu,” from “Romeo et Juliette” (Gou- 


nud) ; ‘aaa Song, from “Faust” (Gounod) ; “Love’s Com- 
ing,” “Sleep, My Darling,” and “A-Whispering” (Mana- 
Zucca); “Chanson d’Abeille” (Massé), “At Dawning” 
(Cadman), “Pirate Dreams” (Huerter), “Sweet Miss 
Mary” (Neidlinger), “A Singing Bird” (Salter), “Swiss 
Echo Song” (Eckert), “The Swan” (Grieg), “The Wind’s 
in the South” (Scott), and “A Little Bit o’ Honey” 
(Bond). Nina Melville was at the piano. 


Soder-Hueck Artist-Pupil to Sing in France 


Julia Meade Starkey, the contralto soloist of the old 
Presbyterian Church, situated on Seventy-second street, 
New York, has accepted an engagement to go to France 
under the auspices of the Overseas Theater League. Miss 
Starkey, who has a voice of beautiful quality and is an 
accomplished musician, has filled a number of New York 
engagements during this, her first season. In addition she 
made a successful tour of joint recitals with Walter Mills, 
baritone, through upper New York State, when she gained 
the favorable support of the press. 

Miss Starkey is from Louisville, Ky., where she studied 
at the Louisville Conservatory and held a prominent 
church position before coming to New York to finish with 
Mme. Soder-Hueck. The young singer is delighted with 
the prospects of going abroad and feels that the experi- 
ence will mean much toward the progression of her art. 


Patton a Record Breaker 


it is less than six months ago that Fred Patton was first 
announced by the Anderson Bureau, and during that short 
time he has been booked for no less than twenty important 
engagements, including such appearances as the Newark 
Festival, Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, Boston Choral 
Union, New York Philharmonic Choral Society, Montreal 
Oratorio Society, Hartford Treble Clef Club, New York 
Beethoven Society, Brooklyn Academy of Music concert, 
Halifax (N. S.) Philharmonic Society, etc. 

While Mr. Patton’s rise has been rapid his preparation 
has been slow; the cultivation of his voice, always a good 
one, has been handled with patience and ‘skill, To good 
musicianship has been added varied experiences so that to- 
day his artistic rating is high. Modesty is among his 
maty virtues and an aptitude for hard work his most im- 
portant asset. 


J. Floyd Harris to Entertain Abroad 
J. Floyd Harris, pianist, of Washington, D, C., is going 
abroad for the Over There Theater League to entertain 
the boys in France and England. 








HELENE KANDERS Soprano 


Personal Direction of J. HAYDEN-CLARENDON 


Address: Savoy Hotel, Strand, London, W. C. England 


New York Address: 32 West 58th Street 
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COPELAND 


“Creates Sensation in 


First Performance in America of 


Spanish Fantasia ‘Hispania’ by Cassado”’ 


WITH 


DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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DETROIT NEWS 
March 14, 1919 


George Copeland as 
a soloist appears to have 
a tremendous virtue 
which elevates him 
above other pianists. He 
is a questioner, a pur- 
veyor of strange music 
that is also beautiful. 
* * * Asked to choose 
between an artist whose 
virtuosity lies in the se- 
lection of a program, 
and another whose vir- 
tuosity is confined to the 
keys and pedals, who 
would not prefer the 


former? 











Photo by Genthe, N. Y. 


























DETROIT TIMES 
March 14, 1919 

The Cassado number 
* * * breathes of the 
fire and passion of 
sunny Spain and is filled 
with the most appealing 
and haunting melodies. 
Mr. Copeland * * * 
displayed remarkable 
technique, a big, well 
developed tone and 
amazing skill, 


DETROIT FREI 
PRESS 
March 14, 1919 
Mr. Copeland ex- 
hibited a well matured 
art, the vitals of which 
are nobly proportioned 
tone and masterly execu- 
tion. 
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HOW CONDUCTORS LOOK TO THOSE WHO FACE THEM 





Many Orchestral Leaders Are No Heroes to Their Players—A Conductor Who Tried to 
Direct with a Revolver—Treating the Orchestra Like Humans 


By C. A. Denza 











It sounds formidable, and sometimes it is. A conductor can inspire an instrumentalist with a confidence which 
makes playing a joy and a delight, or he can make the s:me performer feel that life’s path leads over rough and rugged 
roads to an end which after all brings its compensations. An orchestra player who can look back upon ten or fifteen 
years spent under various conductors of accepted emingnce can readily understand the point of view of the mate of a 
Mississippi steamboat in Mark Twain's time when he urged his negro deck and dock hands to a greater celerity. He can 
also extend his understanding to include the unexpressed sentiments of the negro laborers. It is true that the musician 
has fortified himself by an association with his fellows, but the existence of a Musical Union has not erased the personal 
element of intimate relationship between the man with the fiddle and the man with the stick. 

A few conductors are endowed with a rare lovableness which rebs an occasional temperamental outburst of a 
lasting sting, but more of them continue an unlovely existence only through the charity which has grown to be a habit 
with the long-suffering members of their orchestras. There are some, too, who are possessed of a natural courtesy 
which forbids them to wantonly destroy the good geese which lay their golden eggs. On the other hand—there is always 
another hand—a trustworthy and discriminating conductor should be empowered when occasion demands to shoot 
individual performers at sunrise, or at least before breakfast. A body of one hundred musicians which does not include 
at least one chronic grouch is an anomaly—and grouches are contagious under favorable conditions, just like the “flu” 


and the Liberty measles. 


A Bloodthirsty Leader 


My first experience as a professional musician was gained, to use the word liberally, in the band and orchestra 
at the National Soldiers’ Home at Togus, Me. The naturally feverish temperament of the mnaonyy ok was enhanced 
by the general personnel of his organization, which consisted for the greater part of two extremes, s without any 
experience and men who had retired and been retired from more prominent fields of musical ee Sagy n other words, 
the band consisted of never-wases and has-beens. With this combination, much could happen—and did. It was a 
peculiarity of the director to believe that his musicians made mistakes for the sole purpose of embarrassing him and 
that mistakes by two men constituted a conspiracy. Angered by such a conspiracy, he appeared one morning at rehearsal 
armed with a hunting knife. Without speaking to the men, he brandished the knife conspicuously and laid it by 
his desk. The next morning the entire orchestra oste ntatiously displayed, each, a penknife, which they placed on their 
stands. The leader gave no sign of noticing the incident, but the next day he arrived with a little 22-calibre revolver 
which he laid carefully by his side. This was too much for Al Nolan, the trombone player, and he shouted, “T——, 
if you shoot me with that, and I find it out, I'll come over and kick you in the pants!” While this was an exceptional 
incident, it is characteristic of the attitude of conductor and men in many orchestras today—and Al Nolan is dead. 


Disadvantages of Indigestion 


When a man is a great conductor much is forgiven him, The late Gustav Mahler was singularly irascible, and 
it is undoubtedly true that the services of many distinguished instrumentalists were lost to him and through him to 
the public by his unfortunate treatment of men under him. Of course, we know that he suffered for years from a 
trouble which would have made most men abandon work altogether. But I dare say that chronic indigestion would 
have been no excuse for one of his men to run amuck. In justice to Mahler’s attitude to his men it is only fair to say 
that his manner to society in general was equally unstudied. 

If the public is asked to take sides in a controvers between an orchestra and its conductor, I think it is 
generally inclined to give its sympathy to the conductor. This is perhaps because he is a real personality to the public, 
while the orchestra is only a thing or at most a composite instrument. If this i is so, it seems to me that it is the fault 
of the music critics who apparently do not dare to dissect this instrument. It is true that they do occasionally refer 
to the various sections and sometimes to the concertmaster or the first flute, although they seldom give a name to 
any one of lesser rank than the master of the first violins. There is a wealth of musical history lost to the public 
through this practice. 

The critics are wise in their generation to confine themselves to subject matter which is within their knowledge, 
and some of them write most entertainingly. But goihg over a piano transcription of a symphony, personally or vicari- 
ously, does not give an informative acquaintance with the composition. 


Good Ones of Both Kinds 


The theory that the conductor is a superman so fer as the orchestra is concerned is traceable to Europe. In 
spite of the fact that conductors who are beloved of their men are Europeans, sometimes, it is safe to call it “the 
European idea.” A young conductor in a large picture theater less than a thousand miles away is a conscientious 
adherent to this school, although imitation is excusable to this youth. Seeking to intimidate a violinist into a proper 
frame of mind concerning his dependence upon that theater fora livelihood, he said, casually, “There'll be a lot of good 
musicians coming over here after the war.” “Yes,” retorted the violinist, “and good conductors, too.” Oh, America, 
where is thy reverence! 

But making meet answers to cheap threats is not going to bring any lasting results. In fact, it may widen 
the breach, The fact remains that we ought to Americanize the conductors we have, if they need it, whether they 
were born on this side of the Atlantic or the other. One distinguished director is a man of culture and refinement. 
He would scorn to abuse his men, yet he delights in maintaining an attitude of superiority. When he is friendly with 
the musicians in his orchestra he condescends, and his courtesy at his rehearsals is frequently insulting. He deplores 
the commercial spirit which marks the musician of the age, yet he has the reputation of being able to “count the 
house” at a concert while he conducts the symphony, Pod 

The remedy lies really with the musicians themselves. The New York musicians own a fine building covering 
six city lots. They use only a portion of this building, leasing the remainder for use as a public ballroom with its 
attendant features. When they awake to the educational possibilities which lie within their own organization and 
utilize their property for the furtherance of musical advancement; when they install a circulating music library | for 
their members; use their house as a big hotel and dormitory for bachelors; have classes in English and lectures given 


on music and its votaries by competent men; encourage musicians to higher standards and to remain musicians; when 
they have done all this, their profession will attain a new dignity and will command the respect even of conductors. 

You must not believe that I think the average musician ill informed. He is simply selfish. He is a unit within 
a union, if you will, but he is always a unit. If he chafes under disagreeable conditions, he tries to better those condi- 
tions for himself, and looks forward to leaving the business. Or he compromises with himself by promising that his 
son will not become a musician. He does not do his best to make it a good vocation for his son. He follows the line 
of least resistance, with the logical result that the American musician of the future will be a foreigner. 

And 1 ought to know. . A, Denza. 
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Misses Hoyt Give “Overseas” Program 

The third of the Campus Concert Course Recitals of 

ge York University, was om Tuesday night, March 

by Grace and Frances Hoyt, the entertaining and 
talented young ladies who have spent many interesting 
months on the European battlefronts. Of the marvelous 
work accomplished by these two American girls, little can 
be said because their experiences have been too numerous 
to chronicle here. 

Grace Hoyt began by telling very briefly of the trip 
across the dante. Their steamer, a French transport, 
had a convoy for one day only after leaving American 
shores and was then left to dodge submarines as well as 
it could. A day before they were scheduled to arrive in 
Europe the ship was met by another convoy. Upon arriv- 
ing on the other side, despite many vicissitudes, the young 
ladies managed to get to the appointed goal, Chateau 
Thierry, where they gave their first entertainment at head- 
—- for General Edwards and twenty of his officers. 

The men were so happy and appreciative that they asked 
if they might show their appreciation by singing their di- 
visional song. Whereupon, with great reverence, the men 
stood and sang the ever-beautiful “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

The opening number of “Barnstorming at the Front,” as 
this entertainment is called, consists of two familiar duets, 
“In Cuba” and “Caroline,” followed by a short song by 
Grace Hoyt, “Confession,” and a very amusing monologue, 
“The Bride’s First Visit to the Butcher,” by her sister 
Frances. Here Miss Grace interrupted the program long 
enough to tell of their first day in Paris. 

On arriving they were informed, although unnecessarily, 
that Big Bertha was pounding the French capital. “Oui,” 
ronchalantly said their informant, as if remarking on the 
weather, “Qui, every twenty minute. But all we do, we 
look at our clock and when time ees come, we go into ze 
cave.” 

“Although we had made up our minds to do likewise,” 
said Miss Hoyt, “somehow we forgot about it. When we 
heard the first explosion we raised our umbrella very 
much after the manner of the man who saved a postage 
— when his home was burning, leaving a fortune to 
perish in the flames. The second explosion, which fol- 
lowed a few seconds later, discharged a shell, hitting one 
side of that wonderful old church, Madelaine, while we 
were passing on the opposite side.” Miss Hoyt explained 
that the first shock and terror of these attacks soon wore 
off and they became only part of the usual routine of 
things. 

One of the amusing features of the program was a 
seven-year-old girl’s interpretation of “Barbara Frietchie,” 
given by Miss Teanees, who mispronounced and misinter- 
preted with the habitual naivété of an elocution pupil. She 
was hearily applauded. 

Probably the loveliest and most interesting numbers, 
from the musical standpoint, were the American Indian 
songs, harmonized by Harvey Worthington Loomis, which 
portrayed vividly the fascinating North American Indian 
melodies. The first was “The Sun Worshipper,” sung by 
Miss Frances on the stage and Miss Grace as the far echo 
behind the scenes. It is a lovely number, and was beauti- 
fully sung. The blanket song, made familiar by the 
charming Princess Tsianina followed, and then the 
“Chattering Squaw,” which tells of the old squaw who 
talked so much that they cut off her tongue. 

Miss Grace then presented two of Howard Brockway’s 
interesting songs of the Kentucky Mountains and Miss 
Frances recited Tennyson’s “Lady Clare,” after the man- 
ner of a youthful male she had heard last year at one of 
the downtown settlement houses. It was delightfully in- 
fantile, if not Tennysonian. 

The conclusion was a group of popular English songs 
translated into semi or pigeon French. The young ladies 
were attired in the exact costume they wore at the front— 
simple frocks of white net, and the silver identification 
disk with serial number, which each proudly displayed on 
her right wrist, must not be forgotten. 


Caselotti Pupil Applauded 


George Jordan, baritone, pupil of Guido H. Caselotti, 
appeared as soloist. for the People’s Music League of the 
People’s Institute in Public School No. 54, Bronx, New 
York, on the evening of March 20. Mr. Jordan, who has 
studied with Mr. Caselotti for a long time, is the pos- 
sessor of a well trained voice of good quality. He sang 
effectively and with excellent tonal balance “She Never 
Told Her Love,” Haydn; “Invictus,” Bruno Huhn; “Syl- 
via,” Oley Speaks; “My Menagerie,” Fay Foster, and 
“Her Rose,” by Coombs. 
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The singing of Miss Macbeth was an oasis in leagues 
of sandy vocalism.—James Gibbons Huneker, in the 
Times. 


Tuneful, straightforward singing, the only singing of 
the kind, was that of Miss Macbeth in the character 
of a maiden who dies of a broken heart because the 
siren lures her lover away from her.—H. E. Krehbiel, 
in the Tribune. 


Just as the best dramatic singing heard at the 
Lexington Theater this season was by Mme. Tamaki 
Miura, so the loveliest lyric song heard there so far 
was that of Florence Macbeth, who made the part of 
poor Anna winsome to eyes as well as ears. Un- 
fortunately she is only an American girl, from Minne- 


Florence Macbeth, one of our young American so- 
pranos, whom Campanini discovered just five years 
ago in London, sang the part of Gilda, a role which 
suits her very well indeed. In the matter of its vocal 
rendition it had many points of fignest commendation, 
from the “Caro Nome,’’ sung with silvery tone and 
pristine clarity, through the rest of the opera. A 
graceful, ingratiating presence and a demure manner 
all fitted the role patly.—Chicago News. 

it is a great pleasure to record the unquatiaed 
success of the charming and clever young British- 
American, Florence Macbeth, whose Gilda was a de- 
lightful surprise even to her admirers. She looked 
sixteen and very lovely, acted with simple earnestness 
and sang beautifully throughout. Special mention 
must be given her “Caro Nome,” which was as fin- 
ished a piece of vocalization as one cares to hear, 
shaded and balanced to perfection and sang In a par- 
ticularly delicate, soft, lyric tone that brings out the 
most sympathetic timbre of the voice. 
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sota. Were she from Milano or Firenze she would 
be hailed as a rising star of the first magnitude. Her 
clear, crystalline voice has the three cardinal virtues 
demanded by the Italians of the bel canto golden age: 
exquisite purity of intonation, sensuous beauty of tone 
and a of execution. It was a rare treat to listen 
to such singing, so unforced, so pure, so spontaneous, 
so artistic without artifice. Miss Macbeth, if she takes 
good care of her silver voice, will have qemee oppor- 
tunities for fame.—Henry T. Finck, In The Evening 
Post. 


A feature of the performance was the very artistic 
singing of Miss Macbeth, a-London favorite, who, as 
Anna, made a definite success. Her sweet, true and 
even lyric soprano is so facile and well poised that 
everything she sang was a pleasure and artistically 
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SINGS IT IN E NATURAL 


Parenthetically, be it known that 98 out of a 100 
sopranos transpose the aria to E flat, but Miss Mac- 
beth sang it in the original key of E natural, finishing 
at the end with a bona fide high E natural that could 
be heard. 

Miss Macbeth rightfully took her share of the ap- 
plause and may count last night’s one of her “‘big’’ 
hits In her young career.—Chicago American. 


One of the first questions raised by the performance 
was what has been happening to Miss Macbeth this 
season, or rather what has been happening to the 
a Opera Association that she has been so little 

eard, 

Once a real member of a real cast last night, she 
came very near to dominating her fellow members, 
and it was entirely by the performance she gave. 
There would seem to be some mysterious rule back 
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What the Critics Said of Some of Her Recent 


Operatic Appearances: 


satisfying. |! want to hear the lady again and soon.— 
Reginald de Koven, in the Herald. 


Five weeks of opera by the Chicago company at the 
Lexington Theater closed last evening In a triumph 
for Mr. Stracciari as Rigoletto in the opera of that 
name, and for Miss Florence Macbeth as Gilda. One 
could not help feeling surprise that this pecormanes 
should have been kept for the last night of the season, 
for had it been given earlier there would undoubtedly 
have been urgent requests for its repetition. 


Miss Macbeth sang with a purity and freshness of 
voice and control of her resources which make her 
one of the best coloratura sopranos now before the 
public and explains the success which she achieved on 
bm ogsaaien of her appearances in London.—New York 

erald. 


of the stage which keeps an American singer from 
getting her full recognition unless she would happen 
to be the sole figure in a scene, which did not happen 
last night. If it were not for this Miss Macbeth would 
have had at least half a dozen sole appearances before 
the curtain at the end of the third act Instead of the 
one that was granted her. She was entitied to them. 
Her qualifications were an appealing, likable person- 
ality in the role, and a voice which was able to cope 
with anything in the score, requiring no transpositions 
for the ease of performance at any time. Moreover 
it was a voice of a most winsome quality, full-toned, 
round, persuasive and expressive. his was the first 
performance of the Verdi opera, and no better Giida 
could have been found in the whole vast organization. 
She was a cause of Joy In the “Caro Nome’’; she bore 
her full part in the “Vendetta’’ duet, and she gave 
point and meaning to the quartet of the final act. 
She deserves congratulations and this column hereby 
desires to express them.—Chicago Dally Journal. 


Comments on Some Recent Concert Appearances: 


Miss Macbeth sang numbers by Handel, Bishop, 
Weckerlin, Robey, Dalcroze, Hausman, Bliss, Mac- 
Dowell (the lovely “Midsummer Lullaby’) and Cad- 
man (“Welcome Sweet Wind’’) and her major offering 
was that pyrotechnical tour-de-force, the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakme,” by Delibes. After the latter aria she 

ave, by way of encore, an aria from Verdi’s “Masked 

all.” Miss Macbeth produced tones that were beauti- 
fully pure and clear and accomplished the dazzling 


Miss Macbeth proved an entirely delightful coloratura 
soprano. She fe | the familiar mad scene from “Lu- 
cia,” the equall familiar “Bell Song’ from “‘Lakme 
and a group of short songs, all in a manner equally 
admirable and equally productive of respect for her 
finished well ordered and conscientious ag on 4 and 
her rarely beautiful, fresh natural voice. Nor is the 
fact that Miss Macbeth is pleasing to look upon and 
has a charming stage address at all in her disfavor. 
We believe it is quite within the truth to say that 
the singer’s renditions of her two florid arias were 


Miss Macbeth proved a most charming singer. She 
has the clear easy way of singing of the real colora- 
tura, and her voice is sweet and absolutely true, and 
she never tries to do more with it than she can 
easily. Her rapid passage work is beautifully clean 
and there is also plenty of temperament there. Her 
“Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,”’ with flute obligato by 
A. C. Peterson, was a remarkable piece of singing, 
technically. She makes a pleasant picture and has 
much graciousness, so it is not surprising that the 
audience demanded many more than the songs on the 
program.—Milwaukee Journal. 


Only now and then does one have opportunity to 
listen to just the quality of voice that is Miss Mac- 
beth’s—a silvery voice, beautifully young, with the 
delicate bloom still upon it, a voice of purest music, 
lending itself to long, flowing cadences, to upward 
joyous flights, and likewise, to the applied ornaments 
and devices of coloratura song. In these last her notes 
have an airy and effortiess play like the spray of a 


OF FINEST IN THE 


MACBETH VOICE ONE 
WORLD. 


Consider Opera Star Equal of the Best on the Stage. 


Everyone who heard her went wild with enthusiasm 
and not one of the musicians present was able to find 
a flaw either in her voice, her manner of singing or 
her interpretation of a rarely beautifu! and divers fied 
program. 

The New York critics have devoted paragraph after 
paragraph to the youre, singes who, since the engage- 
ment of the Chicago Grand Opera sonpnny In New 
York, has divided honors with Galli-Curc and who by 
special request will replace the Italian diva as Gilda 
in “Rigoletto” at the Lexington on Saturday night. 
And those in Saturday night’s audience realized fully 
that all the praise which had been given her was 
deserved. 

Nothing Artificial About Voice. 

There is nothing artificial about her voice. 
“made” voice in any sense of the word. 
quality is as clear and full and sustained In the mar- 
vellous high tones as In the middie and lower register. 


It isn’t a 
The lovely 
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coloratura effects with ease and grace to the upper 
reaches of the = register for which the “Bell Song’’ 
calls.—-Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Florence Macbeth, soprano, of a decided coloratura 
tendency, was warmly received by the audience, sing- 
ing In a delightful style many lovely English and 
French songs.—Philadeiphia Record. 

Three groups 6n the program were songs and Flor- 
ence Macbeth, a coloratura soprano of charming voice 


DETROIT 


practically flawless. Her 
were full, round and caressing without the suggestion 
of effort or mental anxiety. Her phrasing was de- 
liciously delicate. Her presentation of the “Mid- 
summer Lullaby” of MacDowell stood out among her 
shorter numbers as a bit of atmosphere transmuted 
into tone. Aside from this, Miss Macbeth sang 
Bishop’s “Bid Me Discourse,’’ an excellent medium for 
the exhibition of the bel canto, Arne’s “Plague of 
Love” and Gilbert’s ‘‘Moonlight-Starlight,” beside en- 
cores.—Detroit Press. 


MILWAUKEE 


fountain in the sunshine, or flute-like and rounded, as 
in the “Lo, Here the Gentile Lark,’ of Bishop, to 
which Mr. Peterson played a delightful obligato. 

Throughout her progrees, which included pieces by 
Handel, MacDowell, Gilbert, Cadman, Vanderpool and 
Milwaukee’s own MacFadyen—to whose beautiful com- 
position, “if,” she gave a vesture of song at once 
lovely and appealing—she sang with the same effortless 
ease, as though song might be to her her native 
speech. 

After her final programmed song, the audience re- 
fused to let her go until she had come back again and 
= to sing, in a way of wonderful tenderness and 
wistfulness, “Annie Laurie,’ and “The Last Rose of 
witchery, ‘Comin’ 


itch was true, her tones 


a 
Summer,” and in the happiest 


Thro’ the Rye.’’—Milwaukee News. 


FLORENCE MACBETH WINS OVATION BY HER 
WONDERFUL SINGING. 

Florence Macbeth sang with the Arion Club at the 

Pabst Theater on Thursday night, and if a con- 


SYRACUSE 


There is no tremolo, no straining and not once did 
she get off the key or sing flat, as more celebrated 
stars have a habit of doing.—Syracuse Herald. 


OPERATIC SINGER CHARMS AUDIENCE. 


Miss Florence Macbeth Captures Hearts of Music 
Lovers at Empire Sunday Concert. 

Miss Macbeth has a clear, sweet, natural voice, won- 
derfully beautiful in timbre and exquisitely cultivated. 
She sings without effort. Her tone is flawiess, singing 
pope rang = A on the key and she has a wonderful clarity 
on the high and great richness in her middie register. 
It was easy for those who heard her to realize why 
such severe and discriminating critics as James Gib- 
bons Huneker and Reginald de Koven have given her 
such praise for her work in the Chicago Grand Opera 
beg 5 
Miss Macbeth sang a wide range of songs, the aria 
“Je suls Titania” from ‘“‘Mignon’’ being one of the 
most delightful. She showed her dramatic tempera- 
ment and stamped herself an artist to the finger tips 
in this. In response to the continued applause this 
little “Nightingale’’ responded with another aria from 
“The Masked Ball.” 


and ingratiating personality, sang them delightfully. 
The songs adapted to her style were sung particu- 
larly well, and in the “Bell Song” from “Lakme” she 
did some beautiful work. The trilis were real triila, 
not a vocal shake, and the high E’s were bona fide 
tones.—Philadeliphia Press. 


Miss Macbeth has a very flexible voice of greater 
volume and richness than the average coloratura,— 
Philadelphia North American. 





To an artistic talent of high order, Florence Macbeth 
combines a delightful personality. Her voice is of 
lovely quality, of good volume and breadth and she 
handles it admirably. Her phrasing and enunciation 
are particularly appealing. This number and Gilbert's 
““Moonlight-Starlight”’ made the deepest impression on 
her audience. Miss Macbeth’s interpretations are as 
interesting as her vocal gifts are pronounced. Her 
presentation of MacDowell’s “Midsummer Lullaby” 
will long be remembered.—Detroit News. 


tinuous succession of encores with five supplementary 
songs at the end of an extended program may not 
be termed an ovation, then there isn’t any such thing. 

This was the second concert of the season by the 
Arion Club and they made no mistake in bringing 
Miss Macbeth to Milwaukee. Her voice is a pure iyric 
soprano of superfiexibility, and with a range in which 
an excursion to a high E flat is a mere detail, several 
of them being the concluding sustained tone during 
the evening. 

Miss Macbeth has been fortunate in her training, 
wherever it was acquired, for she has retained the 
lovely ete | quality, the clear open throated manner 
of singing that bespeaks the true coloratura singer. 
Never does she yield to the temptation to force her 
voice one fraction of a vibration beyond what it is 
legitimately capable of. The result is vocalizing of a 
distinction and purity rarely heard. There is tempera- 
ment too, though it Is that of the nightingale. Such 
trills and roulades and staccato as she shews are 
exquisite.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


At the close of the program not one person in the 
audience made a move, but sat and called for more. 
Two encores were og og given, “Annie Laurie’”’ 
and “The Land of the Sky Biue Water.”’ Miss Mac- 
beth is a Rotarian and a beautiful basket of red 
carnations were handed up to her after her aria. On 
Sunday Miss Macbeth received a telegram from the 
Boston Grand Opera management, stating that she will 
sing the lead in “Rigoletto,”” which Galli-Curci usually 
has, on Saturday night, the closing performance of 
the opera in New York.—Syracuse Journal, 


FLORENCE MACBETH DELIGHTS AUDIENCE. 
Noted Soprano impresses Hearers at Empire. 
The Minnesota prima donna’s enunciation was flaw- 
less. It was especially marked in Handel's “What's 
Sweeter Than a New Blown Rose?’’ and “Bid Me Dis- 
course,”’ by Bishop. She gave both color and spon- 
taneity to two little French songs by Weckerlin, 
“Chantons les Amours de Jean” and “Non, je n’irai 

plus au Bols.’’ 

“Je Suis Titania,”’ from Mignon, demonstrated the 
clarity and flexibility of Miss Macbeth’s voice at its 
best.—Syracuse Post Journal. 
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FULL WEEK OF CHICAGO 
OPERA CROWNS BRILLIANT 
DETROIT SEASON 


Seven Excellent Performances Draw Capacity Houses 
—“Barber of Seville,” “Madame Butterfly,” Double 
Bill, “Thais,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Il Tro- 
vatore” and “Carmen” in Repertory 


Detroit, Mich., March 21, 1919.—One of the prominent 
events of an unusually brilliant musical season was a wee 
of grand opera presented by the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, in the Arena, which opened Friday, March 14, and 
closed Thursday, March 20. The Detroit Opera Associa- 
tion through its manager, James E. Devoe, undertook an 
almost impossible task and discharged it with great credit. 
The Arena is far from an ideal place in which to hear 
grand opera but the stage is adequate and the acoustics 
good. By means of raising the floor in a gradual incline 
a view of the stage could be obtained by dodging heads 
and craning necks, Before the week was over the audi- 
ence had learned that it was wise to be seated before the 
performance began, that the orchestra was an integral part 
of the opera and that it was not necessary to applaud 
every tour de force of the singers. 

Seven splendid performances were given with well 
known principals, a fine chorus that could sing as well as 
act, handsome costumes, beautiful scenery, an excellent or- 
chestra and good conductors. Nothing was slighted and 
the result was a week of delightful memory and a feeling 
of gratitude to those who had made it a possibility 


“Barber of Seville” 

The opening night was a gala occasion and a markedly 
fashionable audience that filled the big auditorium as- 
sembled to hear Galli-Curci in the well known “Barber of 
Seville.” With the misfortune that often attends first 
night performances the costume trunks of the prima donna 
and Stracciari faiied to arrive and the audience was 
obliged to wait over an hour for the curtain to rise, It 
was thought at first that the two artists might have to go 
on in street costume. However, the custumes arrived and 
the opera commenced, much to the entire satisfaction and 
delight of every one. Galli-Curci never sang better ; her 
voice seemed unusually lovely and her acting was distin- 
guished by graciousness and charm of manner. Stracciari 
who assumed the role of the egotistical “Barber” was new 
to Detroit and captivated his hearers by his fine singing 
and spirited acting. The supporting cast measured up to 
the standard set by the two leading artists. Fernando 
Carpi sang the role of the count; Vittorio Trevisan, Doc- 
tor Bartolo: Virgilio Lazzari, Don Basilio, and Marie 
Claessens, Bertha. Cleofonte Campanini was the con- 
ductor and his work throughout the evening was marked 
by its artistic finish 

“Madame Butterfly” 

Saturday afternoon, Puccini's “Madame Butterfly” was 
given with the thoroughly delightful Japanese prima don- 
na, Tamaki Miura, in the title role. She has been heard 
here before in the part but it never loses its pathetic charm. 
She brings to it authoritative touches that accentuate its 
tragedy and her singing has its own peculiar fascination. 
Forrest Lamont sang the role of Pinkerton most accept- 
ably, while Irene Pavloska made an admirable Suzuki. The 
remainder of the well rounded cast was as follows: Kate 
Pinkerton, Alma Peterson; Sharpless, Auguste Bouilliez ; 
Prince Yamadori, Vittorio Trevisan; the Bonze, Desire 
Defrere; Goro, Lodovico Oliviero. Giuseppe Sturani was 
the conductor and shared in the honors of the perform- 


ance. 
Double Bill 

Saturday evening the double bill served to introduce a 
number of new singers, Much interest centered in the 
appearance of Rosa Raisa who sang Santuzza. Not only 
did she justify all that had been said of her but she 
aroused the audience to such a pitch of enthusiasm that 
at the close of the opera she was given a regular ovation, 
shouts of “bravo” being heard amid the applause. Ales- 
sandro Dolci was the Turiddu; Anna Correnti, Lucia; 
Alfred Maguenat, Alfio; Irene Pavloska, Lola; Campanini 
the conductor. On the whole it was a fine presentation of 
the opera. 

The performance of “Pagliacci” with Peralta, O’Sulli- 
van, Stracciari, Oliverio and Defrere in the various roles 
of Nedda, Canio, Tonio, Beppo and Silvio, was sung de- 
lightfully and acted convincingly, while the beauties of the 
music were revealed under the skillful baton of Sturani. 


“Thais” 


Monday evening Mary Garden in “Thais” attracted a ca- 
pacity house. It was a gorgeous production with a well 
balanced and strong cast and Mary Garden, as was ex- 
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pected, dominated everything. Although many critics 
maintain that she cannot sing, there were many moments 
when her voice was of unusual beauty and always she 
was the superb actress. Georges Baklanoff, as Athanael, 
although hampered somewhat by a severe cold, succeeded 
in rising above it most of the time and gave Miss Garden 
admirable support. O’Sullivan’s Nicias was admirable 
while the two slave girls, impersonated by Alma Peterson 
and Irene Pavloska, were not only good to look upon but 
they sang the music allotted to them charmingly. Marie 
Claessens and Gustave Huberdeau as Albine and Palemon, 
performed their parts acceptably. Campanini was the con- 
ductor. 
“Romeo and Juliet” 


Tuesday evening, Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” was 
given with Yvonne Gall, irene Pavloska, Marie Claessens, 
John O'Sullivan, Octave Dua, Auguste Bouilliez, Alfred 
Maguenat, Vittorio Arimondi, Gustave Huberdeau, and 
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Desire Defrere. Mlle. Gall made a charming Juliet and 
captivated the audience by her singing and acting. The 
remainder of the cast succeeded in giving a thoroughly 
rounded and artistic performance. 


“Il Trovatore” 


Wednesday evening brought “I! Trovatore” and lovers 
of old Italian opera gathered to hear this favorite. The 
singers were applauded to the echo, while the conductor, 
Campanini, shared in the general felicitations. The cast 
follows: Leonora, Rosa Raisa; Inez, Emma Noe; Count 
of Luna, Giacomo Rimini; Manrico, Alessandro Dolci; 
Azucena, Cyrena Van Gordon; Ferrando, Virgilio Lazzari, 


“Carmen” 


Thursday evening brought the closing event of the week 
in Bizet’s “Carmen.” A capacity house greeted the singers 
and much enthusiasm was manifested. Too frequently 
“Carmen” is heard with a prima donna surrounded by an 
indifferent cast, but the presentation of Thursday evening 
left little to be desired. Mary Garden sang the title role 
and her impersonation is as convincing in its way as was 
her Thais Monday night, while the music suits her better. 
Here was no subtle character but a gipsy, a daughter of 
the people, intent in getting what she wanted at all costs. 
Her emotions were all primitive. In Don Jose, O'Sullivan 
reached a thrilling climax of what has been a strenuous 
week for him. Myrna Sharlow sang the role of Micaela 
beautifully, particularly the aria in the third act. Alma 
Peterson and Irene Pavloska as the gipsy girls strength- 
ered the already great impression they have made by their 
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delightful singing during the various performances. 
George Baklanoff seemed to have recovered from his 
cold and made a fine Escamillo, both vocally and his- 
trionically. The remainder of the cast were Zuniga, Gus- 
tave Huberdeau; Morales, Desire Defrere; Dancairo and 
Remendado, Constantin Nicolay and Octave Dua; Lilias 
Pastia, Eugene Correnti. Mention must be made of the 
ballet, with Silvia Tell as premiére danseuse. 

The orchestra deserves a paragraph by itself, for under 
the baton of Campanini it was all that it should be, and 
while ever giving adequate support never overpowered the 
singers. As for the venture of a week of grand opera it 
is to be hoped that it was enough of a success to inspire 
other ventures of a similar character, and, incidentally, to 
hasten the erection of the building which shall properly 
house musical productions of all kinds. J. M. S. 


ARTHUR FOOTE’S “SERENADE” 
HEARD FOR FIRST 
TIME IN TORONTO 





Conservatory Orchestra Gives Annual Concert—Other 
Musical Notes 


Toronto, Canada, March 15, 1919.—The annual concert 
by the Toronto Conservatory Orchestra, Frank E. Blach- 
ford, conductor, was given on Monday evening of the 
present week, the commodious hall being completely filled. 
The chief number was Arthur Foote’s “Serenade,” op. 25, 
and as this was its first performance in Toronto, and 
moreover, it contains some really refined music, it was 
listened to with a great deal of interest. Other numbers 
were Saint-Saéns’ “Sarabande”; Grieg’s Solvejg’s song 
(from “Peer Gynt”) and Tschaikowsky’s “Elegie.” The 
orchestra gave a good account of itself and Mr. Blachford 
can be complimented on its success. Bessie Hutchinson, 
a pupil of the popular teacher, H. Ethel Shepherd, sang 
an aria and several songs very acceptably, and Edmina 
Palmer, violinist, played Sarasate’s “Gypsy Dances.” 

Hambourg Concert Society Heard 


The second concert of the season by the Hambourg 
Concert Society attracted a capacity audience on Tuesday 
evening, March 11, the most noteworthy event of the 
evening being a capital rendition of Beethoven's grand 
trio in B flat for piano, violin, and cello, performed by 
Alberto Guerrero, Jan and Boris Hambourg. This work 
is regarded as one of the most beautiful in the literature 
of chamber music, appealing with equal force to the lay- 
man and musician, because of its gracious melodies and 
imaginative treatment throughout. It received an excel- 
lent performance. César Franck’s sonata for piano and 
violin was the opening number, but the writer did not 
hear it. George E. Boyce, solo pianist, played two bril- 
liant and difficult compositions by Liszt, and was well re- 
ceived, 

English, Latin and Hebrew Music Featured 


On Thursday evening, March 14, English, Latin, and 
Hebrew music was presented at Convocation Hall, under 
the direction of Signor Carboni. The concert, arranged 
specially for the Lenten season, was well attended, and 
consisted of quartets for male voices, and solos. J, Riley 
Tallman sang “Comfort Ye My People” beautifully, and 
Charies Digby contributed the vigorous baritone solo, 
“Why Do the Nations Rage?” His articulation is splen- 
didly clear and distinct, and the same may be said of Mr. 
Vines’ bass solo, “From Thy Lowest Depths, O Sea.” The 
Hebrew group contained a Yiddish melody of Russian Po- 
land, arranged by Kurt Schindler and ecenlenbl sung by 
J. Elcho Fiddes; and a quartet, “Ticanto Shaboss,” ar- 
ranged by B. Wladowsky. The Latin group contained the 
chorus, “Die Irae,” from the “Requiem Mass,” by Verdi, 
which was most expressingly sung by the Toronto Oper- 
atic Society. During the evening, Professor Keys, of the 
University staff, ak the opportunity to compliment Sig- 
nor Carboni on showing such good national fellowship in 
presenting such a diversified program at this time. 


Fortnightly Musicales 


T. Bernard Preston has inaugurated a series of Fort- 
nightly Musicales, when local talent will be heard under 
favorable conditions. The first of these recitals was given 
on Friday evening, March 14, when Rudolf Larsen, vio- 
linist, and Ernest Caldwell, baritone, were the artists en- 
gaged. Mr. Larsen played Handel’s sonata in E major; 
Hungarian Dance, Brahms; polonaise in D major, Wieni- 
awski; and his own arrangement of “In Stilly Night.” 
The playing of these numbers was distinguished by good 
tone and fine technical assurance. Mr. Caldwell sang with 
luminous success “Vision Fugitive,” from Massenet’s 
“Herodiade,” and songs by Elgar, Andrews, Wolf, Brans- 
combe and Healey Willan. W. O. F. 
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CONCERTMASTER THADDEUS RICH LEADS 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





Replaces Conductor Stokowski, Ill, and Proves Ability—Hofmann Scores as 
Soloist—Werrenrath Sings With Boston Orchestra—Braslau, Zimbalist, 
Ornstein in Joint Recital—Musical Art Club Enlarges 
Field—Jenkins-Wade Recital 





Philadelphia, Pa., March 26, 1919.—Before an audience 
that crowded every nook and corner in the Academy of 
Music on Saturday evening, March 22, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra presented a delightful program in a manner tkat 
aroused unlimited enthusiasm. Because of Stokowski’s 
illness, Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of the orchestra, 
conducted both the Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing performances and acquitted himself in a decidedly 
satisfactory and praiseworthy manner. -His leading was 
authoritative and virile and denoted the keen sense of 
musicianship and scholarly attainments with which he is 
endowed. 

Berlioz’s overture, “Le Carnaval Romain,” was presented 
with verve and vigor. The symphony was the second 
Brahms. There is much depth and power in the score that 
makes a strong appeal to an audience, especially when 
played as the orchestra played it. The whole symphony 
was performed in a way highly creditable to the conductor 
pro tem and to the artists directed by his baton. 

Upon the appearance of Josef Hofmann, there was a 
thunder of applause that lasted for many minutes. Hof- 
mann selected the Liszt E flat concerto, and his work 
never shone to better advantage. Each phrase and period, 
each passage and mood were compassed with a degree of 
artistry, improvement upon which is impossible to imagine, 
Moreover, Hofmann’s conception and reflection of the 
Liszt D dat is beyond any question of doubt among the 
highest attainments of tonal recreation in the history of 
the keyboard. As the final cords of the concerto rang 
forth, the applause of the audience came with a spontaneity 
and gusto such as is seldom heard at these concerts. 


“La Reine Fiammette” Presented 


Leroux’s atmospheric and colorful opera “La Reine 
Fiammette,” was given at the Philadelphia Opera House on 
Tuesday evening, March 18 by the Metropolitan Company. 
Geraldine Farrar was excellent as the queen. Hipolito 
Lazaro, as Danielo, had but few opportunities to display 
his splendid tenor voice, but was quick to take advantage 
of those that presented themselves, Adamo Didur, as 
Giorgio D’Ast, sang with his usual vigor and resonant 
appeal. Leon Rothier, in the part of the Cardinal, proved 
satisfying. while Flora Perini, Mary Ellis, Kathleen 
Howard, Lenora Sparks, Marie Mattfeld and others in- 
cluded in the long list of characters were capable. The 
ballet was graceful in simplicity of motion and adornment. 
Pierre Monteux conducted. 


Werrenrath with Boston Orchestra 


Before a crowded house, at the Academy of Music, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra appeared in the last concert 
of its Philadelphia season on Monday evening, March 17. 
Mme. Melba was to have been soloist at this concert, but, 
as she was suddenly called away, one of America’s fore- 
most baritones, Reinald Werrenrath, was selected to fill 
the vacancy. The program included a Berlioz work, 
Beethoven's “Coriolanus” overture and the A minor sym- 
phony from Saint-Saéns, All the numbers were given 
with exquisite tonal warmth, admirable ensemble effects 
and laudable interpretative conceptions. 

Werrenrath gave an exceptional illustration of his 
magnificent vocal ability, musicianship and genius for 
grasping the philosophy, psychology and esthetic values of 
the works programmed by him. His numbers were the 
“Vision Fugitive’ from Massenet’s “Herodiade” and an 
aria from Mozart's “The Magic Flute.” His success was 
immediate and emphatic. The applause which greeted the 
artist’s efforts was spontaneous and vigorous. 


Braslau, Zimbalist and Ornstein in Recital 


Before a large audience on Wednesday evening, March 
19, Sophie Braslau, contralto; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
and Leo Ornstein, pianist, were presented in recital at 
the Philadelphia Opera House by the Van Hugo Musical 
Society. The program, of particular interest, was ren- 
dered in a thoroughly enjoyable and artistic manner, In- 
deed, with such a combination of artists, it would be 
difficult to imagine an event filled with more promise or 
one holding greater fascination in its realization than the 
recital in question. Miss Braslau sang with delightful 
intonation, commendable diction, and an interpretative re- 
flection that was as engrossing as it was charming. As 
compared with her appearance here last season, the vocal- 
ist in many respects revealed marked improvement in the 
matter of color blending and of expressing fixed emotional 
tone concepts of the moods involved in the numbers of- 
fered. Many encores were demanded of her. The mas- 
terly violin art of Zimbalist was thoroughly impressive and 
enjoyed to the fullest extent. 

Leo Ornstein was given a rousing welcome on his ap- 
pearance and straightway set about impressing the audi- 
ence with his worthiness of the greeting accorded him. 
His part in the recital consisted of two groups, but owing 
to the lateness of the hour, it was deemed wise to elimi- 
nate some of the numbers comprised therein. This may 
not have been a good plan, for assuredly Ornstein is an 
interesting and a musically gifted artist whose pianistic 
skill, like his interpretative ability, possesses a fascination 
and proves a source of delight that ever arouses keen 
attention. The efforts of the pianist, in the numbers he 
finally played, however, met with an uproar of genuine 
appreciation that was as spontaneous as it was lengthy. 
Some of the selections in Ornstein’s groups included his 
own prelude in C sharp minor, the Chopin nocturne in F 
sharp major, and the “Rigoletto” fantasy, Verdi-Liszt. 

The accompanist for Miss Braslau was Giuseppe Bam- 
boscheck, who, like Samuel Chotzinoff, presiding at the 


piano for Zimbalist, afforded congenial tonal backgrounds 
for the work of the respective soloists. 


Jenkins-Wade Recital at Witherspoon 


Before an audience that taxed the capacity of Wither- 
spoon Hall on Thursday evening, March 20, Grace Wade, 
soprano, and Louise Jenkins, pianist, gave what proved to 
be a most enjoyable recital. Miss Jenkins, a pianist of 
splendid ability and decided charm, is endowed with an 
efficient technical equipment, assured and clean cut deliv- 
ery, a tone of pleasing warmth and lovely resonant qual- 
ity, and absolute dynamic control. Her intellectual grasp 
of interpretative phases was interesting and convincing. 
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Much care and discretion were used by Miss Jenkins in se- 
lecting her part of the program; consequently from the 
Mendelssohn rondo capriccioso, through a group of Chopin 
numbers to the Beethoven-Liszt “Adelaide” and a stirring 
rendition of Beethoven’s “Dance of the Whirling Der- 
vishes,” there was constant attention and a progressive in- 
crease of interest on the part of the audience to the end. 
Prolonged sieges of applause greeted the colorful efforts 
of Miss Jenkins and two encores were given by her. 

Miss Wade is the possessor of a pleasing voice over 
which she exercises absolute control. Her ideas of rendi- 
tion proved to be in accord with the spirit and nature of 
the songs she selected for the occasion, this being espe- 
cially true of Musetta’s waltz from “La Bohéme” and 
“Three Little Fairy Songs,” by Besly, while Arditi’s 
“Parla” and “Thou'’rt Lovely as a Flower,” from Schu- 
mann, were equally well done. At the conclusion of each 
of the two groups offered the vocalist was enthusiastically 
applauded and, after many recalls, offered three encores. 
Eleanor Quinn, the accompanist, created a splendid tonal 
background for the singer, reflecting both mood and in- 
terpretation in a manner that called forth much merited 
and praiseworthy comment. 

Musical Art Club Enlarges Field 

The Musical Art Club of Philadelphia, prominently 
identified with the musical growth of this city for some 
time past, has by action of its board of directors made it 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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Contract Renewed for Season 1919-20 
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CONCERT DEPARTMENT 
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MURATORE— 3 
GODOWSKY—20 
CASALS—17 








Blocks of Dates Booked for Concert Artists 


LEGINSKA—12 
FANNING—18 
MENGES—10 


And Smaller Groups of Dates for THEO KARLE, MAUD POWELL and Others 


PARLOW—20°* 
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LOUIS BAILLY’S CAREER 
AS VIOLA SOLOIST AND AS 
QUARTETIST EVER MEMORABLE 


By Adolfo Betti 


When Berlioz—true musical prophet that he was—first 
foresaw the enormous possibilities of the viola, both as a 
solo instrument and as an instrument for the ensemble, 
the viola was like a deserted child in the aristocratic 
family of the strings; for its many qualities and peculiar 
beauties of timbre had been passed by by all composers, 
with the exception of Bach and Mozart. But, as the 
‘Symphonie Fantastique” was the starting point of all the 
modern symphonic poems (Liszt, Saint-Saéns, Strauss) 
and of all the much discussed program music—so it seems 
that it was “Harold en Italie,” which opened the way to 
the French modern school of composers inspiring them to 
enrich the repertory of the modern French viola players. 

Is it mere accident or a reflex of this ancestry which 
makes the actual French school of viola players so promi- 
nent in the world? It is hard to say. At any rate, no 
country can claim so many distinguished artists in this 
field as France 


Louis Bailly’s Career 


Louis Bailly has cultivated the viola in all its many 
manifestations, and, although still in the prime of life, has 
achieved such a wide reputation, both as soloist and as 
an ensemble player, that a few remarks about the mile- 
stones of his career will undoubtedly be of interest, not 
only to musicians, but to music lovers. 

He was born on June 13, 1882, in Valenciennes, a town 
in northern France, best known for its celebrated laces, 
yet deserving to attract the attention of the world for 
other more important qualities. Watteau, that magician 
painter of “L’Embarquement pour Cythére” first saw the 
light of day in Valenciennes, and it is there that Carpeaux 
the eminent sculptor, who enriched the world with so 
many important works, also was born. Although a com- 
mercial town, Valenciennes has contributed more artists 
(Prix de Rome) to the great Parisian intellectual melting 
pot, than any other French town. Rich with artistic at 
mosphere, it is there that young Bailly seems to have ab 
sorbed the enthusiasm for beautiful painting, which is one 
of his strong characteristics, for his sense of form and 
color 1s as keen as is his sense of sound, and his knowledge 
of the history of painting is quite surprising for a musi- 
cian. In Valenciennes, besides his musical training, he 
pursued his other studies, and, although a musical prodigy 
of whom his teacher, Schelbaum, and the critics of his na 
tive town were “quite proud,” his musical destiny was in 
the balance, for his mother objected to his becoming a 
musician, The violinist Lefort, giving a concert in Val 
enciennes precipitated events, by advising strongly that the 
young prodigy be allowed to pursue his musical studies. 
After a family council being held it was finally decided 
that he be permitted to go to Paris and there enter the 
( onservatory 

Wins First Prize 


For three years (1896, 1897, 1808) he studied the violin 
and then entered the viola class, finishing at the end of the 
year at the head of his class with the first prize—a fact 
almost without precedent in the history of that institution. 
Leaving the Conservatory with this highest obtainable dis- 
tinction, he now faced the most difficult years of his ca- 
veer—years of hard work and striving for recognition. He 
became successively viola soloist with Colonne, at the 
Opera Comique, at the Grand Opera and at the “Concerts 
de Conservatoire,” climbing step by step the path of suc- 
cess, until an opportunity arrived which proved to be a 
turning point in his life. 


Joins Capet’s Quartet 


Capet organizes a quartet and asks Bailly to sit at the 
viola desk. It proves to be one of the historical moments 
in the musical life of France, for Capet with wonderful 
abnegation dedicates himself entirely to the propaganda 
of the Beethoven quartets, playing for several seasons the 
complete set. It is a mission, it is an “apostolat,” and here 
Bailly with his love for “le noble effort,” as some one said 
of him, finds himself in a congenial element. 

The last quartets especially attract wide interest. Al- 
though played a few years previously by Morin, Chevil- 
lard (the father of Camille), Mas and Colblain, they were 
almost unknown to the younger generation, and, as soon 
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as Capet plays them, the public is taken by storm. “Per- 
haps, after all, the last word in instrumental music,” writes 
Arthur Coquard, “A summit of human thought, a pin- 
nacle of human emotion,” says Gustave Samazeuilh. To 
quote the appreciation of the critics at that moment, 1s 
like going through the most amazing collection of dithy- 
rambs. 

“The Capet Quartet,” writes Pierre Lalo in “Le Temps,” 
“plays Beethoven with love, humility and an almost re- 
ligious worship—hence their success!” “Wonderful dig- 
nity, surprising nobility,” says Braveau. 

And when, through the efforts of the Ministry of Fine 
Arts and the courtesy of Gabriel Fauré, the Conservatory 
opens wide the doors of the most celebrated and oldest hall 
in the world, enthusiasm knows no bounds and French 
musicians realize that a new and noble page has been 
written in the history of their art. 

After the conquest of Paris, a long and triumphal tour 
through Italy follows, where, the Capet Quartet among 
other honors, has the distinguished privilege of» playing 
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before Queen Margherita. Bailly’s association with Capet 
lasted seven years. 
A Member of Geloso Quartet 


He then joined the Geloso Quartet, with which he made 
extensive tours through England, playing at frequent in- 
tervals in London, and through Germany, where he ap- 
peared as soloist in Strassbourg with Geloso (“symphonie 
concertante,” Mozart) and in Berlin with Pugno (Loeffler’s 
“rhapsodies” for the first time). 


Substitutes for the Flonzaley Quartet 

In 1917 Mr. Betti asked Bailly to join the Flonzaley 
Quartet to fulfill the place of Mr. Ara, who had been 
called to the colors, and, thanks to the good offices of Mr. 
Cortot, he was released from his military duties and came 
to America. Of his activity during last season here, it is 
superfluous to speak, as the impressions are still fresh in 
the memory of the great legion of his admirers. 


Nahan Franko to Lead at Saratoga 


Nahan Franko has been engaged to give a series of 
art concerts with his orchestra at the Grand Union Hotel, 
Saratogo, during the entire month of August. 
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“More than a master.” 


—Montreal, Canada, Herald 
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CHICAGO NORTH SHORE 
MUSIC FESTIVAL, 1919 


Splendid Array of Soloists Will Help Make This the 
Finest of Many Notable Events 
Evanston, Ill., March 26, 1919. 


Complete plans have just been completed for the 1919 
Music Festival to be held in the Northwestern Gymnasium 
building in Evanston (Ill.), May 30, 31 and June 2, 4, 5— 
four nights and a Saturday matinee—five concerts as in 
previous years. The solo artists engaged are John 
McCormack (two nights), Rosa Ponselle, the new sensa- 
tional soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; Herbert 
Witherspoon, -bass of the Metropolitan Opera; Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, contralto; Mabel Garrison, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Arthur Hackett, tenor; Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera. 


1919 


The Opening Night 


Friday night, May 30 (Memorial Day) is the opening 
night and the principal choral work will be Verdi’s colossal 
“Requiem.” Preceding the “Requiem” Percy Fletcher’s 
“A Song to Victory” will be sung as the opening number 
of this festival. The solo artists engaged for this evening 
are Florence Hinkle, soprano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, con- 
tralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor and Herbert Witherspoon, 
bass. The entire Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will 
ae the accompaniments and Peter C. Lutkin will 
conduct. 


Saturday Matinee 


The next concert will be the usual Saturday matinee, 
which will include the children’s choir of 1,500 voices from 
the Evanston Grade Schools, Wilmette and Glencoe 
schools, which will be heard in a cantata as well as 
children’s and patriotic songs. The cantata to be sung at 
this matinee is entitled, “The Forest Rondo,” by Louise 
Ayres Garnett, and this will be the first performance of 
this cantata anywhere. The children will also sing a choral 
arrangement of the march, “Pomp and Circumstance,” by 
Elgar, and the waltz song and soldiers’ chorus from 
“Faust.” The soloist of the afternoon will be Mabel 
Garrison, soprano, who will be heard in the polonaise from 
“Mignon” and in a group of songs especially suitable to 
the afternoon, Orchestral numbers will be given by the 
entire Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra with Emil Ober- 
hoffer conducting. Osborne McConathy will direct the 
children’s chorus. 

Artists’ Night 


Monday night, June 2, will be “Artists’ Night” with 
John McCormack, soloist of the evening. Mr. McCormack 
will sing arias by Mozart and Beethoven and will conclude 
the evening with a group of songs, one of which is “The 
Star,” hy Saint-Saéns. The entire Minneapolis Symphony 
will again furnish the accompaniments and will provide 
special numbers under the direction of Mr. Oberhoffer 

Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” 

Wednesday night, June 4, will be devoted to a perform- 
ance of Elgar’s “The Dream of Gerontius,” a master work 
of modern choral compositions. Mr. McCormack will 
have the tenor role in this great work. Cyrena Van 
Gordon, mezzo-soprano, and Reinald Werrenrath are the 
other soloists. The festival chorus of 600 voices will sing 
the choral parts of this cantata and the Minneapolis 
Symphony will accompany under the conductorship of 
Peter C. Lutkin. 

“Victory Night” 


The final night of this festival will be Thursday, June 
5 and is called “Victory Night.” Rosa Ponselle and Paul 
Althouse, both of the Metropolitan Opera, will be the 
soloists of the evening; both artists are American born. 
Mr. Althouse will sing the celebrated aria “Celeste Aida” 
and Miss Ponselle will follow with “O Patria Mia” from 
“Aida.” Later in the evening Miss Ponselle will sing the 
“Bird Song” from “Pagliacci” and both will appear in the 
duct from the first act of “Madame Butterfly.” A new 
choral work written especially for the occasion by Mr. 
Lutkin, entitled “Hymn of Thanksgiving” will be sung for 
the first time and the “American Fantasy,” by Victor 
Herbert, will be one of the orchestral numbers under the 
direction of Mr. Oberhofier, Are Oldberg has composed 
a “Festal” rhapsody which will also be given a first per- 
formance on this occasion. The evening will end with the 
great Hallelujah chcrus from “The Messiah,” by the festi- 
val chorus of 600 singers, the a capella choir and soloists. 
The Minneapolis Orchestra will give other orchestral num- 
bers under the direction of r. Oberhoffer, and Mr. 
Lutkin will conduct the choral numbers. 

Officers and Directors 


The ofiicers and directors of the Festival Association 
are: President, Harry B, Wyeth; first vice-president, 
Frederic W, Chamberlain; second vice-president, Alex- 
ander O. Mason; secretary, Walter B. Smith; treasurer, 
John Hale Hilton; historian, Frederic P. Vose. Directors, 
Sewell L. Avery, Frederic W. Chamberlain, Henry S. 
Henschen, John Hale Hilton, Chancellor L. Jenks, Frank 
E. Lord, Alexander O. Mason, James F, Oates, Joseph E. 
Paden, Frank S. Shaw, Walter B. Smith, Charles N. 
Stevens, Frederic P. Vose, Harry B. Wyeth. Business 


manager, Carl D. Kinsey. 


Van Gordon Oxford Recital “Artistic Event” 


Oxford, Ohio, March 18, 1919—The most enjoyable 
and artistic event of the college year was the song recital 
given by Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, at Western College on Monday 
evening, March 17. It was, incidentally, the first musical 
event to take place in Kumler Memorial Chapel. Miss 
Van Gordon was at her best.and her program was well 
suited to show the wide range of her voice. Her accom- 
paniments were splendidly rendered by Joseph W. Clokey, 
a group of whose songs the singer employed to o: the 
program. Besides an aria from “Mitrane” and “La Fa- 
vorita,” Miss Van Gordon contributed so by Lenor- 
mand, Rabey, Salter, Harris, Saar, Whitfield and Mac- 
Fadyen. C. H. M. 
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YOUTHFUL JOURNALIST 
; EULOGIZES MARTHA ATWOOD 


Writes Eloquent Description of Noted Soprano’s Sing- 
ing—Press Calls Her “Something of a Yvette 
Guilbert”—Unusual Interpretative Powers 
Attract Attention 


Martha Atwood, the charming soprano whose New 
York recital on February 2 brought forth the unanimous 
approval of the critics, was in one instance called “Some- 
thing of a Yvette Guilbert of English Balladry but with 
a real voice besides,” by the Evening Sun. When seen by 
a Musica Courier representative, Miss Atwood stated 
that Mme. Guilbert had always been a great inspiration 
to her. 

“What I have strived most to do was to make all my 
songs—my art songs, I mean—as vital with meaning as 
my strophed songs or ballads,” said the singer. And—in 
this Miss Atwood succeeds as the critic of the Evening 
Mail agreed when she stated: “No matter what she sings 
the beauty is always there!” 

“A voice rightly used, or used in agreement with nature 
as a friend, can produce various colors without being unvo- 
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cal,” Miss Atwood continued. “The art song requires 
great breadth in treatment and liberties which may seem 
to be exaggerations, but which do not depart from the 
composer’s evident intention. I believe that the poem must 
be the basis of every thing—what it means, its context, or 
the period, the characters and the type of life it expresses 
or is taken from!” 

Miss Atwood does not believe that a different technic of 
voice is needed for songs, if the resonance is derived from 
correct placing; the color and accent in both tone and dic- 
tion (there is a difference) is enough to make the effects. 
She says that song interpretation involves a business and 
variety in detail for which there is no opportunity in opera, 
and that the voice may through it gain rather than lose 
in flexibility. 

To say that Miss Atwood’s interpretative ability is very 
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keen, and that she always impresses her audiences, is ex- 
pressing it rather mildly. A unique occurrence of how at 
her recent recital one particular song entitled “Daybreak,” 
Mabel Daniels, inspired a young journalist, one of fifteen 
children—Olive O’Byrne by’ name—to write an impression 
of Martha Atwood and her art, must be quoted to illus- 
trate still further that remarkable talent of the singer. 
Miss O’Byrne has called her article “A Singer and a 
Song,” and she heads it with the following verse: 
There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. . . . 
Herewith follows the article itself: 


Thus ~~ as the opening strains of “Daybreak” floated from 
the lips of Geautiful Martha Atwood during one of her recitals. 
The sensuousness and mystery of reborn spring stirred in the 
blood of her audience as she sang of the perennial miracle. So 
faint the line of demarcation between the real and unreal—when 
the spirit soars—that the iovely singer became for us the embodi- 
nent of the dawn. We became one with her as she with Nature. 
At her behest the budding flowers opened to our astonished senses, 
filling the air with elusive fragrance; birds caroled joyously in the 
trees while eagerly we leaned forward to glimpse them. The silver 
mists rolled gently away from the hills, revealing to us their eternal 
majesty, and as we revelled in the sparkling waters of the brook 
that laved our feet the Sun God caught us in his warm embrace 
and for one precious moment it was given us to glimpse the 
infinite mystery of it all—the infinite, eternal mystery of love! 
As the last wonderful notes died away the high priestess of the 
dawn became merged in the bewitching singer whose unusual gift 
of interpretation and charm of voice had wrought such sweet, be- 
wildering havoc in the hearts of her hearers. Hers is the 


“Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 

Miss Atwood opened her season with an appearance at 
the Maine Festivals last November, where she achieved 
distinctive success. The critics described her art in the 
most flattering manner, one on the Bangor Daily News 
saying: “There is beauty to her voice unusual even among 
good sopranos. There is a simple womanly charm of per- 
sonality, a graciousness of manner, a superb carriage, and 
what is more uncommon, an unusual talent in expression 
and perspection of dramatic values. Her voice is warm 
in color and deeply emotional.” 


Farrar to Sing for Vacation Association 


An interesting musical event will occur at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Tuesday evening, April 18, when the 
gala concert of the Vacation Association takes place. In 
former years these concerts always have been a rare treat. 
Last year’s affair still is a vivid and wonderful memory 
to all those who were fortunate enough to attend. At 
the time, as may be remembered, Fritz Kreisler, Paderew- 
ski and the Boston Orchestra made up the program, and 
$20,000 was raised. This year an equally fine program 
has been planned. Geraldine Farrar will make her first 
concert appearance of the season at this time. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (Leopold Stokowski conducting) will 
have its first evening appearance, and Serge Rachmaninoff 
will play the piano. The Vacation Association was 
formed with the object of aiding self-supporting women 
to enjoy the benefits of annual vacations, by acting as a 
holding company for their weekly savings. It has grown 
in the last seven years from a small group to an organiza- 
tion of about 8,000 self-supporting women whose deposits 
average $75,000. It not only has its thrift aspect but its 
social aspect. At the headquarters, 38 West Thirty-ninth 
street, many girls meet for entertainment and other ac- 
tivities such as lectures, dramatics, and concerts. The con- 
certs are given on Sunday afternoons and some of the 
best artists appear there. 

The tickets for the April 8 event now are on sale at 
the clubrooms of the Vacation Association, 38 West Thir- 
ty-ninth street, the box office of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and at the leading ticket agencies of the city. 


Heifetz to Play Brahms and Sinding 
Jascha Heifetz who makes his last New York appear- 
ance of the season in Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
April 6, will include in his program the Brahms sonata in 
D minor and the suite by Sinding. 
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EMMA ROBERTS, 
Who appeared as soloist with the Naval Glee Club at Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., on March 4. Conductor Swineford may be 
seen at Miss Roberts’ right. 





Marguerite Fontrese to Sing at Maine Festival 

Marguerite Fontrese sang recently at the Orpheus Club, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and so pleased the audience that she has 
been re-engaged to appear there next season. On April 
6 she will sing at the Liederkranz Society’s concert and 
on April 8 at a concert in Waterbury, Conn., with War 
ren Proctor, Francesca Peralta and Clarence Whitehill. 
Miss Fontrese has also been engaged for the Maine Fes- 
tivals of 1919. 





Berimen to Present Eleven Young Pianists 


Ernesto Berumen, who has been unusually busy with 
concert work and teaching for the past two months, has 
resumed his class lessons which have been an important 
feature of his teaching. Every Saturday afternoon all his 
pupils gather at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios and play 
for each other for two hours. Mr. Berdimen will present 
eleven of his best pupils in three recitals this spring. The 
first one will take place on April 5, with an unusually in- 
teresting program. The other two will be announced later 


Scott’s New Duet Sung with Success 
On Sunday evening, March 2, at the Calvary Methodist 
Church, New York, Miss Loorland, soprano, and Emma 
Gilbert, contralto, sang John Prindle Scott’s new duet, 
“The Shadows of the Evening Hours.” The same day, 
Mabel Corleu Smith, a visiting Chicago soprano, sang 
his “Trust Ye m the Lord” at South Orange, N. J 





Seidel and Muzio in Joint Recital 
__On Thursday, March 27, Claudia Muzio, soprano, and 
Toscha Seidel, violinist, gave a joint recital in Richmond, 
Va., under the auspices of the Sunnyside Day Nursery; 
it was their first appearance in Rickmond. 





Tsianina Both Cook and Singer 
From a Paris correspondent comes the following: 
“While playing in Verdun, where not only roofs but cooks 
were lacking, the Indian Princess, Tsianina, proved as ef- 
ficient in preparing a well cooked meal for the entertainers 
as she did in singing ‘From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water’ for the soldiers.” 
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KAPLUN ARONSON 


i} Russian Pianist 





Soloist with the 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
at Chicago, Nov. 22, 23, 1918 


Yesterday’s performance convinced me anew that Mme. 
Aronson is a young artist of quality, reflecting more the 
poetic spirit of music than the glittering gaudiness of the 
virtuoso pianist. Her touch is delicate and fine, the runs 
clear, limpid, smooth. Pianissimo and mezza forte timbres 
were produced with a tone of elegance and restraint.—Chi- 
cago Evening American, 

Mme. Aronson disclosed a refinement of style. It was a 
performance distinguished for elegance, rather than brilliance 
and for its musicianship rather than for sensationalism.— 
Chicage Daily News. 

Her playing of the Saint-Saéns’ concerto was glib, grace- 
ful and of a pleasant facility.—Chicago Herald-Examiner. 











Soloist with the 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
at Detroit, Feb. 23, 1919 


Mme. Aronson’s offering was the Saint-Saéns concerto in 
G minor, a number in which she demonstrated remarkable 
ability as a pianist, a smooth and delicate touch and_intel- 
ligent interpretation. Mme. Aronson is a native of Russia, 
a woman of fine appearance and gracious manner.—Detroit 
Times. 

Her softer and more romantic passages revealed a beau- 
tiful, liquid quality in Mme. Aronson’s tone.—Detroit Journal, 








" Engaged with the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Other Critical Opinions: 


iven and Saplayet her 
criabin was a charming 
elightful.—Denver: Rocky 


“La Campanella” was beautifully 
lovely quality of tone. A poeme b 
number and the Arensky Etude 
Mountain News. 


Her tone is crisp and clear and she has a large variety 
of tonal coloring at her command.—Buffalo: Buffalo Express. 


Mme. Aronson, going into grateful and familiar matter by 
D’Aibert, Beethoven, Brahms, Lisst, exposed herself as_ facile, 
melodic, adroit, imaginative, brainy.—Chicago Daily Tribune 
(Frederick Donaghey). 

She produced the light-hearted, almost jocund mood of the 
piece (Brahms’ Capriccio in B minor) more delightful than 
a comment upon it can imply.—Chicago Daily Journal 
(Edward C. Moore). 


The striking characteristics of Mme. Aronson’s talents are 
above all solidity of tone, superb endurance, steel-like wrists 
and fingers, crisp rushing runs and an excellent sense of 
rhythm.—Chicago Evening American (Herman Devries). 


Mme. Aronson p that indefinable charm and dis- 
tinction of artistic utterance that makes all the difference be- 
tween playing that is merely pe and playing that is fas- 
cineting to the ear.—Chicago Herald (Felix Borowski), 








For Terms and Dates, address 624 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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SUCCESS MEANS SERIOUS STUDY, 
SAYS RICHARD CZERWONKY 


Chicago Violinist Gives His Ideas of Duties of Con- 
certmaster, Teacher and Soloist 


in a recent talk with a Musica Courter representative, 
Richard Czerwonky, the eminent violinist, now located in 
Chicago, expressed his ideas of the duties of a concert- 
master, teacher and soloist. They should be of interest 
to Musica. Courter readers and are therefore printed 
herewith 

“What are the duties of a concertmaster? Many times 
have I been asked that question, The concertmaster is or 
hould be the right hand of the conductor. He should 
have a thorough knowledge of the orchestra as to score 
reading, orchestration and conducting and should be able 
at any time to take the conductor's place should the latter 
be unable to appear for various reasons, A concertmaster 
should study the scores of all the standard symphonies 
ind at all times be familiar with everything that is to be 
played by the orchestra. In some orchestras he holds 
many rehearsals, so as to relieve the conductor from some 
of his work, for a great conductor works very hard; par 


ticularly those who make the orchestra play and use it 
s an instrumentalist uses his instrument. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, a piano; this is a wonderful instrument! Now, 
how to play on it. Very few can get the soul out of it, 
although lots of persons play it. It is even truer with 
the orchestra; the conductor who draws the very soul 
from the human instrument is the great man. 


Must Be a Leader 
Ihe above mentioned duties of the concertmaster are 
not all that are required, He must be, first, a very ac 
complished violinist, if possible above the rest of violin- 


ists in that organization, He is the leader in his section 
the first violins. The other leaders in the second vio 
lins, violas, cellos, and basses, should at all times com 


municate with the concertmaster in regard to bowings, 
etc. It is not a good idea, as in many orchestras, to permit 
the various leaders of the different sections to bave their 
own ideas about bowings and phrasings. This is the work 
of the concertmaster aud should at all times be followed, 
unless the conductor has his ideas about certain phrasing 
hen his instructions must be taken up 

“The influence of a good concertmaster should be so 
great that his entire section will do immediately what he 
requires of them, following his bowings, providing they 
are reasonable, In other words, the whole section must 
piay like one man. 

“| have many nice recollections of my association with 
different orchestras and particularly with the Boston and 
Minneapolis organizations. All these years were well 
spent and it was a great experience for me 

A Successful Teacher Must Love His Work 

“It is only since last year that I have given up the con- 
certmaster’s post to use all my time for solo work and 
teaching. While I have taught for a great many years, | 
have never before specialized in this field as | do now. 
Naturally, being very busy with the orchestra and travel- 
ing a great deal, | could not spend so much time with 
my pupils as | would have liked to. I have always en- 
joyed teaching, particularly advanced students, although | 
don't mind instructing less advanced pupils as long as they 
are willing to work. To my mind, to be a successful 
teacher one must love this kind of work. I do, and I 
have had much success. It is very hard sometimes to 
know just what to do with a pupil. My idea is never or 
very seldom to treat two alike. I look at them a great 
deal like a doctor would at his patients—different diseases 
need different treatments. There is a lot of musical medi- 
cine for all kinds of violin diseases. It is up to the 
teacher to know just what is the best for each individual 
pupil, The work with the advanced student, of course, is 
more work altogether. However, nothing gives me more 
pleasure than to conduct a master class of violin students. 
In studying a concerto I find it a great help to the pupil 
to tell him something about the composer, his life and 
activities. Absolutely necessary I find it to analyze the 
work .with the students, play the themes for them, show 
them how they are worked out and developed and im- 
press upon them always the fact that they must keep the 
accompaniments in mind and study the orchestra score, so 
that if they should play the work some day they would 
know exactly what to expect. Therefore, I find it abso- 
lutely compulsory that every serious violin student should 
study, first, enough piano so that he may be able to play 
the piano part of the works he studies—not necessarily 
master them, but enough so he may get an idea of what 
is going on while he plays the violin part; second, he 
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should study by all means, theory and harmony, etc., so 
he may know the grammar ‘of the language he is speaking. 
Although it is called the universal language, I always find 
it quite — when I think of musicians who do not 
know their A B C’s; in other words, do not master the 
language they speak every day. 

“As I said before, one must love the work he is doing in 
order to be successful, and so it is with teaching. It is 
not always true that a great teacher must be a great ar- 
tist himself. There are many great artists that could not 
teach, principally perhaps because they are not interested 
enough in it and have their thoughts too much on their 
concert work. I know of teachers who, while their pupils 
play, look out of the windows and study the life of the 
street; others memorize their concert pieces and so on, 
but I ‘should think such people ought not to teach. They 
should leave teaching to those who make a study of this 
kind of work and are really interested in it and obtain re- 
sults. Take, for instance, great men like Joachim, Auer, 
and Sevcik. These are some real pedagogues, and they 
have proven it to the world. Speaking of Joachim re- 
minds me of some true happenings concerning the violinist 
and the Kaiser. The Kaiser asked Joachim some time 
ago to teach two of his sons the violin. Joachim replied: 
‘Your majesty, I fully appreciate the honor of teaching 
your sons but I am very sorry to say that all my time is 
so taken up with talented students that I find it impos- 
sible to accept your majesty’s offer.’ Ever after that 
time Joachim was no longer a favorite with the Kaiser. 
Often asked why he would not go to America for a big 





RICHARD CZERWONKY, 
Whose five songs were sung with success by Charles W. Clark 
at the Bush Conservatory “Open House” entertainment. 


tour, Joachim would say: ‘I would love to go, for I am 
very anxious to see that wonderful country, but I must 
not neglect my students. It would take all season to go 
there and I could never leave my pupils alone that long.’ 
The biggest trips ever made by Joachim were to Eng- 
land, where he was the most celebrated of them all. The 
music lovers of London presented him with a wonderful 
Stradivarius violin which he treasured very highly. 

“Not enough can be emphasized the necessity of spend- 
ing a great deal of time on chamber music, particularly 
quartet playing. It is musically more broadening than 
anything else, and to me there is nothing more wonderful. 

“The soloist’s career is one of the most difficult and 
most nervous ones. That is when an artist always wants 
to give of his very best. At the same time it is very 
satisfying, especially when an artist is appreciated. I love 
to play concertos with the orchestra for it is such a great 
satisfaction musically. At the same time I do enjoy re- 
cital work with piano accompaniments. The recital, of 
course, gives the artist all the chance in the world to 
‘show off’ in every direction musically, as well as tech- 
nically. I have been asked manystimes why I play num- 
bers by American violinists, like Spalding, Stoessel, 
McMillan and Hochstein. Well, I play them because | 
like them, not because they are American or any other 
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nationality. They are lovely numbers and I do wish very 
much that other violinists would look into some of our 
own music. They would be surprised how many lovely 
things they would find. Why always play the same old 
things? cannot see it. There is a lot of good music 
written right here in this country. I would like to draw 
attention to a new concerto by Cecil Burleigh. I had the 
pleasure of seeing the MS. last year and liked it so much 
that I spoke to the Carl Fischer Music Publishing Com- 
pany about it. I am very happy to say that at present 
the concerto is in print and ought to be out soon. I have 
asked Mr. Burleigh for the privilege of being the first 
one to perform it.” 


GET OUT OF THAT RUT! 


By Gaylord Yost 

This is a great world—a great age. Those watching the 
parade pass perhaps observe more misdirected energy than 
any other one thing. Failure, with its accompanying hosts 
of fear, envy, ignorance and pessimism, stalks rampant 
through the ages. We are too busy envying and criticising 
the other fellow. Get busy and criticise youself! You will 
have plenty to do. 

The musician goes to a concert not to enjoy the music 
but to carefully seek the weaknesses of the performer, and 
it is of these he speaks, should you inquire of him con- 
cerning the performance. The good things are forgotten. 
How human! ‘Mr. Notyetsky plays well, but—you should 
have heard how he did such and such a passage. Ridicu- 
lous!” Tradition is a huge manacle on the neck of hu- 
manity. You have your idea of beauty, I have mine. Be- 
cause your idea does not happen to coincide with the one 
have been taught or acquired, I shall not brand you as a 
fool. Art is flexible and each artist is right according to 
lis Own inner conscicusness. Too often is the pedantic 
pill of the pedagogue lodged in the young and growing 
mind of the pupil, never to be rooted out. Of course, your 
teacher was right. But have you no originality? Do you 
fail to heed the inner voice of your own soul and thus de- 
velop an individuality? 

Again I say tradition is a huge manacle fastened upon 
us, for it would bind us to certain cut and dried rules, 
thereby making slaves rather than the mediums of free 
thought and expression, Musicians should read more 
hooks—science, philosophy, poetry, fiction, history. They 
should broaden their intellectual horizon instead of being 
satisfied to remain one sided pigmies. Down with the 
scenery—long hair and affected idiosyncrasies! Be nat- 
ural, but be somebody. You will be a bigger and more 
efficient artist or teacher if along with your artistic growth 
you strive to enlarge and develop your love for all that is 
beautiful in life. A hig artist must have a large spiritual, 
intellectual and emotional understanding and expression. 
He must also have « big ego, but, mind you, well har- 
nessed. Greatness is more than the pose of an actor, So, 
first of all, be an efficient human being, then an artist. Also 
do not focus your att:ntion too much on the dollar lest art 
fly out of the window. Be a humanitarian artist, then you 
need not fear either poverty or failure. Live simply and 
sanely and forget all isms. Follow closely nature’s laws. 
Don’t grumble because people seem to misunderstand you. 
You are out of tune with the Infinite. Wake up! breathe, 
think, act, work, play, love, laugh, and remember that 
tragedies are comedies turned wrong side out. Get in 
tune! 

The world will not stop if you die. Things will go on 
much the same. Do : four work as well as you on but be 
sure that you are gro'ving in body, mind and soul. 

I can see you smile now in your self satisfied way. All 
of which proves tha: you are in a rut, and unless you 
change your attitude. there you will remain. There is 
something bigger anc better just around the corner. Do 
you want it? 


Frank Moulan Responsible for “Flowers 
That Bloom in the Spring” Verses 

When Frank Moulan did some special performances of 
Ko-Ko in “The Mikado” this season with the Society of 
American Singers at the Park Theater, he introduced an 
idea very different from what is generally done in “The 
Flowers That Bloom in the Spring.” He wrote a French, 
Italian, Scotch, English and “tough” verse, and the critics 
in reviewing the performance gave him special praise for 
his verses. 

In “A Royal Vagabond,” which is playing at the Cohan 
and Harris Theater, New York, it is said that Robinson 
Newbold is winning many laughs with his singing of Mr. 
Moulan’s arrangement of “Flowers That Bloom in the 
Spring.” 
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MARY KENT 


CONTRALTO 


New York Debut Recital, Aeolian Hall, March 21, 1919 
“Already an Artist With Rich, Warm Voice Used With Skill Showing 


Positive and Convincing Talent” 


Pleases audience. Mary Kent, a young 
contralto, gave her first song recital yesterday 
afternoon at Aeolian Hall. HER RE.- 
CITAL as a whole was probably the MOST SUC- 
CESSFUL of its kind HEARD IN NEW YORK 
during the season now drawing to a close. In a 
program of broad selection she sang with a voice 
of rare beauty, admirable skill and a clear diction 
and fine knowledge of style. She was very suc- 
cessful in her opening air, Gluck’s “Che Faro 
Senza Euridice,” from “Orfeo,” as she was in 
Haydn’s “Sympathy” and airs by Falconiere. Two 
songs by Wolf-Ferrari and Fourdrain’s “Fleurs de 
Paravent,” served for a pleasing display of finish 
and sentiment, while Georges’ “Hymne au Soliel’’ 
was delivered with excellent dramatic effect. .. . 
She is without doubt a singer who should have a 
good career before her.—The Sun, March 22, 1919. 


7 Recital of unusual interest. ‘ 
Mary Kent relieved what had promised to be a 
dull day in music yesterday by giving a song re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall in the afternoon that was of 
unmistakable worth and interest. 
is native born, until recently had been known as 
Marie von Essen. Her change of name is not to 
her discredit. She had been heard here in solo 
parts at concerts, but this was her first local re- 
cital. Her voice is a bit difficult to define. Some 
of her songs were distinctly those of a contralto, 
but, on the whole, probably she should be called a 
mezzo-soprano. She is a valuable addition 
to the concert stage.—The Evening World, March 
22, 1919. 


The young woman, who has a most attractive 
stage manner, sang a taxing list of songs (far 
older and more experienced singers than she 
would, indeed, have had plenteous difficulties with 
some of these songs). Voice is of a pretty qual- 
ity.— The Evening Journal, March 22, 1919. 


Perhaps it is because there is always something 
dark about a contralto voice that makes us expect 
little girls with fair hair to be sopranos. But Mary 
Kent, who sang in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon, suggests apple-blossoms by her face, and 
poppies by her voice. She has a very pleasant 
contralto, which served her well. There 
was a very large and friendly audience who re- 
garded all that Miss Kent did with indulgent affec- 
tion. She sang especially well two Wolf-Ferrari 
songs. In her English group her dramatic 
sense carried her almost to the point of being cute, 
particularly in Richard Hageman’s “The Cunnin’ 
Little Thing,” and Treharne’s “Mad Patsy.” She 
had to repeat Mr. Hageman’s song, and, as he ac- 
companied her, there was much gracious acknowl- 
edgment all around. He played with that intui- 
tive sympathy which must be very encouraging to 
a young artist. Miss Kent was at her sincere best 
in one of the Lonesome Tunes, “Brother Green.” 
— The Evening Mail, March 22, 1919. 


Mary Kent proves herself in song recital at 
Aeolian Hall. Mary Kent, who gave a song re- 
cital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, is a 


Miss Kent, who’ 


young artist DISTINCTLY OUT OF THE ORDI- 
NARY. Amid the waste of aspiring mediocrity 
which constitutes the average recital season it is 
a relief to meet a NEW TALENT SO VITAL AS. 
APPEARED THIS YOUNG WOMAN’S. The war 
has metamorphized the world, and among its 
metamorphoses has been that of Miss Marie von 
Essen into Miss Mary Kent. Miss von Essen ap- 


peared with the Society of American Singers and 
at that time showed A STRONG OPERATIC 
BENT; now Miss Kent shows a talent no less veri- 
table in the world of song recital. 





Miss Kent is a mezzo-soprano whose range 
might permit her to enter the contralto ranks. 
Her voice is a beautiful one, of sufficient volume, 
and in the upper register of a peculiarly fasci- 
nating quality, a voice, in short, which is distinctly 
personal. Moreover, she is ALREADY AN ART- 
IST. She has a keen feeling for nuance, she 
knows how to color her tone, she knows the value 
of a smooth legato, and she has a RARE COM- 
MAND OF MEZZO-VOCE. Those who heard her 
sing the two songs of Wolf-Ferrari and Four- 
drain’s “Fleurs de Paravent” realized this, and in 
Georges’ difficult ‘(Hymne au Soliel” she proved 
that she has temperament and power. 

In two songs of Carl Deis—and excellent songs 
they were, too—she again proved her delicacy of 
feeling and in Richard Hageman’s charming “The 
Cunnin’ Little Thing,” which the audience forced 
her to repeat, her humor. It is indeed rare to find 
a young singer with the combination of voice, 


temperament, variety of mood, taste and intelli- 
gence such as is possessed by Miss Kent. And, 
moreover, she is good to look upon. Richard 
Hageman furnished her with sympathetic accom- 
paniments and Mr, Deis accompanied her in his 
own songs.—The Tribune, March 22, 1919. 


‘ Contralto pleasant surprise. Rich, warm 
voice used with skill and taste. A pleasant 
surprise for concert-goers was the recital given 
yesterday afternoon by Mary Kent. Miss Kent 
is A CONTRALTO AND A GOOD ONE. She has 
a musical and agreeable voice, rich and warm. 
She uses it with skill and finesse, and sings with 
fine discrimination, taste and style. 

Her knowledge of interpretative values is also 
well developed, and she gets much out of a song. 
Altogether her entertainment was thoroughly en- 
joyable and artistic.—The World, March 22, 1919. 


A contralto heard earlier in the season with the 
hospitable Society of American Singers, Mary Kent 
gave a recital of songs in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon. What nervousness the young singer 
had she quickly conquered and settled down to 
give her friendly and musicianly-audience A CON- 
VINCING AND ARTISTIC EXHIBITION. Miss 
Kent sings with a restraint and nicety which has 
come to her since she was last heard and which is 
much in her favor. An attractive velveted ap- 
pearance was her aid yesterday. It wasa program 
of comprehension and to it—especially to the 
newer pieces—she brought a singing excellently 


regulated and full of understanding.—The Evening 
Sun, March 22, 1919. 

No recent song recital in New York has caused 
more comment than that of Miss Mary Kent, who, 
although heard here in concert, never had given a 


recital until yesterday afternoon, when she sang 
in Aeolian Hall. 

For one thing, Miss Kent recently changed her 
name. She was heard with the Schola Cantorum 
and with the Society of American Singers as Marie 
von Essen. This sounded to her a little too Teu- 
tonic for an American, so she found a name more 
to her liking, as she was born in this country. But 
more important than names was the fact that she 
SHOWED A POSITIVE TALENT FOR SINGING 
SONGS. Her voice is a good one of lovely qual- 
ity, sonorous, yet flexible. 

With a fine artistic style, she sang two Italian 
songs of Wolf-Ferrari and followed “hem with 
Fourdrain’s “Fleur de Paravent,” charmingly in- 
terpreted. It is difficult to do modern French 
things unless one is French, but she gave this lat- 
ter its proper atmospheric touch. In Georges’ 
more strenuous “Hymne au Soliel” she disclosed 
dramatic powers also. A group of English songs, 
the best of which was Sidney Homer’s ‘“Even- 
song,” she presented with clear diction, and there 
was commendable simplicity of manner and purity 
of tone in her singing of a group of folksongs in- 
cluding “Robin Adair’ and “Brother Green,” the 
latter from the Kentucky Mountains. Her recital 
was an ARTISTIC AND A POPULAR SUCCESS. 
Nothing need be added.—The Herald, March 22, 
1919. 
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Contrary to rumor, Caruso will not go to Covent 
Garden for the spring season there. He is sailing 
direct for Italy late in May. 

_— ® - 

Anna Pavlowa and her company are to be a part 
of the annual season of opera at the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires, this summer. 


“ 
—* 


Music, music, music, and more music, is the best 
possible antidote to the material unrest of the pres- 
ent times. If only the politicians and industrial 
princes would recognize this simple fact, much of 
what seems destined to come might be avoided. 


Word comes from Paris that M. Gheusi, rather 
unceremoniously out of his appointment as director 
of the Opéra-Comique, will start an opera house of 
his own, in association with a M. Deval, at a thea- 
ter on the boulevards near the Theatre de Vaude- 
ville. 

Not only has Tito Ricordi resigned as managing 
director of the Ricordi publishing firm, but Lorenzo 
Sonzogno, of the other well known Milan music 
publishing house, has resigned a similar position. 
Kdoardo Banfi now heads Sonzogno, while the Ri- 
cordi direction is in the hands of Cavalieri Clausetti 
and Valcarenghi. 

oe 

For a convenient catalogue, legibly printed, easy 
to read, well arranged and with just sufficient de- 
scriptive matter about the songs listed, the new one 
just issued by Harold Flammer deserves a special 
word of notice. Although the Flammer catalogue is 
a young and short one, it contains a very represen- 
tative list of American composers. 

— 

Monte Carlo has quite a distinguished gathering 
of artists in its opera company for the season that 
is now going on, Lucrezia Bori returns to the op- 
eratic stage there; Tito Schipa, who is coming with 
Campanini, is singing; Louise Edwina is another 
member of the company; and the great baritone 
Battistini, whom America has never heard, also 
graces the season, 

ey 

A practical example for composers is afforded by 
a St. Paul lady who wrote the music for a song 
called “My Minnesota.” She appeared before the 
House of Representatives of that State and asked 
them to pass an act making her song the State an- 
them. Thereupon she sang the piece and had the 
legislators join in the chorus several times, Over- 
come by emotion and the effect of their own vocal- 
ism, the Representatives passed the desired bill, “a 
rare and touching tribute to genius,” as The Bell- 
man remarks smilingly. } : 
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American soldiers now in Germany will bring 
home with them more than the feeling of victory. 
At Coblenz there is a grand opera company, and 
the Yankee boys are reported to be crowding the 
performances nightly. 

seal ininten 

It will be a joyous moment for his myriad friends 
and admirers wien Pasquale Amato, again in full 
health and with his voice restored to all its old 
brilliance, steps for the first time on the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera next season. Mr. Amato, 
accompanied by Mrs. Amato, has already sailed for 
Italy, where he will pass the summer attending to 
personal business, returning to America in Septem- 
ber for a concert tour before the Metropolitan 


opens. 
> 


Y 





America is soon to gain another musician of the 
foremost rank—Giorgio Polacco. His second pa- 
pers were taken out March 27. Now he is off to 
Mexico as artistic director of the Rivero spring 
season there. When he returns, the final ninety-day 
period will be over and he will become a full 
fledged American citizen. It‘is no secret that, im- 
mediately thereafter, he will follow the example of 
another distinguished Italian of operatic circles and 
marry one of America’s daughters. 

sraeniriatanisigill taiiiaiaike 

What a paradox that Henri Rabaud, who has 
conducted opera at the Paris Opéra for many years 
past, and, with the exception of a very occasional 
concert, nothing but opera, should come to us as the 
leader of our most prominent symphony orchestra ; 
and, on the other hand, that Pierre Monteux, who 
gave very good concerts in Paris with his own 
symphony orchestra and had directed only a few 
unimportant operatic performances in his whole 
musical life previous to coming here, should be se- 
lected to go into the pit of our leading opera house. 
Why? 

a cen 

Harry Barnhart, former maestro primissimo of 
community choruses, has returned to the Pacific 
Coast. where he is leading the Berkeley, Cal., 
chorus. What happened to the New York Com- 


munity Chorus? Was it too large for Mr. Barnhart — 


or was Mr. Barnhart too large for it? And Camp 
Upton—or was it Dix? True enough, it is a long 
way from the limelight and Newspaper Row, but 
Mr. Barnhart never cared much for publicity, so of 
course there must be other reasons for his being 
content to suffer his present almost total eclipse. 
However, if Mr. Barnhart choses not to give ex- 
planations of his abandonment of Eastern fields, it 
is no one’s business to pry thereinto. 
ae 

Instead of, as proposed by Mr. Kahn, Mr. Mor- 
gan, and others, sending prize winning young Amer- 
ican composers to Rome (Italy) why not allow them 
to put in a year or two traveling through the United 
States, studying the hypocritical Puritanism of New 
England, the clean, frank, free life of the West, 
the grandeur of the Rockies, the climate and color- 
ing of Colorado, the open air joyousness of Cali- 
fornia, the dynamic progressiveness of the North- 
west, the sensuous imaginativeness of the South, 
the ghettoes of New York and Chicago, the negroes, 
the Italians, the Irish, the Scandinavians—in other 
words, is there nothing to be learned here by Amer- 
ican composers if they are to express the true spirit 
and atmosphere of this many featured and multi- 
phased land of ours? There is no reason to sup- 
pose that a sojourn in Rome would give our young 
composers any such knowledge. 

Last Sunday afternoon marked the closing con- 
cert of the 1918-19 home season of the New York 
Philharmonic, in some respects the most trying and 
in all respects the most successful this venerable 
organization has passed through in the almost eighty 
years of its existence. Financially this winter was 
a record breaker for the Philharmonic (even if 
there is to be a deficit, which is the way of orches- 
tras); and artistically, it is a matter of common 
consent that the players reached a higher standard 
than ever before in the history of that body. Josef 
Stransky has given his hearers eclectic and repre- 
sentative programs of classical and modern works, 
he has allotted a fair share of the proceedings to 
American composers, he has kept a dignified and 
nonpartisan bearing in the face of vicious personal 
and political attacks, and he not only has preserved 
the Philharmonic heritage of worthy symphonic 
performances but has enhanced the prestige of the 
orchestra by adding to its solidity and scholarliness 
the very welcome attributes of technical brilliancy 
and tonal charm. Josef Stransky may not suit all 
the people all the time, but he suits most of the peo- 
ple most of the time and that is the kind of con- 
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ductor New York needs in order to make music 
reach the multitude. 

—o— 

It is not such a far step from banning Latin and 
Greek at our universities, to banning theory and 
counterpoint at our conservatories. 

e—-- 

Bellini’s first real opera—preceded only by two 
unimportant youthful works—has been revived at 
the Teatro Massimo of Catania, Sicily. It is called 
“The Pirate” and was written in 1827. 

or 

The first Italian company to give opera in Triest 
since the Austrian-Italian armistice has heen 
formed. The repertory will be “Traviata,” “But- 
ierfly” and “Ernani.” Gaetano Bavagnoli, who was 
at the Metropolitan for a year, is the conductor. 

xcceneana(nmanem 

Cheerful news comes from St. Louis, where the 
Municipal Opera is to open June 1. It had been 
desired to raise a $20,000 guarantee fund for the 
enterprise ; but $15,000 of it was raised with such 
phenomenal promptness that it was then and there 
decided to increase the guarantee fund to $50,000 
and to give a very much more pretentious series of 
opera performances than had at first been planned 
or even deemed possible. St. Louis is waking up. 
Some day, too, it will do the right thing by its sym- 
phony orchestra. 





Supposing—just supposing—that an All-Galician 
Symphony Orchestra was going to be formed, to 
whom’ would you entrust the management? The 
answer is, to a Galician. And if you were founding 
an All-American Symphony Orchestra, to whom 
would you entrust the management. To a Galician? 
Ridiculous! To an American, of course! The 
Musicav Courier is heartily in support of anything 
that will advance legitimately the cause of Amer- 
ican composers and their music; but it fails to 
understand why an all-American orchestra should 
be started and managed by a man who was born in 
an enemy country, is not a citizen of the United 
States, has been here only a few years, and calls 
himself upon his contracts “manager of musical 
celebrities,” when he has never managed any one 
that, even with the most charitable stretch of imagi- 
nation, could be termed a celebrity; and who, fur- 
ther, began his managerial career as the associate 
of another manager about whose methods various 
stories have been told. 


wena --@ EE 
») al 
DENIALS 

In answer to an article in one of the New York 
dailies, which dished up afresh all the rumors about 
this, that, or the other artist being engaged for the 
Metropolitan Opera next season, asserting stoutly 
that the rumors are true, General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza issued the following statement : 

All reports and rumors to the effect that the Metropoli- 
tan Opera management is or has been considering the en- 
gagement for next season of Amelita Galli-Curci, Lucien 
Muratore, Riccardo Stracciari or Marcel Journet are with- 
out foundation. They would seem to have been set afloat 
as a sort of réclame by the managers of the artists whose 
names are involved in these fairy tales. : . 

Nor is this non-engagement due to financial considera- 
tions, as has been hinted in some quarters. A good avail- 
able artist is always paid what he or she is worth by the 
Metropolitan, which always endeavors to act in a broad, 
liberal spirit. With us, indeed, it is a sort of noblesse 


blige. 

NE in view of the fact that the Metropolitan 
Opera is the greatest institution of the kind in the world, 
it does not propose to be dictated to by any artist or 
artist’s manager. It will continue to conduct its own af- 
fairs in the interest of its subscribers and of the great 
public which patronizes it, always aiming to maintain the 
highest artistic standard possible. 

Doth not the Metropolitan protest a trifle too 
much? And that gentle pat upon its own back— 
“with us, indeed, it is a sort of noblesse oblige!” 
The trouble is, to speak frankly, that Metropolitan 
denials do not always stick. One day last summer 
the Musica Courier was called up by the Metro- 
politan head and assured that the statement of this 
paper that Crimi had been engaged for the Metro- 
politan season of 1918-19 was quite incorrect. The 
denial was justified-—Crimi had not been engaged ; 
was not, indeed, put under contract until Septem- 
ber, 1918. But all the world including Crimi him- 
self seemed to know even in January, 1918, when 
the tenor left the Chicago Opera, that he was to go 
to the Metropolitan the following November—and 
he did. The inevitable logical deduction is that ‘‘all 
the world” knows more about Metropolitan affairs— 
some of them, any way—than does the management 
itself ; also that Metropolitan denials are to be taken 


‘ Jike celery—with-a pinch of salt. 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief. 


We are not a statesman or a politician and this isa 
musical column, but we cannot refrain from agree- 
ing with the New York World, that the flower 
decked caisson and golden starred service flag car- 
ried up Fifth avenue last week made one’s throat 
clutch and one’s heart sick at the thought of the 
young men we sent abroad who never returned. 
The World adds eloquently, and we echo its 
thought : 

If from all the armies of the great conflict the dead 
alone could rise again and march in silent procession up 
Fifth avenue, their numbered hosts would provide such 
a parade as Tuesday’s for every day in the year, includ- 
ing Sundays. 

And if the men in that marching host of spirits of 
the slain passing for a thousand hours past their dead 
generals in a ghostly reviewing stand could speak of 
their dearest desire as they yielded up their lives, of 
what they most passionately wished for friends and kin- 
folk, a great cry would go up of “Never again! Make 
sure, you who live, that there shall be no more such 
senseless slaughters !” 

If there be a better way than the League of Nations to 
insure that these millions shall not have died in vain 
it has not been shown. 

nner 

The well known Hungarian rhapsody seems to be 

more of a threnody just now. 
RRR 

“Paderewski’s Political Program Ready for the 
Peace Conference,” says a headline. How about 
his pianistic program for the American ‘tour next 
season ? 

ene 

We have only to ask for things to get them. Here 
is violinist Bowers playing Sarasate, pianist Kath- 
arine Goodson doing (in London) the Brahms F 
minor piano sonata, and Gabrilowitsch obliging us 
next Saturday with the Schumann G minor key- 
board epic in the same form. 

nr e 

We had one slight qualm of doubt left when we 
joined the Anti-Beethoven Society, but after hear- 
ing the other day that composer’s “grand fugue in 
& flat major,” for string quartet, we have voted 
ourselves a clean bill of conscience. 

ad 

Hofmann is accused by the Sun critic of making 
the middle register of the instrument “sound like a 
clarinet made of silver.” Hofmann should not do 
that. It is uniair to the piano manufacturer. 

eer e 


We know of a firm whose chief endeavor seems 
tc be to make all of music a stock company. 


Attached are two reasons why Germany probably 
attacked England: 
Music Teacher—“Your little Willie is improving, but 
he wants close watching when he gets to the scales.” 
Mother—“That’s just like his father. He made his 
money in the grocery line.”—London Fun. 
“Parks says he was first attracted by his wife’s voice.” 
“And now he is distracted by it.”—Punch, 
ere 
Peter Osgood (aged eight, and after viewing for 
an hour from the MusicaL Courter windows end- 
less waves of khaki clad soldiers of the Twenty- 
seventh): “I’ve got enough. Aren’t they going to 
have anything funny ?” 
id Vd 
Chicago’s orchestral program of April 11 and 12 
consists of Goldmark, Schubert, Beethoven. We 
are too horrified to comment. 
eRe 
By the way, eliminate all German music from 
your mind, and then try to think of three towering 
musical masterpieces. 
Re 
Puccini’s “Suor Angelica” has been rechristened 
—and mostly aptly—by Reginald De Koven. He 
dubs that uninteresting  - “Sour Angelica.” 


“Of course,” greeninks Ada Crisp, “we need not 
expect many American or German works there as 
long as it is the Metropolitan Wopera House.” 

eRe 

Henry T. Finck recalls that when Caruso first did 
the part of Samson here, “he was accused by some 
" of the critics of faulty use of the French language.” 
Mr Finck adds: “Asa matter of fact, Caruso speaks 
French fluently, whereas the French lore of his crit- 
ics did not extend much beyond the ‘parley voo 
Frahnsay’ of the amazing booklets distributed 
among our helpless soldiers over there.” We re- 
member when one of the critics, who had pointed 
out Caruso’s bad French, made a speech at the 


dinner given to Mme. Sembrich by the Bohemians 
and could not pronounce the title of the opera “La 
Fille du Regiment.” 
Re 
The military roll of honor is not the only one. 
Musical heroes are the 167 ladies and gentlemen 
who paid the season’s deficit of the Philharmonic 
Society. By the way, the American composers 
produced by that orchestra this winter were Regi- 
nald Sweet, Mortimer Wilson, Leo Ornstein, Roger 
Huntington Sessions, Harold Morris, Walter Kra- 
mer, John Poweil, W. H. Humiston, Rubin Gold- 
mark, MacDowell, Hadley, Strube, and Chadwick. 
nee 


“Why pick on the mandolin?” asks “Yours 

Truly.” 
eRe 

Schubert's “Unfinished” symphony affords the 
best possible proof of the contention advanced in 
some quarters that symphonies generally are suites 
of separate pieces in no wise related to one another, 
and that it is proper and permissible to perform pub- 
licly some of the movements of a symphony with- 
out doing the whole work. No one ever felt that 
there is anything missing in the Schubert “Unfin- 
ished.” Nevertheless, we suspect that more than 
cne contemporary composer considers himself equal 
to the task of completing the opus, and “in the 
spirit of Schubert.” 

nme” 

J. Dunn gives it as his opinion to this column 
that: “If there were no music critics, I suppose 
those chaps would be among the crowd watching a 
fallen horse, and would give the driver foolish ad- 
vice as to how to get the beast on its feet.” 

Rene 

Stravinsky started the counter revolution in mu- 
sic, but seems to have abandoned it. 

eee 

Geraldine Farrar, Marie Sundelius, Mary Mel- 
lish, and Clarence Whitehill, all Americans, sang 
principal roles in “Carmen” last Saturday, and that 
fact did not seem to interfere in the slightest degree 
with the intensity of the drama or the charm of the 
music. 

nee” 

Nearly all the American singers who appeared in 
opera in Italy speak the language of that country. 
Hardly any of the Italian singers who appear here 
speak English. There is only one inference. 


Andres De Segurola has tortured our soul with a 
frightful mathematical problem. He says that an 
Arabian sheik bequeathed his seventeen camels to 
his three sons, this property to be divided between 
them in the ratio of one-half, one-third and one- 
ninth. The sheik died and there was a terrible 
to do among the filial trio, for it was found im- 
possible to divide the seventeen camels as the testa- 
tor had desired without making a hash or stew of 
all of them. Suddenly an old Hindoo rode by on 
a camel and hearing the dispute he offered a gen- 
erous and speedy solution to the problem. “TI will 
add my own camel to the seventeen,” he said, “mak- 
ing a total of eighteen,” and then apportioned them 
as follows: 


“4X 8=9 
Y%X 1 = 6 
9 MM 18. 2 

Total 17 


Having thus given each son an even larger share 
than he had been allotted under the sheik’s will, the 
old Hindoo remounted his camel and rode away. 
What is the answer? 

nme, 

At the big parade last week thousands of specta- 
tors joined hands and swayed in unison from side 
to side to the tune and rhythm of “When You Look 
in the Heart of a Rose,” played by the band in front 
of the Union League Club, opposite the Mustcar 


CourRIER offices. 
eee 


At the big Wanamaker musical celebration last 
week in Philadelphia the one amusing feature was 
furnished by Beelzebub, the musical editor, who 
announced to the sponsors of the affair that he 
would like to deliver his “now famous address” at 
the ceremonial dinner. This not being desirable to 
the givers of the dinner they so advised Beelzebub 
most tactfully. Thereupon he declared that, at any 
rate, he did not wish-a certain other musical editor 
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invited, and in the event that his desire was disre- 
garded, he would “create a scene.” The other editor 
was invited (perhaps because he likes “scenes”) but 
Beelzebub did not put in an appearance. 

nRne 


Lieutenant Ivor Novello, composer of “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning,” told us an amusing anecdote 
the other day about himself and that song. At the 
height of its popularity it was being played at a cer-: 
tain English barracks when a listening captain said 
to the colonel: “I know the composer of that piece 
very well.” ~The colonel at once showed the great- 
est interest. “Really?” he replied ; “that is splendid, 
Please take him out and have him shot.” 

ene 


The sounds of symphony concerts soon will be 
stilled in our land, but there remain the Easter car- 
ols and spring festivals to be reckoned with. 

RRme 


Charles L. Wagner, the personal conductor of 
McCormack and Galli-Curci, evidently is credited 
with universal versatility by some persons. At any 
rate he received the attached letter not long ago: 

Worcester State Hospital, Worcester, Mass. 
Prof. Chas. Wagner : 
_ Dear Sir—I would like one of your price lists in tattoo- 
ing machines and inks. Please send soon. 
FRANK M, DurTcHenr. 
nd 


The “Letx” Quartet, as a Kansas City paper calls 
then, doubtless will play works by Albenix, Xarem- 
bski, Moxart, Glaxounow and Lisxt. 

ere 

Referring to our recent paragraph about geniuses 
and their noses, ,““A Constant Reader” comments : 
“I have been looking at the Musicat Courter pic- 
tures of the composers of the three American 
(Triptych) operas. They all have big noses.” So 
had Beethoven, Bach and Brahms. So have Sousa, 
Puccini and Saint-Saens, 

Ree 

We have been wondering why the public (and we 
too) used to lionize Wagnerian singers. We have 
come to the conclusion that it was because of the 
Wagner music. We mentioned this to James 
Huneker and he agrees with us. 

mRe*, 


Mascagni and Leoncavallo are not the only one 
work composers. Here are the others: 


SI ag ce ccd Coscueee VER Te Pesaro “Faust” 
CHIPNUIEGT vv ba cccccenvceseebpegess¥s “Louise” 
CRs ss cue see ue oe fetes “Life for the Czar” 
MOTs cv ec cures cues eencitena nue “Marta” 
EOE oa oh. 00) os CORO Chg Be ee Aen “Carmen” 
Raineteth ok ccc ca cuvweu testes cone 
pe errs ee Wedding March 
eS | EPP eT eee ee “Serenade” 
Tschaikowsky ..........+4- Song Without Words 
ERs idre des Hees chewevetedes Second rhapsody 
Wes. oo acls <ccang bs een ie ens “Traumerei” 
SNR a'ssh caren taney eeeens “The Swan” 
WEMIGEE, cieiscc cc vcnvusawedes Pilgrims’ Chorus 
CS Eas Seer ae “Good Bye” 


a atily kad divinle Ora een dace wee Jerceuse 
E flat nocturne 
“The Rosary” 


Godard 
Chopin 


MIN Fog 2 Tis olighada dette aka tau 
CHM iieiid ican cctadd cnewetene wes “Peer Gynt” 
ee ee SO eT OT “Thais” meditation 
Cee esi). s.cc'e caeee raed Reena Mazurka 
AME oi ic cle ok CARUEES + cawenee as Minuet 
ES EE REE en ERS emt Se PS Prelude 
MM ive sa ect cane tends eae hntadndara Largo 
DERN. occ sé stad. ound maa “Toa Wild Rose” 
CNSR ies. 5's conve vicccenegs eure ceies “Espafia” 
5 a ae Pee rie Fe Humoresque 
VOR eks ocr d pienes exes “Rigoletto” quartet 
PI i Suceceeree ed (us “Lucia” sextet 
Stephen Foster .......-+++eeeees “S'wanee River” 
Cie CR ns ca a bp hkene.+ ae “Oh, Promise Me” 
ROARS sabia cncees ciatoved ene “Stars and Stripes” 
An ee ee oe ce ee “Blue Danube” 
pT EPP T CTT ETT. “Invitation to the Dance’”’ 
Meverbeer ......... “Prophete” coronation march 


neRe*e 

According to a very interesting article in the 
American Jewish News that widely popular song, 
“ili, Eili,” is not a folk song, but was composed 
twenty-three years ago in New York by Jacob Kopel 
Sandler, who wrote the words and music in one 
night, as an emergency number for a Yiddish play 
production at the old Windsor Theater, on the 
Bowery. The song was first sung in that play, 
“Brocha, or the Jewish King of Poland,” by Mrs. 
Sophie Carp. It is another Sophie, of the Braslaus, 
who now is helping to make Sandler’s work popular, 
though the publishers who have been putting it forth 
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as a folk es do not even inscribe the composer’s 
name on the title page 
eee 


Katharine Goodson has just completed a series 
of three piano recitals in London, the programs of 
which are reprinted elsewhere in these pages. This 
distinguished and popular artist seems, from all one 
has read recenily, to have met with her usual enthus- 
iastic reception at her latest appearances. Indeed 
her London recitals have been so successful that she 
will give three more in April and May. According 
to an authentic report, one of the repetitions de- 
manded emphatically by the audience was the 
“Chant Polonais” of Chopin-Liszt, in C major, an 
arrangement of a “Drinking Song.” “We have but 
little doubt this was entirely as a compliment to 
the artist,” says an informant, “but is it possible 
that, underlying this applause, there was a sub- 
conscious sentiment of protest at the somewhat 
severe restrictions which we understand are being 
exercised by the Government in the sale of alcoholic 
drinks in Great Britain at the present time?” Miss 
Goodson, with a twinkle in her eye, is said to have 
suggested to an American friend in the artists’ room 
that she has not yet decided whether to use the 
piece for her American recitals next season. 

nme 

Some years ago, Jaroslaw de Zielinski tells this 
column, he wished to get into touch with Prince 
Joseph Lubomirski and asked for his address; the 
answer was very simple: “Il nous est impossible 
de vous donner l’adresse de Monsieur le Prince 
Joseph Lubomirski, ce dernier étant mort depuis 
quatre ans.” (It is impossible for us to give you 
the address of Prince Lubomirski as he died four 
vears ago.) 

nem, 

“Auber” inquires of this department: “What 
will happen to my old colleague Meyerbeer after 
July 1?” And will Weingartner be allowed to con- 
duct here again under that name? 

meme, 


“Bach,” in the Welsh language, means little. In 
music it means almost everything. 
nem, 


Why, asks H. T. Parker, in the Boston Tran- 
script, can’t Franck’s “La Rédemption” be pro- 
grammed in this ;country as “The Redemption” ; 
why should “Variations Symphoniques” not be 
“Symphonic Variations” ; why isn’t “Rhapsodie Es- 
pagnole” sufficiently peppery when known as “Span- 
ish Rhapsody”? It is a good suggestion. Program 
makers should print their titles in the language of 
our land. If English is good enough for our 
church, theater, literature, business intercourse, po- 
lite and ordinary conversation, etc., why not for 
concert programs—and restaurant menus—er, beg 
pardon, we should have said bills of fare? 

nem, 


Mr. Parker also remarks upon the fact that there —# 


is a great awakening in France regarding their be- 
lief in our supposed ignorance of Gallic music. It 
is beginning to dawn upon the French Ministry of 
Fine Arts (informed as they are now by returning 
musica! travellers who were sent here to “propa- 
ganda” us) that we play and sing many of the 
l'rench compositions more frequently than they are 
heard in their native land, that we know Saint- 
Saéns and d’Indy very well, that we are familiar 
even with Debussy, Ravel, and Satie, and that our 
\merican orchestras have nothing to learn from the 
cne that visited us not long ago, excellent though it 
was, and consisting entirely of Conservatoire trained 
players. Mr. Parker summarizes: 

Incredible as it may now seem in London and in Paris, or 
as it used to seem in Berlin and Munich, the major Ameri- 
can cities have long enjoyed a distinctive, open minded and 
fairly exacting musical life of their own. In them, through 
the present season, there has been a deal of propaganda 
for French music by all sorts of actual or pretended emis- 
saries from “high quarters” in Paris. Much of it has been 
superfluous; not a little has been patronizing and even 
ignorant toward conditions in American concert halls. 
Possibly there is a translation into French of Lowell's 
essay about a certain condescension in foreigners. If so, 
it might well be handed as a “steamer book” to sundry 
propagandists of French music when they embark for 
America, The major cities of the United States never 
were exclusive provinces of German music. No more are 
they likely to hecome exclusive provinces of French. Like 
the Parisians, Bostonians, Chicagoans, Philadelphians lead 
in the ccncert hall their own musical life. 

nee 


By the way, d’Indy tells that Liszt, the Hungar- 
ian, was one of the first to realize the worth of 
Franck and to point it out to the world. Brahms, 
on the other hand, was indifferent to Franck. 
When “The Redemption” was handed to him b 
d'Indy, the good Brahms “put it on a table wit 
an air of supreme boredom, and did not even look 
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at the dedication, full of reverence, which the good 
Franck had written on the first page.” 
nner 

The Literary Digest suggests that someone pre- 
pare us for the new world’s brotherhood by writing 
a League-of-National Hymn. 

nme 

Comes to light a letter which Lilli Lehmann, 
lover of birds and beasts, wrote to the Chicago 
Tribune, asking for kindly treatment of the Lincoln 
Park Zoo inmates. In her own characteristic man- 
ner, Lilli wrote: 

“I cannot go out of the country,” she said, “without to 
leave you a kind of Testament. Ten years ago I wrote to 
the park and food department to gave the foxes and wolves 
bexes where to lay in the night, because every animal has 
his night quarter made by himself, and I consider it a 
cruelty of the highest unconscience to keep what animal 
over 25-30 years in a small cage without place to take exer- 
cise, no place to stay or lay warm, without any protection 
against storm, rain, snow, or heat. It is so terrible to 
think of it that I could despair nearly. I have told this 
man, Mr. De Vry, 10 years before I told him now. The 
park is large enough to make some large houses and to 
put boxes in of lumber for their night quarters. I was 
yesterday to sce the Bronx Park in New York. There all 
the animals have large places to walk, and there is no one 
who takes his house with straw fillet up. They are un- 
happy enough to be unfree, and if we take them theyr 
liberty we at least must give them all everybody needs. 
Please to make up this question in your paper, and don’t 
stop till the RICH Chicago has given to some foxes, 
wolves and other animals who in theyr distress and un- 
happiness must give pleasure to the unhuman people.” 

Swe ‘ 

Felix Borowski, the Chicago critic, alludes to 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch as one of the great conductors 
of the world. Of that leader’s orchestra, George 
Copeland, the pianist, told the Detroit Free Press 
(March 16): “Today I have to confess the Boston 
Orchestra is not 50 per cent. as good an organiza- 
tion as the Detroit Orchestra, and I have lived with 
the Boston Orchestra all my life.” 

nF 

“R. W. W., of Yonkers, N. Y.,” sends this joke 
to a music paper: 

Musicus—May I ask what is your profession? 

Symphonius—Certainly. I am an American composer. 

Musicus (impatiently)—Yes, yes; but what do you do 
for a living? 

It is a good joke, perhaps, and if it is one, then 
it was a good joke also when we first wrote it in 
the Musicar. Courter some thirteen years ago or 
more. 

nme 

“Even German music makes a discord.”—Brook- 

lyn Eagle. 
ueme*e 

Some one sends us a weekly containing a long 
marked article called, “Some Notes on Serbian 
Church Music,” and pencils thereto: “Very inter- 
esting stuff.” We have great faith in human 
nature and we shall ae the sender’s opinion. 

" o 


find a finer piece of music than 
s of Bon Accord,’ as played by 
any other of the good old strath- 
layed by that same gentleman? I 

miles to hear Scottish music when I would 
not go yards to hear German, no matter whether it 
was Wagner or even Beethoven himself who was 
playing. Give me Scottish, English, Welsh or Irish 
music every time. Wagner and Beethoven «re 
dead. Bury their music along with them and learn 
that we have writers of music as good as even they 
were, and better re Evening Dispatch. 

ad 


The Reds in music always turn pink after a time. 
eRe 


Novelty suggestions for song recitalists; Start 
your program with old French, Italian, or English 
airs, put some Debussy, Rachmaninoff, and Grieg in 
the middle, and wind up with a group of American 
numbers, including one by your accompanist, whom 
you should ask to rise and bow with you, and you 
must then repeat his song. LEONARD LIEBLING. 

—e- 

Announcement is made that Rosa Raisa will leave 
for Mexico on April 6 for the usual spring season 
at Mexico City. She will appear in such dramatic 
roles as “Aida,” “Tosca,” “Cavalleria,” “Norma,” 
“Trovatore,” “Falstaff,” “Huguenots,” “Gioconda” 
and “Africaine.” Giacomo Rimini, the Italian 
baritone of the Chicago Opera, has also been en- 
gaged for Mexico City and will appear in ‘‘Fal- 
staff,” in which opera he made so deep. an impres- 
sion during the past two seasons in Chicago, and 
also “Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Gioconda,” “Hugue- 
nots,” “Africaine” and “Tosca.” About June 1 
Rosa Raisa will sail for Italy to take a complete 
rest at her villa on the Island of Capri before re- 
turning for her concert tour in October and the pre- 
liminary tour of the Chicago Opera Association. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY AMATEUR 


We are indebted to a London newspaper, called 

Music, for an outline of the life of an English 
musical amateur who was a remarkable man in his 
way. 
We refer to Thomas Britton, a dealer in coal, 
who was born at London in 1651. The writer of 
the article in Music very aptly shows how small 
Britton’s business was by stating that he delivered 
his orders in sacks which he carried on his back. 
Britton’s name is now entirely unknown except to 
an occasional antiquary and his influence never 
amounted to much. Kut he was so successful as an 
amateur musician that we think him worthy of 
mention for modern readers, even though the grass 
has been green and the soot black on his grave in 
Clerkenwell church yard, London, for more than 
two hundred years. We shall therefore go a little 
more fully into his biography than the writer in 
Music went. 

Thomas Britton lived in Aylesbury street, Clerk- 
enwell, and his house was on the corner of a 
passage Jeading by the Old Jerusalem Tavern into 
St. John’s Square, about half a mile east of the 
present British Museum and nearly the same dis- 
tance north of the present St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Britton was a boy of fifteen when the great fire of 
London destroyed old St. Paul’s, and the British 
Museum was not opened till forty-five years after 
his death. 

He had no opportunities as a scholar or as a man 
of society. The separation between the upper and 
lower ranks of the social scale was far more rigid 
in the Augustan age of Queen Anne than in the 
democratic times of King George V. Yet this coal 
peddler was admitted to the society of the most 
noted bibliophilists of the day. The Duke of Dev- 
onshire, the Earis of Oxford, Pembroke, Sunder- 
land, Winchelsea, consulted him as an authority on 
rare manuscripts and old books. On Saturdays the 
aristocratic bibliophilists would make the rounds of 
the various London booksellers and assemble at the 
shop of Christopher Bateman in Paternoster Row, 
Britton frequently carried a sack of coal to Bate- 
man and then joined the aristocratic company in 
discussing literature. 

Thomas Britton was also an enthusiastic musical 
amateur. He held his musical reunions in a long 
narrow room with a very low ceiling. It was im- 
mediately over his coal shop and was reached by an 
outside and very steep stair. It is impossible now 
to understand what the attraction of the Britton 
concerts was. But lords and ladies from the most 
fashionable quarters of London used to climb the 
narrow stair and fill the little concert room to 
suffocation. Handel, then a newcomer in London, 
frequently presided at the harpsichord. 

Sir Roger L’Estrange, translator of Seneca and 
an enthusiastic musical amateur, did much to es- 
tablish these gatherings. He found delight in the 
conversation of the learned and fascinating coal 
peddler. 

Thomas Britton was great enough to have de- 
tractors. Malice and slander were rife, as usual, 
though the slander was of the seventeenth century 
variety. He was accused of magic and sedition. 
Many thought he was an atheist and others asserted 
he was a Jesuit. 

Britton was much terrified by the practical joke 
of a ventriloquist who prophesied his approaching 
death. It is said that he took to his bed in terror 

d. chiec ima few days. He was buried on October 












s of Britton were painted by his 
ston. One of these, which was after- 
ited in the British Museum, represents 
fue coat and with a coal measure in his 

Appeared in the streets of London 
he ed his coal. 
The picture of him which now hangs in the 
National Portrait Gallery, is the same one that was 
formerly in the British Museum, we believe, though 
we are not sure of the identity. 

Thomas Britton likewise got into literature. The 
poet Prior wrote as follows: 

Though doomed to small coal, yet to arts allied, 


Rich without wealth, and famous without pride, 


Music’s best patron, jud oks and men, 


Beloved and honored, train. 
In Greece or Rome sire ‘did appear 
So bright a genius int se “sphere! 


‘We spare the read 
content to state the fz 
menting on the possibilit 
to become a friend of fam 
of aristocratic book 


friends think they can vis io. better things by car- 
rying coal bags through | freets, Heaven forbid 
that we should discourage them), 
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NEXT SEASON’S S. A. S. PLANS 


William Wade Hinshaw, president of the Society 
of American Singers, aunounces that the society has 
elaborate plans for next season: As the society is 
practically Mr. Hinshaw and Mr, Hinshaw the so- 
ciety, the announcement is undoubtedly authorita- 
tive. He, classes all operatic works that would 
benefit from production. in an ordinary sized thea- 
ter rather than in an opera house, as “opéra- 
comique” and, under that classification, lists the 
following works for production next season: 

“L’Enfant Prodigue,” of Debussy; the “Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail,” of Mozart ; “Romeo et Juliette,” of Gounod; 
“Bohéme” and “Madama Butterfly,” of Puccini; “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” cf Nicolai; “Signor Brus- 
chino,” of Rossini ; “Ivanhoe,” of Sullivan; “Carmosine,” 
of Fevrier; “Manon” and “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” 
of Massenet ; “La Dame Blanche,” of Boieldieu; “Les 
Dragons de Villars,” of Mallart; “La Belle Héléne” and 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” of Offenbach; “La Fille de 
Mme. Angot,” “Le Petit Duc” and “Giroflé-Girofla,” of 
Lecoq; “Fatinitza” and “Boccaccio,” of Suppe; “Dorothy,” 
of Cellier; “The Fencing Master,” of De Koven; “Car- 
men,” of Bizet, a revival of an operetta by Victor Herbert 
and several revivals of Gilbert and Sullivan works. All 
these works are to be sung in English, and for many of 
them special translations are being made. Already Charles 
Henry Meltzer has made a translation of “Les Dragons 
de Villars” and Sigmund Spaeth one of “Signor Brus- 
chino.” 

Undoubtedly Mr. Hinshaw himself does not ex- 
pect to produce all of the works listed. It is hard, 
too, to understand why any works played either at 
the Metropolitan or the Lexington should be in- 
cluded. At least one must hope that the season 
will not finally result, as it has this year, in nothing 
Lut a series of comic operas—mostly Gilbert and 
Sullivan—indifferently produced for the most part 
Not that we object to Gilbert and Sullivan; on the 
contrary, the works of the two genial Britishers are 
our delight and we have listened to them repeatedly 
at the Park. It is better to see them passably donz 
than not done at all. But if next season is to 
resolve itself into the same thing, it seems only 


THE. VICTORIOUS “27TH” HOME AGAIN, 
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right that Mr, Hinshaw should separate his comic 
opera enterprise from the so-called Society of 
American Singers; for the giving of Gilbert and 
Sullivan and “Robin Hood” at the Park Theater, 
with casts made up to a large extent of Broadway 
favorites of the last decade, is something a long, 
long way from the fair plans and purposes of the 
iounders of that society. 
een meee 
BONCI RUMORS 

Apropos of Alesandro Bonci’s return to this coun- 
try next fall, there is one rumor that, besides sing- 
ing in a series of concerts and recitals throughout 
the United States, he will be a member of Oscar 
Hammerstein’s new company ; another that he is to 
join the Chicago Opera Association forces for a 
few guest appearances; a third that he is to form 
a company of his own for some special perform- 
ances of Verdi’s “Masked Ball” with an “all star” 
cast. Whether any of these reports prove true, one 
thing is certain—that Bonci is coming and that he 
will be a very important factor in the musical hap- 
penings of the season 1919-20. 


a ee 





SOLDIERS OF THE 
FAMOUS “27TH” 


As They Looked When They Passed the Musical 
Courier Offices on Parade, Before They Left for 
France and After They Returned 




















THE “27TH” ON 
LEAVING 
New York’s Own Boys 
photographed just before 


they sailed 





FEWER IN NUMBERS, BUT PROUDER AND BETTER MEN. 


This picture was taken during the great and historic celebration given the returning soldiers by the city of New York on 

I'uesday, March 25, 1919, At the left, across from the Musical Courier offices, many of the wounded are seen on the 

gpecially built grandstand in front of the Union League Olub where the boys, unable to march, were well taken care of, 
luncheon being served to them by the olub. 


I SEE THAT— 


$15,000 of the proposed Siamee St. Louis opera guarantee 
fund has already been raised. 

Claudia Muzio and Toscha Seidel 
March 27. 

Some of the most admired members of the San 
Opera Company are Americans. 

Vera Janacopulos is to make a transcontinental tour with 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble. 

A splendid array of soloists has been engaged for the 
Chicago North Shore Festival. 

Edith Mason will sing many. different operatic roles in 
Mexico this spring. 

Last Sunday marked the closing concert of the 1918-19 
home season of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

Greta Masson gives her Boston recital April 12. 

The N. Y.'S. M. T. A. has prepared a series of examina- 
tions for teachers and students of music. 

Eleanor McLellan seeks to make her students 
singers. 

Magdeleine Brard is truly a 
musical world. 

Merle Alcock has been engaged by the Boston Orchestra 
twelve times in two seasons, 

Carl Clemens Strassberger is dead. 

Oscar Hammerstein intends to give opera performances 
all the year round. 

Hulda Lashanska’s recent benefit concert netted $0,000. 

Clarence Lucas writes interestingly on “Music Propaganda, 
German and French.” 

Gaylord Yost advises musicians to read more 
science, philosophy, poetry, fiction and history. 

Seven excellent performances by the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation drew capacity audiences to the Detroit Arena. 

Arthur Foote’s “Serenade” was heard for the first time 
at the annual concert of the Toronto Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Despite the parade and traffic difficulties, 
good sized audience at the Caroline 
recital. 

Namara was one of the soloists at last Sunday evening's 
concert at the Metropolitan. 

Mischa Levitzki will soon sail for Australia. 

Florence Macbeth is making many successful recital ap- 
pearances, 

Lenora Sparkes will appear at the Charlotte (S. C.) Fes- 
tival on May 2 and at the Macon (Ga.) Festival on 
May 7. 

U. S. Kerr is a singing.” 

Two novelties were presented by Conductor Gabrilowitsch 
at the March 13 and 15 Detroit Orchestral concerts. 

Dorothy Jardon has been re-engaged for vaudeville at an 
unusually remunerative salary 

Lila Robeson will travel 2,500 miles in order to fill eight 
dates in four weeks. 

Emma Roberts’ recent Cleveland recital was a triumph. 

after a tour 


gave a joint recital on 


Carlo 


“conscious” 


remarkable figure in the 


books 


was a 
debut 


there 
Curtiss 


“master in the art of cantabile 


Anna Case is en route back to New York, 
of the South and on the Pacific Coast 
an Carlo Opera Company will give a series of per 
formances in St. Louis, beginning April 7 
1,500 men “sang” a toast to John McCormack 
Every seat was taken and chairs were placed on the stage 
for the Novaes Aeolian Hall recital. 
The next annual meeting of the M. T. N. A. 
in Philadelphia. 
Frances Alda’s Los 
one. 
A. Danza tells how conductors look to those who face 
them. 
Leo Ornstein was mobbed by 
after a Philadelphia recital. 


The S 


is to be held 


Angeles recital was a most satisfying 


a crowd of his admirers 


Rosalie Miller sang a new song by Walter Golde at 
Aeolian Hall last Saturday evening. 
Dora Gibson was called to England on account of the 


death of her mother. 

Paula Pardee played the Grieg concerto at the Metropoli 
tan last Sunday evening. 

Milton Aborn’s resolution in favor of a National Conserv 
atory of Music and Art was unanimously endorsed by 
the Century Theater Club. 

The Detroit Central Concert Company promises an ap 
pearance of the Philadelphia Orchestra in that city 
next season. 

Rosa Ponselle has been booked 
ances. 


for six festival appear 

Thaddeus Rich made a decidedly favorable impression 
when he substituted as conductor for Leopold Sto 
kowski at two Philadelphia concerts. 

Reinald Werrenrath was the soloist at the last of the 
Boston orchestral. concerts given in Philadelphia this 
season. 

Women will now be admitted as members into the 
cal Art Club of Philadelphia. 

Harris W. Maurer is a “born teacher.” 

Helen Stanley will sing at the Oberlin Festival, May 12-13 

Rafaelo Diaz will give his first New York song recital on 
April 6 

Toscanini will not conduct at the Metropolitan next year 

Licinio Refice’s “The Martyrdom of St. Agnes’ 
its first performance in Rome, Italy, on February 23 

New York Symphony has been invited to go to France. 

Enrico Caruso will sing next fall in Mexico, 

Claudia Muzio sang Mimi in “Boheme” for the first time 
at the Metropolitan on March 29. 

Lucrezia Bori is singing in opera at Monte Carlo, 

Emma Destinova (Emmy Destinn) will in all ir 
return to the Metropolitan next season. G.N. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK’S BOSTON 
SUCCESS LEADS TO IMME- 
DIATE RE-ENGAGEMENT 


Famous Contralto Crowds Symphony Hall to Last 
Inch—John O'Sullivan, Tenor, Also Fills the Audi- 
torium at His First Boston Recital—Mrs. Hall 
McAllister to Manage Usual North Shore 
Musicales—Recitals by Several 
Boston Artists 


Boston, Mass., March 29, 1919—Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
the great contralto, demonstrated anew to a throng of 
admirers that taxed the capacity of Symphony Hall, Sun- 
day afternoon, March 23, not only that she was a mistress 
of the art of singing, but that she knows all there is to be 
known about stirring the hearts of her listeners. The size 
of the audience brought to mind the tale about an earlier 
concert given by the popular singer. When the door 
leading on to the platform was first opened, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink is reported to have contemplated the packed 
auditorium, her own sizable person, and meditated on the 
strategy that would successfully bring her to the front of 
the stage. After a moment's hesitation she raised her hand 
in an amusingly frantic gesture to her brow, and exclaimed 
in astonishment, “Mein Gott! I'll haf to valk on side- 
vays!” Mme. Schumann-Heink was assisted by Charles 
Carver, a promising young bass; Frank La Forge, emi- 
nently satisfactory accompanist, and Wallace Goodrich, of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, organist. 

Che celebrated contralto was in extraordinary condition 
for this recital. If there were any fears that her voice 
could not withstand the tax of years, those fears were 
speedily dispelled by her splendid interpretation of the 
dramatic air from Mozart's opera, “La Clemenza di Tito.” 
If breath control is the first of the elements of vocal art 
to wane, then Mme. Schumann-Heink has some years to 
go, for her ability to sing a long phrase with a well- 
sustained tone was clearly and pleasurably revealed in that 
classic aria. Her interpretation of La Forge’s impressively 
devotional “Before the Crucifix” was memorable in_ its 
wealth of sincere emotional expression, and the crowd in- 
sisted on hearing it again. Bach’s broad flowing “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,” was admirably sung, full toned and 
noble. Lieurance’s colorful “Indian Love Song” and Chad- 
wick’s rhythmic “Danza,” with its fascinating Spanish 
atmosphere, both caught the fancy of the contralto’s hear- 
ers and were repeated. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s vivid and 
whole souled manner with her war songs evidently made 
a powerful appeal on the audience and she received a 
veritable ovation. The success of this recital led to ar- 
rangements for another appearance, and she will be heard 
in a second Boston concert, Sunday afternoon, April 27, 
in Symphony Hall. 


Anne Gulick Pleases in Recital for Red Cross 


Anne Gulick, the talented young pianist who made a 
very favorable impression in her recitals last year, gave 
fresh evidences of her excellent abilities Friday afternoon, 
March 21, in Jordan Hall, the occasion being a recital of 
which the entire proceeds were given by Miss Gulick to the 
Boston Metropolitan Chapter of the American Red Cross. 
Although formerly Miss Gulick’s art was distinguished 
mainly by a dependable technic, it was an agreeable sur- 
prise to discover that she has added force and authority, 
a round, transparent tone, a keen sense of rhythm and of 
melody—in short, that she has become an uncommonly fine 
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A NEW VOLUME OF THE 
MUSIC STUDENTS LIBRARY 


ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING 


By Kart W. Genexens, A. M. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid 
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This book is especially planned with the amateur in 
view, or with those into whose inexperienced hands new 
conditions of musical growth have placed the baton and 
responsibilities of conducting; and doe is no other vol- 
ume on the market which is so practically helpful, so j 
rich in suggestion and so stimulating to taste anc talent. 
Not only can conducting in its elementary phases be 
taughi, but even a musical genius can profit & the expe- 
rience of others to arrive more quickly at his maximum 
of effectiveness. 





NOW READY 
Catalog of French Music, classified and arranged 
with logical clearness, This catalog of our publica- 
tions is a trustworthy and complete guide to the 
treasures of French Music in al] its branches. Sent 
free on request. 
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interpreter. She was particularly effective in the bores 


Bach suite, Ravel's poetic and fanciful “Sonatine,” the 
major ballade of Chopin, and in Hanselt’s delightfully 
imaginative “Si oiseau j’etais.” The pianist’s hearers were 
keenly appreciative and she lengthened her program con- 
siderably. Miss Gulick, who is the daughter of Prof. 
Charles Burton Gulick, of Harvard University, has given 
recitals in Boston the past two seasons. In 1917 she ap- 
peared in a series of three recitals in Steinert Hall, and 
again last year in the same hall gave a single recital. She 
has been soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
concerts in her home city, Cambridge, and in New Bedford, 
and has played in other New England cities. Her first 
public appearance was in Athens, Greece, when she was 
fourteen years old. 


John O’Sullivan Fills Symphony .Hall 


John O'Sullivan, tenor of the Paris Opera and the Chi- 
cago Opera, sang in Boston for the first time Sunday 
evening, March 23, in Symphony Hall, before an audience 
that filled the hall. He was assisted by Hazel Clark, a 
violinist whose playing revealed talent, training and tem- 
perament, and by Marcel Charlier, a conductor of ‘the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, who served the tenor well as 
accompanist. James Ecker, a splendid pianist, accompanied 
Miss Clark. The program was manifestly designed to at- 
tract Irish music lovers, in which it appeared to be re- 
markably successful. 

His listeners applauded with great enthusiasm at the 
completion of every number. Duparc’s exquisite “Phydile,” 
easily one of the most beautiful pieces in modern song lit- 
erature; Carpenter’s stirring, patriotic, “The Home Road,” 
and the operatic airs were the most interesting numbers on 
the tenor’s program, The Irish folksongs were from the 
musical and literary standard set by those which Mr. Mc- 
Cormack has happily introduced to our concert halls. Mr. 
O'Sullivan showed that he had a dramatic tenor voice of 
considerable range and that he could respond to the emo- 
tional appeal of his songs. He was forced to add to his 
program, and his encores included the “Marseillaise.” He 
was presented with a basket of roses by the County Cork 
Men’s Association and the Knights of St. Finbar, and he 
expressed his gratitude in a short speech, saying, “My 
heart is too full. I do not know how to thank you.” Be- 
cause of the size and spirit of his audience Mr. O'Sullivan 
has been re-engaged for a second concert Sunday evening, 
May 4, in Symphony Hall, at which time and place it 1s 
announced he will be heard in an entirely new program. 


Alexander Blackman Pleases in Recital 


Alexander Blackman, a young violinist, gave evident 
pleasure to a friendly audience at a recital Thursday even- 
ing, March 27, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Blackman’s program 
comprised Vitali’s graceful “Chaconne,” the songful first 
movement from a concerto by Goldmark, and various light 
and ornate numbers by Martini-Kreisler, Grasse, Hoch- 
stein, Blackman, Saint-Saéns and Vieuxtemps. 

Mr. Blackman’s playing showed an unusually reliable 
technic, a smooth, round tone, and profound musical feel- 
ing. The violinist’s eagerness to grasp the poetical content 
of his compositions leads him to occasional exaggerations 
—a fault, to be sure; but he errs on the right side. Fre- 
quent appearances in public will contribute that maturity 
of expression which Mr. Blackman lacks at present. The 
audience was very enthusiastic and the young violinist 
played several, encores. 


Persis Fox Gives First Piano Recital 


Persis Cox, a well trained pianist from the studio of 

Helen Hopekirk, made her Boston debut Tuesday evening, 
March 25, in Steinert Hall, with an interesting program 
that avoided hackneyed music. It included, for the first 
time in Boston, a tuneful and rhythmic suite of dances in 
eighteenth century manner by Mme. Hopekirk, a polo- 
naise by Carpenter, and an American negro melody b 
Coleridge-Taylor, old pieces from Couperin and Scarlatti, 
two movements from Schubert’s sonata in B flat, and num- 
bers by Scriabin, MacDowell and Albeniz. 
_ Miss Cox’s interpretations are usually honest and literal. 
She is well equipped technically, and plays authoritatively 
rather than persuasively. Although she seldom sings her 
melodic phrases with feeling, she is undoubtedly musical, 
has many desirable qualities of a pianist, and’a lively ap- 
preciation—witness her splendid performance of Cou- 
perin’s fanciful “Little Windmills.” There was a large 
audience and plenty of applause. 


Song Recital in Mrs. Robert Anderson’s Studio 


Marcia Taylor, a lyric soprano from the studio of Mrs. 
Robert Anderson, the well known vocal instructor and 
coach, made an auspicious debut before an audience of 
friends Tuesday afternoon, March 25, at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick. Alice Mills was her accompanist. The program, 
which is shortly to be heard at severai clubs, included old 
English songs by Fisher, Spillman and Sir Henry Bishop, 
and modern ones by Poldowski, Kramer, Fourdrain, Cad- 
man, Buzzi-Peccia and Hartmann. 

Miss Taylor’s rendition of her modern group revealed 
splendid interpretative powers, and her singing reflected 
the excellence of her instruction. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that Mrs. Anderson is unusually equipped 
to coach modern pieces, both because of the many years that 
she spent in Parisian studios and because of her very com- 
prehensive library of and enthusiastic interest in modern 
French operas and songs. Notwithstanding the serious 
accident which hampered Mrs, Anderson’s activities this 
season, she has been working with a small number of 
pupils and hopes to resume teaching as is her custom next 
season. It is interesting to note that Hartmann’s “The 
Grail,” which was recently published in the MusIcaL 
Courter, was sung with telling effect by Miss Taylor at 
this recital. 


Mrs. Hall McAllister’s North Shore Musicales 


Mrs. Hall McAllister, the prominent vocal coach, has 
had a busy season at the studio, 384 Commonwealth ave- 
nue, and is about to give a series of recitals, to present her 
advanced pupils. Mrs. McAllister spent the last week-end 
in New York, making arrangements for her North Shore 
Musicales, which will take place in July and August, as in 
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EDNA WHITE TRUMPET QUARTET, 


An organization consisting of Katherine 
Williams, Louise Gura, Cora Roberts and 
Mabel Coapman, which was founded in 
1914 and which has proven its value in the 
concert field. The quartet’s work has re- 
ceived testimonials from such people as 
Tali Esen Morgan, Alewander Russell and 
M. Louise Mundell. 
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previous years. They are always a feature of the musical 
and social season. 
Conservatory Notes 


A song recital by Frank Fraser Siple, an advanced stu- 
dent of the New England Conservatory of Music, in Re- 
cital Hall, Friday evening, March 28, with Blanche Flem- 
ing as accompanist, emphasized a group of negro spir- 
ituals by Fisher, Rogers and Jameson, songs by Elgar, 
MacDowell, Homer and others, and several selections 
from the classic Italian and French operas. Mr. Siple is a 
Cambridge young man who entered the conservatory after 
two years at Harvard. He is president of Alpha Chapter, 
Sinfonia Fraternity of America, and otherwise prominent 
in the school. This was his first recital. 

Dr. J. Albert Jeffrey, of the New England Conservatory 
faculty, presided on Sunday, March 30, at the first presen- 
tation of his hymn, “Light of the World,” the words by 
Frederic T. Cardoze, at Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Albany, N. Y. The work, which is a prayer for 
lasting peace, is dedicated to Frederic P. Denison, for 
many years leader of the Albania Orchestra. With the 
late Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane, Episcopal Bishop 
of Albany, Dr. Jeffrey wrote the familiar hymn “Ancient 
of Days” for the bicentennial celebration, thirty years or 
more ago, when he was organist at All Saints’ Cathedral. 

At Tuckerman Hall, Worcester, on Monday evening, 
March 24, a piano recital was given by Douglas p, Kenney, 
of Worcester, assisted by Rudolph Ringwall, violinist, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Virginia Stickney, 
cellist, of Boston. The program included four numbers 
of the Brahms piano trio in C minor, op. 101, and works 
by Stojowski, Liszt, Cyril Scott, Debussy and Rubinstein. 
Mr. Kenney is a pupil of Clayton Johns. He was grad- 
uated with honors from the New England Conservatory 
of Music last June. p a 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Althouse, Paul—Philadelphia, Pa., April 13. 

Baker, Elsie—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 

Braslau, Sophie—Troy, N. Y., April 24. 

Breeskin, Elias—Kansas City, Mo., May 5; St. Paul, 
Minn., May 8; Chicago, Ill., May 11; Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 13; Canton, Ohio, May 15; Buffalo, 
N. Y., April 7; Nashville, Tenn., April 29. 

De Segurola, Andres—Memphis, Tenn., May 12; Ma- 
con, Ga., May 14; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 17. 

Elman, Mischa—Lindsborg, Kan., April 20. 

Fitziu, Anna—Columbus, Ohio, April 25; Memphis, 
Tenn., May 12; Macon, Ga., May 14; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 17; Keene, N. H., May 22; Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., May 26; Evanston, IIl., May 31. 

Fontrese, Marguerite—Waterbury, Conn., April 8. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Wichita, Kan., April 12; Dallas, 
Tex., April 21. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Omaha, Neb., April 25. 

Garrison, Mabel—Fitchburg, Mass., April 8. 

Genovese, Nana—Stamford, Conn., April 27. 

Gilbert, Emma—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Grainger, Percy—Winnipeg, Canada, April 14, 15; 
Montelair, N. J., April 21; Toronto, Canada, April 
24; Baltimore, Md., April 30; Chicago, Ill, June 30 
to August 4. 

Hart, Charles—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Hempel, Frieda—Lindsborg, Kan., April 13. 

Hinkle, Florence—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9; Evanston, 
Ill., May 30. 

Holmquist, Gustav—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. 

Jordan, Mary—Houston, Tex., April 9. 

Lazzari, Carolina—Omaha, Neb., April 25. 

Lindquist, Albert—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 

McCarthy, Helen—Stamford, Conn., April 13. 

Masson, Greta—Boston, Mass., April 12. 

Miller, Reed—Winnipeg, Canada, April 5; Hays, Kan., 
Festival, May 4-11. 


Morrisey, Marie—litchburg, Mass., May 8; Keene, 
N. H., May 23. 

Murphy, Lambert—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9 and 
pril 8. 


Nadworney, Devora—Jersey City, N. J., April 18. 

Patton, Fred—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Peralta, Francesca—Waterbury, Conn., April 8. 

Proctor, Warren—Waterbury, Conn., April 8. 

Schutz, Christine—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. 

Scotti Grand Opera Company—Memphis, Tenn., April 
28, 29; Shreveport, La., April 30, 31; Houston, Tex., 
May 2; San Antonio, Tex., May 3; Dallas, Tex., 
May 5, 6; Oklahoma City, Okla., May 7; Tulsa, 
Okla., May 8, 9; St. Louis, Mo., May 11, 12; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, May 13, 14; Baltimore, Md., May 15; 
Washington D. C., May 16; Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 17. 

Seidel, Toscha—Hays, Kan., May 11. 

Smith, Ethelynde—Quincy, Mass., April 2. 

Stanley, Helen—Oberlin, Ohio, May 12, 13. 

Stapleton-Murray, Marie—Jersey City, N. J., April 18. 

Stracciari, Riccardo—Columbus, Ohio, April 25. 

Whitehill, Clarence—Waterbury, Conn., April 8. 

Williams, Irene—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 

Zendt, Marie Sidenius—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. 








Votichenko to Give Another Concert 


Sasha Votichenko, who is now spending three weeks at 
Palm Beach at the Hotel Poinciana, will arrange for an- 
other concert shortly after his return to New York City. 
The date has been set for the evening of April 27, at the 
Hotel des Artistes. Mr. Votichenko’s recent concert at 
the Maxine Elliott Theater proved one of the most interest- 
ing and successful events of the musical season and cre- 
ated a great revival of interest in the tympanon. At his 
coming concert Votichenko will play several new original 
compositions and will repeat the number played by the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra at the Maxine Elliott, en- 
titled “Easter Time in Russia.” This Votichenko com- 
position follows a program which first echoes the chimes 
of Good Friday, then paints the joy of Easter morning, the 
high mass, the glory of the Resurrection, the song of the 
male choir, and finally nature’s tribute to the risen Christ. 
All through the music is felt the spirit of Little Russia— 
the strange mingling of barbaric dances and religious rites. 





Three New Festival Dates for Florence Hinkle 


Florence Hinkle, who scored as soprano soloist in the 
“Peace” concerts, “The Brotherhood of Man,” presented 
by Walter Damrosch at Carnegie Hall, New York, March 
13 and 15, not only sang the difficult role in Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony and the “Benedictus,” from his “Missa 
Solemnis,” with but one day intermission, but on the in- 
tervening day hurried to Pittsburgh, where she sang with 
ihe Pittsburgh Arts Club. Miss Hinkle’s spring concert 
and festival engagements have come with such a rush that 
the popular soprano is forced to spend many of her nights 
on a sleeper. Three festival dates have already been an- 
nounced for her, beginning in April, and an unexpected 
series of three extra engagements was also booked in 
Washington, D. C., March 24; Montgomery, Ala., March 
26, and Forsyth, Ga., March 27. 


Stanley to Sing at Oberlin Festival 


Owing to her many bookings, Helen Stanley will not be 
able to take her well earned rest from the season’s activi- 
ties until late in May. Oberlin claims this artist as its 
own bright and particular star for the annual festival on 
May 12 and 13, when she will appear with the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, Nicolai Sokoloff conducting. Mme. 
Stanley is fast becoming recognized as an orchestral solo- 
ist of distinctive force and drawing power, for whether 
it is the unusual timbre of a lovely voice which has the 
power to assert itself against the heavy background of 
an orchestra without becoming strident, or whether it is 
the unhackneyed choice of works which especially appeals 
to directors, the fact remains that Mme. Stanley has gained 
prominence in this field. Her.recent engagement with the 
Detroit Orchestra was an unqualified success, and was due 
to the chance presence of Mr. Gabrilowitsch at a concert 
given by Mme. Stanley in Boston. The conductor was so 
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impressed at that time with her art that the result was 
an assurance on the soprano’s part that she would sing 
with his organization whenever the appearance could be 
arranged. The Detroit date was the occasion -for the 
offering of an engagement by a manager in the audience 
who was waiting for Mme. Stanley as she came from the 
stage, but the artist was forced to refuse on account of 
previous bookings. 


Hempel Honored in Washington 
Frieda Hempel, of the Metropolitan Opera, who gave a 
recital at the National Theater Friday, March 14, re- 
mained in Washington especially to be initiated into the 
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Mu Phi Epsilon National Musical Sorority and to be the 
principal guest at a reception the organization gave on 
Saturday afternoon. 

Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife of the Secretary of War, 
and Mrs. Robert Owen, wife of the Oklahoma senator, 
presided at tea. Mrs. Champ Clark, Mrs. William E. 
Andrews, Mrs. Edouard Albion and Nannette B. Paul, 
patronesses, assisted the president, Mrs. Edward Hood 
Watson, in receiving. 


Rasely Pleases with Loud’s “In Maytime” 

George Rasely, tenor soloist of the “Chu Chin Chow” 
company, sang “In Maytime,” by John Adams Loud, at his 
recital in Chicago, March 20. The song is very brilliant 
and effective for tenors. It is published by White-Smith 
Music Publishing Company. 
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Goodson Gives Three London Recitals 


Attached are three recent piano recital programs given 
in London (at Wigmore Hall) by Katharine Goodson, 
that popular keyboard artist, who is to be heard in this 
country again next season: 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 1 
Scenes of Childhood. ...cccsccccccccsccce a 
Sonate te FF Wimee, OP. Bi icc ceo cecccccces bute heed une cee 
ree Be SS MARGE. OB SEsvidce ohh sce vavenee me . Grieg 
SRS EDI i i ag a as a cece rovies 
Wea cGcévlciherdenesceee este chuee bos cerecseeesncest Debussy 


Arthur Hinton 
.. Arthur Hinton 
Arthur Hinton 


By the Ammonoosuec (romance)... . 


Fireflies (scherzo) 


The Passing of Summer... 


At the Husking (country dance, from “A Summer Pilgrim- 
age’’), first performance. 4 Arthur Hinton 
Polonaise in E major....... sake aie Liszt 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 15 
Nocturne in C minor, op. 48, No. 1.. . Chopin 
Impromptu in A flat, op 29.... Chopin 
Fantasie in F minor, op 4o.. Chopin 
Scherzo in B flat minor, op. 3: ‘ Chopin 
Four studies: op. 25, No. 8, in D flat; op, a5, No. 3, in F 
major; op. 25, No. 2, in F minor; op. to, No. 7, in 
C major .... ; 5 Chopit 
Two waltzes: op. 64, No. 3; op. 42, in A flat Chopin 
Sonata in B minor, op. 58 Chopin 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 1 
Two intermezzi op. 119, No. 1, in miner; op », No 
3, in C major.... Braht 
Rhapsody in E flat, op, t190, N 4 
Sonata in A flat, op “ee Beethove 
De Profundis (prelude) é Balfour Gardiner 
Pierrot, op. 19, No. 1 Ernest Farra 
The Sea ‘ Palmgren 
Night in May Palmgren 
March Wind Mac Dowell 


Shepherd's Hey e Grainger 
Chants polonais: No. 5, in G flat; No, 3, in ¢ Chopin-Lisat 
Rhapsody No, 12 foes Liszt 


major 


Minneapolis and Winnipeg 
Hear Grainger Works 


Grainger’s “Colonial Song,” for four solo strings, harp 
and symphony which much approval 
from public and press when recently performed under the 
composer's leadership by the New York Philharmonic 
was performed in Minneapolis by the Minneapolis Sym 
phony Orchestra on March 30, Emil Oberhoffer conduct 
This same work, together with the Australian com 


orchestra, won so 


ing. 

poser’s two orchestral pieces, “Shepherd’s Hey” and “The 
Gumsucker’s March,” will likewise be heard in Winnipeg 
Canada, during the Music Festival to be held there on 
April 14, 15 and 16. The orchestra will be the Minne 


apolis Symphony and Mr. Grainger will be heard in the 
Tschaikowsky concerto as well as in a number of piano 


solos. 


Aschenfelder Gives Studio Musicale 

Another charming reception and musicale was held at 
the Aschenfelder Studios, 161 West Seventy-first street, 
New York, Saturday evening, March 1 \ well arranged 
program, made up of old and modern songs and operatic 
arias, was given by the following pupils: Claire Wein 
vrad, Marion Cornwell, Abbie Teevan, Dorice Wingrove 
and Edgar Pearce. These were assisted by the Aschen 
felder Male Quartet. A feature of the evening was the 
singing of Master Tonnie Hart, aged five. He was un 
roariously applauded after singing Mana-Zucca’s “Re 
veille” song The program was followed by dancing and 
refreshments. Mr. Aschenfelder, as usual, was voted a 
splendid host 


Sweet Compositions Published by Schirmer 


Four new compositions by the talented young American 
composer, Reginald Sweet, are being published by G 
Schirmer, Inc. They are, as the title of the collection tells, 
“Four Tagore Poems Set to Music,” and include “On 
Many an Idle Day,” “Beautiful Is Thy Wristlet,” “It Is the 
Pang of Separation” and “If It Is Not My Portion.” This 
is the second series of songs by Mr. Sweet to be printed in 
this country, although a number of his compositions have 
been published in Europe. It will be remembered that Mr 
Stransky selected three of Mr, Sweet’s compositions among 
many manuscripts submitted by other American composers, 
and presented them with great success at Carnegie Hall 
at a recent Philharmenic concert 


Van Gordon Scores at Western College 


Hamilton, Ohio, March 18, 1919.—Cyrena Van Gordon 
scored a big success at the Western College, Oxford, Ohio, 
Monday evening, March 17. She was the first artist to 
sing in the new Kumler Memorial Hall, and sang to a 
capacity house. She contributed a well arranged program, 
among which was a group of three songs*by Joseph W 
Clokey, written for and dedicated to Miss Van Gordon 
“Blue Are Her Eyes,” “Faraway Song” and “Sea Breath.” 
She was accompanied by the composer, who was also 
warmly received. Many encores were given. 

Immediately after the recital Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley gave a reception at their country place in honor 
of Miss Van Gordon. 


Etlin Gives Recital at Nice 

Henri Etlin, the French pianist, a premier prix of 
the Paris Conservatory and one of the leading exponents 
of the Sieveking method of piano playing, having studied 
with Martinus Sieveking after graduating from the Con 
servatory, gave a recital in the Salle Bellet at Nice, on the 
Riviera, January 5, 1919, which, as the French say, brought 
him a lively success. Mr. Etlin’s program began with the 
Chopin sonata, op. 25. It included also the Beethoven 
“Appassionata,” together with works by Couperin, Rameau, 
Debussy, Diemer, Scriabin and Chabrier-Chevillard, Henri 
Etlin is ome of the leaders among the younger French 
pianists, and it would not be surprising to hear him play 
in America some day. 


First New York Song Recital for Rafaelo Diaz 


Rafaelo Diaz, the young Texas tenor of the Metropoli 
tan Opera Company, who has distinguished himself in the 
leading tenor roles of “Thais” and “Le Coq d’Or” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, will give his first New York 
song recital at Aeolian Hall next Sunday afternoon, April 
6, at 3 o'clock. Richard Hageman will preside at the piano 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK 











MONDAY, MARCH 24 


Berkshire Quartet 
On Menday evening, March 24, the Berkshire Quartet 
vave, in Aeolian Hall, the last of the season’s three con- 
certs. The program opened with the Beethoven grand 
fugue in B flat major, op. 133, a work which even when 
played as valiantly as by the Berkshires should be honored 


more in the breach than in the observance. Then came 
the first performance in New York of a quartet by Henry 
Eichheim, written in 1895, but sounding as fresh and 


youthful as if composed yesterday. Mr. Eichheim has a 
yvenuine gift and knows well the medium for which he 
wrote. His melodies are fresh and really have something 
to say; his harmonies are original without affectation. 
This work of distinguished character was delightfully and 
sympathetically played by the quartet. The Brahms quar- 
tet in A minor, op. 51, No. 2, ended the evening. Al- 
though this is hardly one of the most genial chamber 
works of the Vienna master, there is much music worth 
hearing in it and none of its beauties failed to be re- 
vealed under the expert hands of the four musicians— 
Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Jacques Gordon, second vio- 
lin; Clarence Evans, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, cello. 
Che Berkshire Quartet has now firmly established itself as 
a decidedly vital element in the chamber music of 
America. The return next season will be looked forward 
to with interest and pleasure. 


Torpadie-Lifschey Recital 

Greta Torpadie, so favorably known to New York and 
the Eastern section as a soprano of unusually high range 
and musical spirit, with Samuel Lifschey, viola player, 
wave a joint recital at Aeolian Hall on March 24, which 
was attended by an audience of good size. Miss Torpadie 
was heard in a group of Scandinavian songs, sung in the 
original tongue, a group of five French songs, and closing 
with five songs by American composers. “Jubal,” by Si- 
helius, has original melodic outline and harmony, and this 
group was heard with special interest by the large contin- 
gent of Scandinavians present. Debussy’s “Fantoches” had 
to be sung twice, and the audience wanted Dubois’ “Taran- 
telle” again The statuesque soprano gains the sympathetic 
interest of the audicnce at once, and succeeds in holding, 
then magnifying, that interest 

Mr. Lifschey’s unusual solo instrument, the viola, was 
heard in a sonata by Bowen which has much tunefulness ; 
variations by Hiie are less spontaneous but of deeper har- 
monic stracture. These, and smaller pieces by Goldmark, 
Walter Golde (the very excellent accompanist for the re- 
cital) and Schumann, showed his always good tone and 
musicianship 

National Arts Club: Martin Rhodes, Baritone 

On Monday evening, March 24, Martin Rhodes, bari- 
tone, gave an interesting program before an appreciative 
audience at the National Arts Club of New York. His 
program contained the following numbers: “Caro mio 
ben,” Papini; “O Piccola Maria,” Bossi; “Danza, danza, 
fanciulla gentile,” Durante; “Nature’s Adoration,” Bee- 
thoven; “Shall I Compare Thee to a Summer’s Day?” 
Johnson; “The Dove and the Lily,” Burleigh; “I Came 
With a Song,” La Forge; “Sylvelin,” Sinding; “Boat 
Song,” Romilli; “Banjo Song,” Homer; intimate songs at 
the piano—“De Ol’ Ark’s a-Moverin,” Guion; “Rolling 
Down to Rio,” German; “Find Me a Lass Like Me 
Mother,” Rosedale; “I'm Always Chasing Rainbows,” 
Carroll. 

Mr. Rhodes has a very agreeable voice, well produced 
and artistically used. He held his listeners’ attention 
throughout the program in which he had the valuable as- 
sistance of J. Warren Erb at the piano. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25 


Caroline Curtiss, Soprano 

In spite of the fact that Tuesday, March 25, was the 
day of the great parade and all New York seemed to be 
more interested in welcoming its returned boys, a good 
sized audience gathered at Aeolian Hall in the afternoon 
to hear the debut recital of Caroline Curtiss, known as 
“America’s young soprano.” Miss Curtiss offered the 
following program: “The Robin Sings in the Apple 
Tree,” MacDowell; “The Lark Now Leaves His 
Wat’ry Nest,” Parker; “Oh, Let Night Speak of 





Me,” Chadwick; “The Year’s at the Spring,” Beach; 
aria, “Dove Sono,” from “Le Nozze Di Figaro,’ Mozart; 
“Les Trois Chansons,” Pierne; “L’Oiseau Bleu,” Dal- 
croze; “C’est L’Extase Langoureuse,” Debussy; “Mando- 
line,” Debussy, and “Le Nil,” Leroux; aria, “Dupuis Le 
Jour,” from “Louise,” Charpentier; “Chanson Indoue,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Lilacs,” Kachmaninoff; “Le Canari,” 
Tschaikowsky ; “A Question” (new), Emil J. Polak; “Love 
and Song,” Ganz; “The Lake,” Mary Turner Salter; ‘A 
Spring Song,” Louis B. Thompson; “The Last Hour,” A. 
Walter Kramer, and “Ecstasy,” Walter Morse Rummel. 
The program was a taxing one and Miss Curtiss exhibited 
what might truly be called “artistic grit” in her render- 
ing of it. While she is not enough experienced as yet to 
fully acquit herself with distinction, she showed good 
judgment in her attempt. A soprano voice of much clarity 
and sweetness is hers—one which she used with skill. Her 
interpretations showed serious purpose and _ intelligence 
and held her audience's interest. One looks forward to 
a second recital because with some experience and time, 
Miss Curtiss will more completely conquer the limitations 
noticeable and due to her youth. Her future is assured 
and she is an attractive addition to the concert field. Emil 
J. Polak furnished artistic accompaniments. 
Samaritan Hospital Concert 

The annual concert for the benefit of the Samaritan 
Hospital of Brooklyn, under the direction of Mrs. Her- 
bert Briggs, was held on Tuesday evening, March 25, in 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, before a large and 
fashionable audience. The participating artists were Mary 
Jordan, contralto; Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist; Wini- 
fred A, Marshall, soprano; Colin O’More, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, baritone, one and all giving of their best. 

The program opened with Gilbert’s “Bonnie Sweet Bes- 
sie,” and “In Dublin’s Fair City,” as well as “I Shall Meet 
You,” by Sanderson, rendered by Colin O’More, who 
later sang another group of three songs. Mary Jordan, 
the popular American contralto, was in excellent voice, 
and received enthusiastic applause which her artistic sing- 
ing deserved. She was heard in an aria from “Samson 
and Dalila,” “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix”; “Dusk in 
June,” Fay Foster; “The Ballynure Ballad,” Hughes; 
“I Am the Wind,” Florence Parr Gére; “Come Up, Come 
in With Streamers”; “La Gitanina,” Di Nogero; “Love's 
in My Heart,” Woodman, and “Don’t Care,” by Carpenter, 
Fay Foster's beautiful song, “Dusk in June” (dedicated to 
Miss Jordan) was particularly well received. 

Kathryn Platt Gunn, made a very favorable impression 
with her violin solos, playing “Andante,” Lalo; Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois” and “La Gitana,” “Deep River,” Tay- 
lor; “Rondino,” Eddy Brown; and “Fantasia,” op. 6, 
Bridgman. Fred Patton sang “L’Ebreo fu dio che disse,” 
Apolloni, and a group of three songs, the most important 
and effective of which was Vanderpool’s charming “Ye 
Moanin’ Mountains.” Winifred A. Marshall sang the 
“Shadow Song,” from “Dinorah,” and a group of ballads 
of the Civil War times, appearing in the costume of a 
Southern belle of 1865. 


Hulda Lashanska, Soprano 

A brilliant musical and social event took place in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Tuesday evening, 
March 25, the occasion being a recital given by Hulda 
Lashanska, benefiting the School of Design and Liberal 
Arts and the New York League of Women Workers. 
Mme. Lashanska made a charming appearance and sang 
excellently, the exquisite quality of her pianissimo high 
tones and lovely style winning the complete approbation of 
the large audience. The varied program contained French, 
Italian and English numbers which ranged from “Depuis 
le Jour” from “Louise,” an aria from “Hamlet” (Faccio), 
to “Thy Beaming Eyes” (MacDowell) and “Pirate Dreams” 
(Hueter), a repetition of the latter two being demanded. 
Gluck, Purcell, Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, Staub, Grieg, 
Gretchaninoff, Tours and La Forge were also represented. 
Appreciation was shown this favorite vocalist in enthusias- 
tic applause and numerous flowers. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra: 
Mischa Levitzki, Pianist 
Mischa Levitzki was soloist at the fifth subscription cof- 
cert of the Russian Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, March 25. Needless to say he roused the audi- 
ence to a high pitch of excitement with his playing of 
Liszt’s E flat concerto. Not since D’Albert’s impetuous 
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playing of this work has the present writer heard it per- 
formed with such dramatic abandon, and the audience 
called him to the front six or seven times, hoping for an 
encore. He literally Ce i with its difficulties, and as Con- 
ductor Altschuler furnished a finished accompaniment (the 
triangle deserves mention), everything sounded beautiful. 

Tschaikowsky’s third suite was the finest work of the 
evening, giving opportunity for orchestral virtuosity ef- 
fects, including a well rendered solo in C minor (in the 
variations) by Concertmaster Bessekirsky. The complex 
rhythms of the waltz, and the English horn solo in the 
elegy must be mentioned; both were well done. “Musical 
Tableaux,” by Moussorgsky, and many highly original mo- 
ments, including weird sounds in “Catacombs,” a warning 
knell, and tremendous climax in the “Paladin Gates.” Glinka’s 
“(usslan and Ludmilla” overture, in which the cellos gave a 
fine unison solo, and a symphonic picture, “Spring” 
(Glazounoff), both in the same key, were the remaining 
nunibers of a very enjoyable concert, one which brought 
strong applause and personal congratulations to Conductor 
Modest Altschuler. 

Guiomar Novaes, Pianist 


For the benefit of the Association of Professors of the 
Paris Conservatory (a goodly sum must have been realized, 
for it was even necessary to place chairs on the stage for 
the overflow), Guiomar Novaes, the pianist, gave a real 
delightful recital in Aeolian Hall, March 25. It was a well 
arranged program, each number of which was interpreted 
in her skillful and fascinating fashion. 

Miss Novaes found many opportunities to display her 
splendid technic. She has a thorough knowledge of every- 
thing she plays and holds her audience ever under her 
magic spell. Her first number—the César Franck prelude, 
choral and fugue—was exquisitely rendered, but especiall 
pleasing were her Chopin selections which followed— 
major nocturne, two mazurkas and fantasie, op. 49. After 
these she contributed a nocturne (Fauré), “Phalénes” 
(Philipp), and three Debussy pieces—“La Soirée dans 
Grenade,” “Les Collines d’Anacapri” and “Minstrels.” 

With so delightful a program, it is needless to say she 
ieft her audience clamoring for more. She added five 
encores. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26 
The Tollefsen Trio 


The Tollefsen Trio was the attraction at the Humani- 
tarian Cult concert at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday even- 
ing. March 26. The ensemble numbers were given with 
much excellence of tone and style and included “Bolero,” 
Fernandez-Arbos; serenade, Saint-Saéns; Vivace, op. 72, 
Godard, and the trio in A minor, Tschaikowsky. Two de- 
lightful numbers—Liszt’s “La Campanella” and the Chopin 
etude in A flat—were successfully played by Augusta Tol- 
lefsen, who is an accomplished pianist. Michel Penha’s 
beautiful rendition of “Kol Nidrei,” on the cellu, was espe- 
cially enjoyed. An orchestra conducted by Arturo Bo- 
danzky, of the Metropolitan Opera, is announced as a new 
feature of the society’s future concerts. 


Wins and Gendron 

Louis Wins and Eduoard Gendron, respectively violinist 
and pianist, players of sonatas, performed four of them 
Wednesday afternoon, March 26, at Aeolian Hall—one 
each of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven and Schumann. These 
young Frenchmen have been making a specialty of sonatas 
for many years past and have attained considerable per- 
fection in ensemble work. Their playing is at all times 
musicianly. If a trifle cold, a good-sized audience was 
hearty in its appreciation. 


Michael A. Mangos, Tenor 

Under the auspices of the General Greek Consulate, 
Michael A. Mangos, tenor, gave a song recital in the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on the evening of March 26. 
The audience was of fair size, consisting mainly of friends 
and admirers of the singer. 

Mr. Mangos, who possesses a pleasing voice, was heard 
in a varied program which comprised songs in Italian, 
French, Greek and English. He was sympathetically ac- 
companied by A. Bimboni. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27 


Barbara Maurel, Contralto 


Barbara Maurel, contralto, re her first New York 
recital on Thursday evening, March 27, at Aeolian Hall. 
Although Miss Maurel had not sung in public in New 
York before, she is by no means unknown to the rest of 
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“Her rich, magnificent soprano voice, her compelling dramatic style 
and her artistic portrayal made a success that puts her in tine with 
the foremost artists of the modern day. Her diction was faultless.” 





Allentown Democrat, February oth, iio. 


“She was beautiful then, she is superbly so today, If her charms 
p . Clear, sweet and 
bell-like, with a wide, mobile register, she sin with an ease that 
permits her to put ber everything into her numbers. The absence of 
any show of technical adherence permits me to say truly that ‘she 


have increased, so also have her vocal ones. . . 


sings!’ The evening was dominated by Miss Farrar.” 
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Rome Sentinel, January 21st, 1919. 

ee Audience Heard One of the Best Concerts Ever Given in 
ome... . 
at times she ascended to the tones of the high soprano and followed 
these with the deep, sweet tones of a mezzo-soprano, even dropping 


he artist demonstrated the wide range of her voice, for 





* Utica Observer, January 22nd, 1919. 

“In voice and personality she has talent and charm that endear her 
to an audience and give her a high place as an artistic si 
kc a prosaic term, Miss Farrar made a ‘hit’ with her lyric soprano 
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and every number was delightfully rendered and thoroughly enjoyed.” 


of songs. 


. her voice was warm and flexible. Her diction was perfect, 
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the country, having sung extensively and with success. both 
in opera and in concert. She possesses a voice of most 
agreeable timbre, especially rich in its lower register and 
she sings with taste and intelligence. Particularly good 
was her French group, in which—being an Alsatian—she 
was particularly at home. She began with Secchi’s “Lungi 
dal caro bene,” Morley’s “Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy 
Lover,” Gluck’s “Cavatine d’Armide” and Handel's “Come 
and Trip It,” displaying a full knowledge of the varied 
styles required. Thén came four Grieg songs, well inter- 
preted—although the first two were taken a bit too slow— 
and delightfully sung. Miss Maurel is to be commended 
for including a group of Grieg in her program. Few 
singers seem to realize what an inexhaustible mine he 
provides. Then came a French group with numbers from 
Debussy, Moret, Fourdrain and Faure. Debussy’s “Green” 
showed the singer at her best, both as an interpretative 
artist and a vocalist and the delightful “Tes Jolis Yeux,” 
which she added as an encore, was one of the gems of the 
evening, At the close she sang the usual group of Ameri- 
can songs, including Carpenter’s “The Day is No More,” 
the charming “Expectancy” of Frank La Forge, which 
had to be repeated; MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes,” 
Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” which par- 
ticularly suits Miss Maurel’s voice (both on the concert 
platform and on the records), and also had to be repeated ; 
while William Reddick’s “The Velvet Darkness,” a well 
written song with a fine climax, ended a most successful 
recital. The audience insisted upon an encore. This 
audience, incidentally, was a remarkably large one consid- 
ering that it was the worst night of the winter. 


Mildred Bryars, Contralto 


Mildred Bryars gave a song recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Thursday afternoon, March 27, before a 
fair sized and friendly audiénce. The young lady, who pos- 
sesses a contralto voice of much purity, and rich in quality, 
made a very favorable impression. She rendered her 
many numbers with charm and intelligence. Her program 
contained Italian, French and English songs, the com- 
posers represented being Scarlatti, Beethoven, Durante, 
Wilson, Horn, Saint-Saéns, Georges, Leroux, Hahn, Four- 
drain, Tosti, Scontrino, Leoncavallo, Cimara, Sibella, Rum- 
mel, Marian Bauer, H. Burleigh, R. Ganz, and Walter 
Kramer. Lina Coen accompanied sympathetically, 


Final Philharmonic Concerts 


The last of the concerts of the regular series by the 
Phitharmonic Society took place Thursday evening, March 
27, and Friday afternoon, March 28, at Carnegie Hall. 
Abandoning the usual practice of repeating the Thursday 
evening program on Friday afternoon, Mr. Stransky and 
his men presented two different ones. They were “Re- 
quest” programs and so many requests had been received 
that this variation in programs was necessary. At the 
Thursday evening concert there was the Beethoven 
“Eroica,” Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Caucasian Sketches,” De- 
bussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” and the prelude to “The 
Meistersingers.” 

Friday afternoon began with Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s 
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Cave” overture, followed by two symphonies, the Schubert 
“unfinished” and Tschaikowsky’s fifth. A critical notice 
of the Philharmonic conductor and orchestra in these 
familiar numbers is not necessary. It is sufficient to say 
that they were played with unexpected spirit and: vitality, 
considering that it is the end of a long and busy season 
for the orchestra, including several thousand miles of 
travel. A large audience’ on both occasions was as en- 
thusiastically appreciative as is the habit of Philharmonic 
audiences. j 


FRIDAY, MARCH 28 





Aeolian Company—the Duo-Art Piano 


The concert given by the Duo-Art piano and two dis- 
tinguished artists, Ethel Leginska, pianist, and Maurice 
Dambois, cellist, attracted an audience of some two thou- 
sand music lovers to the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Friday evening, March 28. Considering the heavy storm 
of that night, this was indeed a triumph for the partici- 
pants. For those who have not heard the Duo-Art repro- 
ducing piano -before, the concert was a revelation. A 
reproduction of Harold Bauer’s playing of an etude, No. 
2, Paganini-Liszt, was given first. It was.a remarkable 
performance—to he able to hear this noted artist’s inter- 
pretation of so great a work. Mr. Dambois played three 
cello numbers in his accomplished manner, with L. T. 
Gruenberg at the piano. 

Following came a sonata for two pianos, op. 53 (Mo- 
zart), both parts being played by Leginska—the first part 
in person, the second a reproduction of her playing by the 
Duo-Art piano. “The Swan” (Saint-Saéns) and “Harle- 
quin” (Popper) were then given by Mr. Dambois with the 
Duo-Art piano, which reproduced his own excellent ac- 
companiments. Legiuska gave Moszkowski’s waltz, op. 34, 
No. 1, a beautiful rendition, and the Duo-Art played her 
reproduction of the same number for the encore; thus an 
enormous achievement was witnessed, as she sat at the 
piano while it was reproducing her performance. She 
also gave the Liszt second Hungarian rhapsody and two 
encores Mr. Dambois closed the program with Boell- 
mann’s difficult “Variations Symphoniques,” op. 23, and 
played his own accompaniment, reproduced by the Duo- 
Art piano. ~The audience was most enthusiastic in its 
appreciation of this highly interesting program. 


Frances Nash, Pianist 


Frances Nash, the American pianist whose many met- 
ropolitan appearances have won for her high esteem as 
an aftist, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Friday evening, March 28,.. On this occasion the young 
artist well sustained the excellent impression previously 
made. Her style of playing is such as to delight all who hear 
her. ‘She imbues her numbers with originality, sincerity, 
intelligence, and deep feeling. Her program comprised 
the sonata (“Eroica”) in G minor, MacDowell; Chopin’s 
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nocturne, op. 62, No. 1, and scherzo, op. 39, No. 3;-Alk- 
beniz’s “Evocation” and “El Albaican”; “Le soir dans les 
pins,” Gabriel-Dupont; and “Toccata,” by Saint-Saéns. 

the opening number, the artist disclosed thorough 
musicianship and understanding of the inner meaning of 
this work. She was equally successful in the rendition oi 
the other program numbers also. Miss Nash truly won 
the hearts of all and was recalled innumerable times, the 
audience insisting upon encores, which she graciously 
added. 


Kitty Berger, Harp-Zither Player 


Under distinguished patronage, Kitty Berger gave a 
Lenten musicale in the gold room of Delmonico’s, New 
York, on the afternoon of March 28. She was assisted 
by Josephine Lucchese, coloratura-soprano; Frida Ben- 
néche, soprano; Randall Hargreaves, baritone; Anton 
Hok, tenor, Dr. William C. Carl, organ, and Leo Braun, 
accompanist. The program contained many interesting 
numbers which were artistically and effectively rendered 
by the different artists. Mme. Berger played three groups 
of solos on the harp-zither, and together with Dr, Carl 
rendered Schubert’s “Serenade” and “Bright Star of 
Hope,” Halévy, in a very charming manner, Their en- 
semble work was such as to call forth much sincere ap- 
plause, which compelled them to respond to an encore 


Marcella Craft, Soprano 


Those who braved the wintry snowstorm to attend the 
recital given by Marcella Craft, at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, Friday evening, March 28, were amply rewarded 
for she sang superbly. Her pure vocalism and well de- 
veloped art were excellently displayed. in a group of six 
Italian songs, also in the two well chosen groups in Eng 
lish, Two especially impressive numbers were “A Grave 
in France,” Ganz; and “The Eagle,” composed by Emil 
Polak, who gave Miss Craft splendid support with his 
sympathetic accompaniments. 


Yvonne Gall, Soprano 


A splendid artist did Yvonne Gall prove herself when 
she appeared at the Lexington Theater with Campanini’s 
forces; but now that she has given a recital in Aeolian 
Hall—as she did on Friday afternoon, March 28—one is 
in doubt whether to admire her more on the stage or the 
concert platform. It is a long time since a recital artist 
more satisfactory in every way has appeared in New York. 
She has everything the recitalist should have—a beautiful 
voice under absolute control, intelligence, thorough knowl 
edge of style, remarkably fine diction, and a delightful 
platform manner. Mille. Gall is very essentially French 
and her art is French art at its best. The only objection 
one could find to the afternoon was that the program 
sounded somewhat monotonous. First came graceful old 
numbers by Wekerlin and Gluck—an aria from “Iphigenia 
in Tauris,” charming in themselves and charmingly sung; 
and following these were songs by Busser, Hue, Paladilhe, 
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RAY C. B. BROWN, 
in San Francisco Examiner. 

Joseph Bonnet, virtuoso and poet, dynamist and dreamer, 
is one of those rare masters. His recital in the Exposition 
Auditorium last evening was a most remarkable demonstration 
of a personality triumphant over the formidable barrier which 
stands between the organist and the auditor. Through the 
thunders of the diapasons, the polyphonic stormings and the 
swift flashes of brilliant tone came the very definite emer- 
gence of a mind calm and benignant. 

With a virtuosity astounding in its perfection of technic, 
Bonnet unites nobility of conception, profundity of interpre- 
tative insight and poetic appreciation of beauty. His program, 
composed largely of works magnificent in their proportions, 


could not overwhelm that last characteristic. And it shone 
forth in such numbers as the Bach “In Dolci Jubilo,” 
the Guilmant harmonization of an Alsatian carol and his own 


“Ariel.” 

Towering above all other achievements of the evening was 
his reading of Franz Liszt's monumental “Fantasie and 
Fugue” on the choral “Ad nos ad salutarem undam.” 

rilliancy of execution, phenomenal accuracy amid _ virtigi- 
nous passages and a perfect rhythmic instinct mark the playing 
of this great French artist. Such clear-cut phrasings on the 
pedal organ as he executed in his “Variations de Concert” 
have few duplications, if any. 


WALTER ANTHONY, 
in San Francisco Chronicle. 

A brilliant, crisp and pure performance is given everything 
he plays. Though the traditions of the organ direct in the 
way of long, sustained and legato melodies, in which the notes 
are tied together in unending procession, Bonnet unties them 
and presents them again like pearls on a string, arid each 
one perfect. He is clarity itself, and devoted to the orchestral 
aspects of organ music. In his search for these effects he 
brought forth new combinations hitherto unremarked on the 
city’s big organ. Brilliance is coupled with depth; thus he 
plays Bach without the mannerisms of the Bachian player 
and as though Bach were a poet as well as a spinner of 
tonal webs. He “dares” in Bach to forget the metronomic 
beat of time’s tradition and to play him brilliantly and in 
a style crystal clear—or as nearly so, last night, as the rumble 
of the trumpet stops and the tuba tones in the resounding 
building would permit us to detect. 

I have failed to indicate the essence of the art of Bonnet, 
and I know it, for the important element that distinguishes 
him from all other organists is elusive, subtle and personal. 
It is found in the idiosyncrasy of the man and his race. 
He is Latin clear through, even in his composition. 

Bonnet ought to give us another trial. e hope he will 
return and perform more miracles in music for us, 



















Bonnet Will Tour the Eastern States in April 


| BONNET RECITALS REVELATION OF GENIUS 


Unanimous Plaudits of Press and Public During Remarkable Trans-Continental Tour 


What the Press Said: 


CLARENCE URMY, 
in San Jose Mercury Herald. 

Organ playing of the most superior sort, organ playing of 
most glorious exaltation, organ playing of the most delicate 
finish, organ playing the like of which has néver been heard 
on the Pac.fic Coast. Of the pieces it is hard to write, so 
great did the personality of the player pervade the program. 
Instrument, music and artist seemed a trinity that could not 
be separated into component parts. 





Denver, Colo., News. 
Great audience of music lovers is delighted by performance 
of virtuoso in. concert, 


in Los Angeles Evening Express. 

Bonnet organ recital revelation of genius. His skill is the 
acme of perfection in its complicated exactness; but beyond 
the mechanician is the artist, who chooses not only nuances 
but a wonderful series of tone colors and combinations o 
tone color in his registration. 

Ordinarily one does not look to sonatas for thrills, but 
Bonnet, especially when he adds a brilliant cadenza of his 
own, certainly can arouse activity on the part of the musical 
marrow. lastnalig 
Salt Lake Herali. 

From the land of Cesar Franck, Guilmant and Widor came 
Joseph Bonnet, world famous organist, to the Tabernacle 
last night. The program, aside from its splendid historical 
and musical value, served to demonstrate the versatility, 
musicianship and artistry of the celebrated world’s master 
Under his magic touch the difficulties of Bach were entirely 
swept aside, and the beautiful themes so intricately woven 
and carefully built up were set forth into the great audi- 
torium matched as a specialist matches pearls. Not a theme 
or a portion of one was lost, so carefully and artistically did 
Mr. Seonst expose them. 

ROY HARRISON DANFORTH, 
in Oakland, Cal., Tribune. 

Joseph Bonnet, not more French in nativity and name 
than in his style of art, last evening set a standard for future 
judgment of organ playing for an audience that taxed the 
capacity of the church, His recital had in it the essence of 
a prediction as well, that ultimately we shall add the organ 
to our now more popular concert instruments. How much 
the wish is father to the thought remains for the future to 
tell, but certainly that wish was ubiquitously entertained at 
the close of the recital. To return to Mr. Bonnet, it is 


Bonnet Will Tour Canada in Sine 


Bonnet Will Tour the Middle West in May 


interesting to note that the Frenchness in his playing par 
ticularly exhibits itself in clarity and grace, in a logrcat forth 
rightness of execution, supplemented by a nervous tension 
that does not cloud its transparency, the while it imparts an 
astounding. force. All of this has said nothing of the tech 
nical mastery which, offhand, is the striking thing about Mr 
Bonnet's playing. The intricacy of manuals and stops demand 
even more a brain from which every cobweb of confusion 
has forever been swept. Such is Mr, Bonnet’s, so that the 
marvel of it; as the directing power behind its mastership 
of the material instrument, is augmented with every passage 


he plays. i 
CARL BRONSON, 
in Los Angeles Evening Herald 
At Temple Auditorium yesterday afternoon Joseph Bonnet, 
the dean of French organists, gave a thrilling performance 
There is a wide difference between the foreign idea of what 
constitutes organ playing and our own. We are used to the 


all sorts of instrumental 


greatest variation of registration, 
effects and combination, almost encroaching upon the sphere 
of the symphony orchestra. The foreign idea is that of “open 
organ” and less variety of effect 

In the foreign school M. Bonnet undoubtedly reigns 


performance of the Guilmant “Sonata in D 
introduced all of the emotions 
peroration. The great Bach 


supreme. His 
Minor” was triumphant and 
of largeness, celestial choir and 
“Fugue in G Minor” seqned to work the full capacity of 
the big organ, and in the sweeping harmonic progressions 
reminded one of a great wave of modulation dashing upon 
the cliffs. It was all there in effect if not reality, and 
those who knew and understood carried away a memory. 
Cesar Franck’s “Choral in A Minor,” sometimes called his 
“swan song,” was given a most reverential unfolding, the 
master at the instrument bringing out the sublime esoteric 
revelation of the infinite with a perfect understanding of 
how to lay his harmonious colors in, and with the deftness 
of the true artist picturing forth a beautiful thought form 


Salt Lake Tribune. 

Held by the spell of Joseph Bonnet’s genius and power, 
those who attended the French master’s recital at the Taber 
nacle last night had more proof of what the organ is capable 
of than often falls to the lot of the average music lover 
Mr. Bonnet played with clarity, breadth, excellence of inter 
pretation and wizardry of technic that was little short of a 
revelation. 

The Son Francisco Call and Post 
In the pedal cadenza of his “Variations” Bonnet was simply 


superb, the arpeggios, thirds and chords for the feet alone 
being played with a mastery seldom equaled, remarkable not 
alone for facility of execution, but also for sustained fullness 


and purity of tone. 
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MUZIO’S FIRST METROPOLITAN MIMI 
IN “BOHEME” A BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


Werrenrath Vocally Superb in Initial Appearance as Valentin— Ponselle 
Scores In “Oberon” and “Marta’—Barrientos Sings 
Roles on Two Successive Evenings 


Sunday Evening Concert, March 23 


Richard Hageman began the program with the orchestra, 
giving a rendition of the “Sakuntala” overture which 
brought out ali its warm beauties. Three numbers played 
later-—-Chabrier’s “Joyous March,” Frederick Stock’s ar- 
rangement of the Dvyordk-Stock “Humoresque,” and a 
Kreisler waltz—were all beautifully done. Helena Marsh, 
contralto of the company, sang an aria and a group of 
songs. The guest artist was Mischa Elman, who played the 
second Wieniawski concerto and a group of short numbers, 
to which he was compelled te add many encores. He had, 
however, to share first honors of the evening with Charles 
Hackett, the tenor, who received a real ovation after “O, 
Paradise,” from “L’Africaine,” and a group of songs later 
oi, to which he was forced to add encores. Mr. Hackett 
is one of the rare artists who are at home either in opera 
or on the concert platform, for his art depends in no way 
on the aid of scenery or costumes, 


“Oberon, Monday, March 24 


The familiar cast gave another hearing of Weber's tune- 
ful even if musically faded work, and tenors Martinelli 
and Althouse, and soprano Rosa Ponselle did the chief 
parts admirably. Miss Ponselle continues to find sensa- 
tional favor with her marvelously even, well placed, and 
fastidiously trained voice. Artur Bodanzky led the or- 
chestra and in consequence that body played with especial 
precision, delicacy, and musical exactness. 

“Faust,” Wednesday, March 26 (Matinee) 

The outstanding new feature of “Faust,” which was 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, March 26, was Reinald Werrenrath’s singing for 
the first time of the role of Valentin. Seldom has the part 
been handled more satisfactorily. In voice the distin- 


guished baritone was at his best, and his singing aroused 
the enthusiasm of the vast audience almost immediately 
after his appearance. His acting showed some improve- 
ment and most certainly gave indication of increased bet- 
terment with future performances. He is, indeed, an ad- 
dition to Mr. Gatti’s forces. 

Giovanni Martinelli, as Faust, repeated his artistic work, 
both as singer and in dramatic action. His voice was heard 
to particular advantage and its tonal beauty and clarity 
found appreciation in the audience. Geraldine Farrar 
made a charming Marguerite, while others in the cast were 
Leon Rothier, Paolo Ananian, Raymonde Delaunois and 
Kathleen Howard. 


“Rigoletto,” Wednesday, March 26 (Evening) 


The Metropolitan “Rigoletto” trio—Barrientos, Hackett 
and De Luca—appeared for the third time this season 
and there was no change to be marked except a general 
quickening of life and warmth in the performance, which 
is indeed as fine a change as any one could ask for. As 
splendidly finished as the work of the three of the artists 
invariably is, there seemed Wednesday evening to be un- 
usual spirit and vitality in it. Sophie Braslau was the 
Maddalena, singing with opulent voice, while De Segurola 
appeared as Sparafucile for the first time this season. 
The house was full, which is evidence of the drawing 
power which tenor Hackett already has. 


“Marta,” Thursday, March 27 


Maria Barrientos and Rosa Ponselle are evidently out 
to compete for the endurance prize for sopranos. Monday 
evening Miss Ponselle sang “Oberon” in New York; Tues- 
day evening, “Forza del Destino,” in Philadelphia. 
Wednesday evening Mme. Barrientos sang “Rigoletto” at 
the Metropolitan and followed on Thursday with “Marta’ 
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on the same stage; but valiently as she strove, it was 
hardly her night. Caruso, appearing for the first time 
since his jubilee, swept the house off its feet. He had 
one of his exceptionally fine evenings vocally and it was 
hard to believe that anyone who had sung for a full 
quarter of a century still could have such opulence and * 
beauty of tone. It was superb. After “M’appari,” in the 
last act, the action was held up for five minutes while 
the crowded house shouted itself hoarse and clapped its 
hands sore. Louise Homer was Nancy and Didur made 
the fourth of the quartet of principals, singing and acting 
to the best of his ability. Malatesta contributed his usual 
character sketch and Bodanzky conducted. 
“Carmen,” Friday, March 28 (Evening) 

Bizet’s popular opera, with Geraldine Farrar essaying 
the role of the cigarette girl, was again repeated at the 
Metropolitan on Friday evening, March 28. Miss Farrar’s 
performance is too well known to necessitate account here. 
It is a role in which she has attracted much interest. 

Giovanni Martinelli’s artistic handling of the part of 
Don José created an excellent impression. He was in the 
pink of vocalism and he acted with ardor and spirit. He 
was warmly received and applauded at curtain calls. 

Clarence Whitehill was admirable as the toreador, and 
rendered the familiar aria in a masterly fashion, in which 
his beautiful voice was particularly well displayed. Marie 
Sundelius appealed as the Micaela both vocally and histri- 
onically, She received much applause after her principal 
aria. The smaller parts were in capable hands. 

“Bohéme,” Saturday, March 29 (Matinee) 


Claudia Muzio was the Mimi of Puccini’s melodious 
opera and scored a deserved big hit with her touching im- 
personation, now piquant, now romantic, then again heart- 
rendingly tragic in the finale. Aside from the charm 
which Mile. Muzio gave the character itself, she also sang 
the music with much beauty of tone, fluent phrasing, and 
convincing feeling. She is a wonderfully satisfying ar- 
tist, not only competent in everything she undertakes, but 
also brilliant. 

Lazaro was the Rodolfo, an attractive and tonally mel- 
low one. Marguerite Romaine, Antonio Scotti, and An- 
dres de Segurola did the other important roles. 


“Boris Godunoff,” Saturday, March 29 (Evening) 


“Boris Godunoft” was the opera presented at the Metro- 
politan on Saturday evening, March 29, with Margaret 
Matzenauer as Marina, Paul Althouse as Dimitri and 
Adamo Didur as Boris. The many other roles were cap- 
ably distributed. Mme. Matzenauer, as always, sang de- 
lightfully. Paul Althouse was in excellent voice and 
scored a tremendous success. Adamo Didur made a strong 
appeal, both vocally and histrionically, as Boris, Papi 
conducted. 

Sunday Evening Concert, March 30 

There were two visiting artists on the program offered 
at the opera house on Sunday evening, March 30. These 
were Paula Pardee, pianist, and Marguerite Namara, so- 
prano, and both acquitted themselves with distinction. 
Hipolito Lazaro, tenor of the company, was the third ar- 
tist, although there was another comparative newcomer 
in Adolph Rothmeyer, who conducted in place of Richard 
Hageman. It must be said at the beginning that this con- 
cert proved to be one of the most enjoyable of the entire 
season and the audience’s enthusiasm was most marked. 
In the second half of the program the spectators called 
for one encore after another and the artists were indeed 
generous in supplying extra numbers. 

The evening began with a capital rendition of the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” overture, Nicolai, which was 
followed by Namara’ s singing of the aria, “Ah, fors e lui,” 
from “Traviata,” Verdi. This was given with beautiful 
tonal quality and served at once to gain the favor of her 
hearers. The singer displayed great dramatic powers and 
attacked her high notes with remarkable ease and cer- 
tainty. Later on in the program, she came back and gave 
three short songs, accompanied by Charles A, Baker at 
the piano. These were “Ah, si les fleurs avient des yeux,’ 
Massenet; “Loch Lomond,” arranged by Kreisler, and 
“Mattinata,” Leoncavallo. Three encores followed, two 
given to the singer’s Own accompaniment. They were: 
“Love’s on the High Road,” Rogers; “Annie Laurie,” and 
“The March of the Kilties,’ Murchison. Even then, the 
audience compelled Namara to reappear several’ times be- 
fore the concert was allowed to proceed. 

Mr. Lazaro’s first contribution was the “Spirito gentil,” 
aria from “La Favorita,” Donizetti, In this he was most 
successful, his fine voice ringing out with freedom and 


richness. His group of songs included “O Bocca Dolo- 
rosa,” Sibella; “Clavelitos,” Valverde, and “At Dawning,” 
Cadman. The latter especially delighted the audience. 


Mr. Lazaro sang the English verses from a little black 
book and the fervor which he put into the words, “I Love 
You” at the conclusion of the song, caused the people in 
the front rows to laugh—as well as the singer himself. 
As encores, the tenor sang two arias—both popular—one 
from “Rigoletto,” and the other from “Trovatore.” The 
latter created cries of “bis” from the enthusiastic standees 
and continued applause from the rest of the house. As a 
singer of songs, Mr. Lazaro showed that he is none the 
less interesting. 

Last but not least came little Paula Pardee, unassuming 
and charming in manner. She had selected the Grieg 
concerto to play with the orchestra and on the whole it 
was a very fine rendition. Mr. Rothmeyer led his men 
through the score with skill and held them in check at the 
proper intervals, while Miss Pardee performed her part 
of the concerto excellently. Her tone was always bril- 
liant and she played in a straightforward and accurate 
style. In the second movement, she was given more op 
portunity in which to display a facile technic and delicacy 
of tone in certain passages. The result was an encore. 
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At the conclusion of the program she rendered the Liszt 
polonaise in E major none the less effectively. Her rhythm 
was admirable and her conception showed musicianship 
and intelligence. She is a young artist who bears watch- 
ing as she possesses the requirements for a very successful 
career; Her girlish and quiet manner is a pleasing asset. 
She, too, was obliged to give another encore before the 
audience would consent to withdraw. 

The orchestra’s other contribution was the “Peer Gynt” 
suite, Grieg, which was a happy selection and which was 
well received. 


Dorothy Jardon Sings Two New Songs 


Dorothy Jardon, of the Chicago Opera Association, cre- 
ated a big impression when she sang at the special per- 
formance given in connection with the opening of the 
new K. of C. hut at Broadway and Forty-seventh street. 
The occasion was quite a red letter affair in its way. The 
audience was an unusually representative one, including as 
it did some of the best known and most famous people in 
New York, two of the hostesses being Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt and Mrs. Robert Goelet. ‘ 

Miss Jardon was never in better voice, and the songs 
she sang were all manifestly enjoyed, none more so than 
two new ones she has just added to her repertory. These 
were “Sixes and Sevens,” a novel little number taken 
from one of five songs by J. Keirn Brennan and Ernest 

Ball, and “Smilin’ Through,” a dainty masterpiece of 
simplicity. by Arthur A. Penn. In both these unusual 





DOROTHY JARDON 


songs Miss Jardon was very much at home, ayd she in- 
jected into her rendering of them that artistic spirit and 
intelligence of interpretation which are inevitable in all 
her work. It is evident that “Sixes and Sevens” and 

“Smilin’ Through” are valuable little songs that have come 
to stay. 

As an encore Miss Jardon sang that world famous song, 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” which was most enthusi- 
astically received. Miss Jardon was one of the very first 
to be identified with this song inasmuch as she sang it long 
before it reached its present unparalleled popularity. 





Mrs. Noble McConnell Made 
Life President of Mozart Society 


At a meeting of the board of officers and governors of 
the New York Mozart Society, held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Tuesday, March 18, Mrs. Noble McConnell 
was made life president of the organization for which she 
has done so much to place it among the most prominent of 
the New York clubs. Other officers who were elected will 
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February 18, 1919. 


My bEAR Miss SMITH: 

It is hardly necessary for me to tell you how 
much your concert was appreciated. I feel that 
that there are vgry few recital artists before the 
public today who can give as pleasing a recital 
as the one you gave us, not only from the stand- 
point of the singer, but from that of the general 
public as well. Our people are still talking about 
it. 

With kindest regards, I am, 


(Signed) Paut R. Utrt. 
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be installed at the next afternoon musicale, to be held on 
April 5. 


CARUSO TO SING IN MEXICO 


Will Go There for the Fall Season, with Other Metro- 
politan Stars 

José de Rivero, the Mexican impresario who is now 
in New York assembling the company for his spring 
season at Mexico City. as announced in last week’ s Mus!- 
caL Courter, will also give a fall season there in Sep- 
tember and October next. The bright particular star of 
that fall season will be no other than Enrico Caruso and 
it is likely that Rosa Ponselle, of the Metropolitan, will 
also be with the company. Giorgio Polacco will be the 
musical director in the fall, as in the spring, and among 
those who will sing during both seasons is Edith Mason, 
the American soprano. In addition to the artists for the 
spring season named last week—Raisa, Mason, Ruffo, 
Dolci, Palet, Rimini, Claessens, Escobar, Virgilo Lazzari— 
Polacco has secured sopranos Eleanor Perry and Berna- 
bini; Gabriella Besanzoni and Flora Perini, altos; Mario 
Valle, baritone; Fausto Castellani, Oliviero and Groziani, 
tenors; Trevisan and Nicolay, basses. 

In the fall season a number of the performances will 
be given in the great Amphitheater, formerly one of the 
city’s bull rings, which seats about 30,000 persons. A 
huge canvas covering for this amphitheater such as is 
used to protect the spectators from sun and rain at the 


29 
Roman games, is being made, so that opera may be 
presented there irrespective of the weather. 


Greta Masson Scores in Stamford, Conn. 


“Greta Masson’s exhilarating and artistic singing made 

a gala afternoon for the club. 
(Signed) Frances BANcrort Lone.” 

R. E. Johnston, Miss Masson’s manager, received the 
above telegram from the president of the Stamford 
Woman’s Club the day following the concert on March 20. 
It speaks for the singer’s success. She will give her Bos- 
ton recital on April 12. 


Janacopulos Soloist at Second Salzedo Concert 


The picturesque quality of the Salzedo Harp Ensemble 
concerts has drawn one large audience to Aeolian Hall this 
season, and doubtless will do so again at its second con- 
cert on Saturday evening, April 12, with the Greek- 
Brazilian soprano, Vera Janacopulos, as assisting artist. 
This combination is to make a transcontinental tour dur- 
ing the season of 1919-20. 


Winifred Byrd to Give 
Second New York Recital 


Winifred Byrd, the American pianist, will give her sec- 
ond recital of this season at Aeolian Hall on April 8. Miss 
Byrd, who studied with the late Teresa Carrefio, made her 
first appearance in Aeclian Hall on March 27, 1918. 
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Bravo Amato! 


The Cuban. 
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HIS CUBAN TRIUMPHS 
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The triumph of Amato is the greatest achieved by 
baritone in Havana for thirty years.- 


It is impossible to sing with more 
artistry than you did last night. 
cent your tragic impersonation !— 


Figaro should be sung and acted always as was sung and 
acted by Amato.—La Discussion. 


Among Italian baritones who have visited Habana he is 
the one who has most artistically depicted the role of Tonio. 
After Maurel, the best Tonio ever I heard.—La Discussion. 


We bow before your superlative art.— 


NN 


any 
La Discussion. 


ability, elegance, and 
Bravo Amato! Magnifi- 


La Prensa. 
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Reynaldo Hahn, Alexander Georges, and Paul Vidal. A 
vlance at the list of names shows the connoisseur that they 
ire all more or less of the same school. From the pre 
ailing plane three children’s songs of Busser (Maman 
hante avec nous), Hue’s “White Mule,” and particularly 


Hahn's exquisite “From a Prison” stood out. It had to 
he repeated at once, and Mile, Gall was called on for en- 
cores at the end of each group, with two at the close of 


the program. It was a thoroughly satisfactory debut for 
her as recitalist and awoke the hopes that she may be no 
tranger to New York concert halls in coming seasons 


SATURDAY, MARCH 29 


Aurore La Croix, Pianist 


In what was described as a program of compositions 

the romantic period, Aurore La Croix, pianist, was 
heard in her third recital of the present season at Aeolian 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon, March 29. The audience 

a good-sized one and manifested much interest 

Miss La Croix has all the compelling qualities—a facile 
technic, pleasurable rhythm and a brilliant tone, Further 
more she shows marked intelligence in her interpretations 
and never fails to please her audience. This third ap- 
pearance only served to strengthen the previous favorable 
impression created 

Her program follows Ten waltzes from op. 39, 
Brahms; impromptu, op. 90, No. 2, Schubert; rondo ca- 
priccioso, Mendelssohn; sonata, op. 22, Schumann; “Au 


Lac de Wallenstadt” and “Au Bord d'une Source,” from 
Liszt's “Années de Pélerinage”’; impromptu, op 36, three 
studies and ballade, op. 23, Chopin 


Mannes Symphony Orchestra 
Che last of the series of eight concerts given by the 
David Mannes orchestra at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art took place on Saturday evening, March 29. These 
concerts have been a triumphant success and they gave to 
those who believe we are an unmusical nation an oppor- 


tunity to form a different opinion, The real need is to 
give the people an opportunity to hear more of this high 
standard of music without a prohibitive price of admis- 
sion. Many of the thousands who attended came from a 
distance and all stations of life were represented. A little 
old and wrinkled lady with a handkerchief over her head 
listened enraptured; there were working men, students, 


richly gowned women, and many little children. The si 
lence while the music was being played was impressive, 
then came exclamations from all sides over the wonderful 
beauty of it, and surely it was of remarkable excellence 
David Mannes proved that he is a conductor of much mu 
sicianship and ability. There was a unity in the ensemble, 
a® skilltul handling of various tonal effects which gives 
the orchestra a highly, commendable standing 

Saturday night's program contained much of interest 
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and each number was rendered magnificently, Rossini’s 
overture “Semiramide” came first and was followed by the 
first movement of the- unfinished symphony, Schubert; 
“Coronation March,” from “The Prophet,” Meyerbeer ; 
“The Afternoon of a Faun,” Debussy; overture, “1812” (by 
special request), Tschaikowsky; overture, “Leonore,” No. 
3, Beethoven; “The Last Springtime” (for strings), and 
“Norwegian Dances,” Grieg; “Spanish Rhapsody,” Cha- 
brier; scherzo, nocturne, and wedding march from “A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” Mendelssohn; closing appropri- 
ately with “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


Blind Men’s Improvement Club Concert 

The annual concert of the Blind Men’s Improvement 
Club of New York, at Aeolian Hall, March 29, brought 
many interesting features. Good applause followed Ed- 
ward Rechlin’s playing of Widor’s “Toccata,” and a Bach 
air was played with real feeling. His own cradle song, 
and a gavotte and musette by Faulkes aroused such en- 
thusiasm that he had to add an encore. Francis Rogers 
sang romantic and lively airs with the finish of style as- 
sociated with him. Dichmont’s “My Little Banjo” had 
to be repeated, and Huhn’s “Invictus” (dedicated to Mr. 
Rogers) having a fine climax, likewise made a hit. He 
added an encore, minus accompaniment, Lisbet Hoffmann 
got much applause for her playing of Liszt's “La Cam- 
panella,” a Chopin waltz, and the twelfth Hungarian rhap- 
sody, playing an allegro, a fleet fingered work, as an en- 
core. Her piano numbers were decided features of the 
concert. Rosalie Miller, the charming young soprano, was 
warmly applauded after her airs from “Manon” and 
“Herodiade,” ‘singing with increasing effect a group of 
songs by Rybner, Aylward, Huerter and Golde. fter 
the well contrasted group, the singer contributed a quiet 
song as an encore. Roses were handed both Miss Miller 
and Miss Hoffmann. Abram Haitowitsch, the blind vo- 
linist, was an appropriate attraction at this concert; he 
played the Saint-Saéns rondo capriccioso, Arensky’s “Ser- 
enade” and Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs.” Real feeling allied 
with big technic mark his slaying: he catches the spirit 
of the music, and gains attention from the outset. The 
hall was well filled, and‘ William G, Gorse, of the concert 
comfnittee, registered another success. 


Amherst-Brown-Columbia Musical Clubs 


The combined Musical Clubs of Amherst, Brown and 


-Columbia resumed their musical activities, with a joint 


concert given at the Plaza Hotel, Saturday evening, March 
29. An audience that crowded every inch of the grand 
ballroom and overflowed into the corridors, greeted the 
singers. 

As almost all of the members have been in the service 
and only recently discharged, a program of novelties or 
of new feiitures could hardly be expected. However, each 
club had some new selections to present and these coupled 
with the well known songs of each of the institutions, 
which never grow old nor can seemingly be played or sung 
too often, delighted the large audience. Needless to say 
the demands for encores were incessant and that the clubs 
responded most generously. 
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SUNDAY, MARCH 30 


Galli-Curci, Soprano 


Amelita Galli-Curci again attracted a capacity house at 
the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, March 30, in an ex- 
ceptionally interesting program which served most ad- 
mirably to display the famous singer and her art. The 
feature, however, was the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” 
given with flute obbligato, which was magnificently ren- 
dered. In fact, each succeeding number was given with 
exquisite tonal quality, and the consensus of opinion was 
that Mme. Galli-Curci has, perhaps, never surpassed her- 
self in this city in the rendering of such a program. The 
audience was thrilled to the utmost and riotous applause 
rang through the vast auditorium after each song. It is 
needless to add that many encores were in order—encores 
that appeased only a little the listeners’ demand for nu- 
merous additional numbers. 

The program was as follows: “Nina,” Pergolese; “Shep- 
herd, Thy Demeanor Vary,” Brown; “Sombre Foret,” 
from “William Tell,” Rossini; “Carnivale di Venezia,” 
Benedict; “La Lettre,” Aubert; “Vianka’s Song,” Stutz- 
man; “Oh, in My Dreams,” Liszt; “Carceleras,” Chapi; 
variations, Mozart-Hahn; “Estelle,” “Chanson du Tam- 
bourineur,” “Belle Emannieres,” pastourelles of _ the 
eighteenth century, arranged by Weckerlin, and the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia.” 

Mr. Berenguer and Mr. Samuels rendered the Mozart- 
Hahn variations in a manner that aroused much applause, 
and the latter’s accompaniments at the piano for Mme. 
Galli-Curci were, as usual, very sympathetic and artistic. 


Windingstad Testimonial Concert 


The United Scandinavian Singing Societies arranged 
the testimonial concert given for Ole Windingstad, the 
eminent Swedish orchestral and choral conductor, at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Sunday afternoon, March 
30. They were assisted by Marie Sundelius, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Augusta Tollefsen, pianist; Herman 
Sandby, cellist, and the Scandinavian Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Mr, Windingstad conducting. he orchestra 
opened the program with the symphonic introduction to 
“Sigurd Slembe,” Svendsen. Other orchestral numbers 
were “Wound of the Heart,” “The Last Spring,” Grieg, 
and “Rondo Infinito,” Sinding, which were given in a con- 
vincing style. The chorus of one hundred men, directed 
by Mr. Windingstad, sang a capella “Northland” (Sten- 
hammer) and “Sailor by the Mill” (Palmgren), also, with 
orchestral accompaniment, “Prayer” (Lie) and “The Bat- 
tle of ,Volmer” (Heise). They were artistically rendered 
with excellent quality of tone, unity of phrasing and splen- 
did expression. Miss Tollefsen gave numbers by Sibelius, 
Olsen and Liszt in her usual delightful manner. “Shep- 
herdess’ Song” (Bachmann), “Egyptian Serenade” (Tol- 
lefsen), “A Prayer” (Backer-Grondahl) and “A Dream” 
(Grieg) were beautifully sung by Miss Sundelius, with the 
waltz song from “Boheme” for an encore. Mr. Sandby 
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New York Debut Recital, Aeolian Hall, March 25, 1919 
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young soprano, accomplished a 


“America’s Young Artist-Soprano” 


Caroline Curtiss, a comely, well trained and y 
successful debut Parker and Mrs. Beach, a Mozart air, a group of 


at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 


The program included songs by MacDowell, 


A well French selections and two new songs, one by Mr. 














chosen program served to disclose a voice of great 
purity and truth, Miss Curtiss displayed 
fine musical intelligence and much _ technical 
schooling. Her program was long and would 
have been a severe test of both endurance and 
versatility even for a veteran of the recital stage, 
but she addressed it with fine sincerity and cour- 
age, and greatly improved in tone production and 
warmth as she progressed. A considerable audi- 
ence enjoyed all of her twenty songs and 
exp-essed sincere admiration and approval of the 
youthful debutante. Emil J. Polak, at the piano, 
greatly aided in the success of the recital.—The 
Morning Telegraph, March 26, 1019. 


Prettiness is the outstanding feature of Caroline 
Curtiss, both as a singer and as a person. Her 
face is pretty and the shimmering blue gown which 
she wore for her debut at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon was pretty, and her soprano voice is 
pretty, too, with that birdlike, appealing quality 
which falls naturally into a light lyric style. Songs 
of the type of the “Oiseau Bleu”, of Dalcroze 
she sings prettily. In short, it is not difficult to 
admit once more that from every point of view 
Caroline Curtiss is a very pretty: singer.—The 
Evening Mail, Wednesday, March 26, 1919. 


She has a fresh, pretty voice and personal 
charm, . . . Operatic arias of Mozart and Char- 
pentier and a long program of French, Russian 
and American songs displayed talent.—The New 
York Herald, March 26, 1919. 


Polak called “A Question,” and one by Louis 
Thompson entitled “A Spring Song.” 

The singer disclosed a voice of light and pleas- 
ing quality. . . . All her work had musical feel- 
ing to commend it.—The Sun, March 26, 1919. 


Miss Caroline Curtiss, a soprano, revealed a 
light voice of pleasant Yom pak Globe and 
Commercial Advertiser, March 26, 1919. 


Daintiness of face, figure and voice were Miss 
Curtiss’s. . . Her program had on it a number 
of interesting American songs and included, intro- 
spectively, schaikowsky’s “The Canarv.”—The 
Evening Sun, March 26, 1919. 


Her program, long and varied, included the 
“Dove Sono” aria from Mozart’s “The Marriage 
of Figaro.” Miss Curtiss is young and Pe 
and her voice is pleasing.—The Evening orld, 
Wednesday, March 26, 1919. 


There was a group of American composers’ 
songs at the beginning and another at the end 
of her program. The singer also presented French 
and Russian songs, and between these sang. the 
“Depuis le Jour” from Charpentier’s “Louise.” 
She has a soprano voice of good quality—New 
York Evening Journal, Wednesday, March 26, 


1919. 
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played expertly three of his own compositions, accom- 
panied by the orchestra. 

A tribute of appreciation was extended to Mr. Winding- 
stad for his inspiring and untiring efforts resulting in the 
high attainments of his orchestral and glee club work, He 
has contributed much in making Scandinavian music bet- 
ter known by producing it so capably. 


Serge Prokofieff, Composer-Pianist 


That interesting young Russian, Serge Prokofieff, gave 
his third New York recital of the season in Aeolian Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, March 30, before an audience that 
occupied the entire seating space. It was an audience that 
liked Prokofieff, too, as was evident from the fact that he 
had to repeat the toccata of his own and some of his 
“Sarcasms.” Most agreeable of his works to listen to 
were the first sonata, an early opus, and the first two of 
the three gavottes. The two “Grandmother’s Tales” would 
have been more interesting had they had a definite place 
on the program, as they undoubtedly did in the composer’s 
mind. No grandmother ever told a tale that did not have 
a very definite “program.” The “Sarcasms,” like the 
“Tales,” some of the latest products of Prokofieff’s muse, 
written here in New York, were in his typical disjointed, 
angular, not easily comprehensible style. They are quite 
unintelligible now, but in another decade they may sound 
as gentle as do the roarings of a Strauss symphonic poem 
today. Scriabin’s “Satanic Poem” he played with evident 
sympathy, and the Moussorgsky “Pictures From An Ex- 
hibition” were also well done, the charming “Ballet of the 
Chickens” being repeated in answer to insistent applause. 
Prokofieff is a marked personality in present day music, 
whether one likes his compositions or not; and he is a 
pianist of rare ability. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra: 
Eddy Brown, Violinist 


Carnegie Hall was crowded to the doors on Sunday 
afternoon, March 30, when the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky conductor, with the assistance of Eddy 
Brown, violinist, gave the closing concert of the season. 
It was a program excellently rendered from beginning to 
end, and it was no wonder Conductor Stransky was fe- 
called many times at the conclusion to bow his acknowledg- 
ment to the thunderous applause. It was another sample 
of the usual treat subscribers and patrons have enjoyed 
all season. It is to be regretted that the series, so suc- 
cessful, had to come to a close so early. 

Eddy Brown achieved his usual success and captivated 
his listeners with a delightful interpretation of the Bruch 
G minor concerto. Technically he is superb and, in addi- 
tion, he possesses a tone quality extremely beautiful. He 
was enthusiastically applauded. 

The orchestral numbers, which, by the way, made up a 
“request program,” follow: Beethoven fifth symphony, 
Rachmaninoff symphonic poem—‘The Isle of the Dead” 
and, as a stirring closing selection, the Tschaikowsky 
“1812” overture. 


Berta Reviere, Soprano 


Berta Reviere, a charming young soprano, made her 
debut in recital at the Princess Theater on Sunday even- 
ing, March 30, before an ultra- fashionable audience. The 
young singer possesses a voice of fine quality and dis- 
closed considerable originality, sincerety and tone color 
in her work. She sang many French songs, as well as a 
group in English, and with flute obligato rendered Bishop’s 
“Lo, Here the Gentle Lark.” Francis Moore accompanied 
with his accustomed finish. 


Ruano Bogislav, Coloratura Soprano 


Ruano Bogislav repeated her recent recital by request 
at the Princess Theater, New York, March 30, making, as 
before, a special hit with eight Slavic songs. She gave the 
English meaning of each song before singing it, and these 
melodies, some with the Hungarian cadence (‘ ‘Open Door” 
and ‘ ‘Fly, Troika”) and strange harmonies, were warmly 
applauded. She had to repeat “Love's an Abyss,” and at 
the close, after three recalls, sang a “Cuckoo Song” as an 
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encore. “Wedding,” “Butterfly,” “Sun, Clouds and Love,” 
“War Song,” comprised some of the others. Debussy 
songs (sung in the right spirit), Gaelic songs, Novello’s 
tender “Mother” and Italian songs completed an unusual 
program, giving the statuesque singer opportunity to dis 
play a voice of unusual color and expressiveness, as well 
as mastery of the refinements of vocal art. Alan Turne: 
was a capable accompanist. 


French Opera for New Orleans Next Winter 


New Orleans, March 28, 1919.—New Orleans is to have 
French opera next year. A movement started some time 
ago by Harry Brunswick Loéb, of New Orleans; Louis P. 
Verande. of France, and J. Oppenheimer, of New York, 

was launched recently by the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, and already has gained such headway as to 
leave no, doubt regarding its fulfillment. 

The gentlemen behind the enterprise purpose “to employ 
a large chorus, orchestra and ballet, to recruit principal 
singers from the best stages of Europe, and to offer a 
repertory sufficiently large to enable them not to repeat 
any opera more than once, unless requested to do so by 
the patrons. At least two novelties will be presented. In 
addition the scenery and costumes will be fresh and at 
tractive.” 

The season is planned to open Novéinhes 11 of this year 
and to continue until February 10, 1920. There will be 
forty subscription performances given during the period 
of twelve and one-half weeks. While the more recent op 
eratic works will predominate, there will be several per 
formances of the older repertory. 

Harry Brunswick Loéb is well known in music circles 
in New Orleans and elsewhere as music critic of the New 
Orleans Item and New Orleans representative of the 
Musicat Courter. He also has been active as a manager 
and has presented to local music lovers many of the most 
celebrated artists. Mr. Verande has had wide experience 
as a stage manager both in Europe and this country, where 
he was associated with the Manhattan, Metropolitan, Cen- 
tury and Chicago Opera companies. J. Oppenheimer has 
for years represented the Shubert theatrical interests and 
is a thoroughly equipped business man. B. C. Casanas, 
the president of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, and Thomas J. Hill, manager of the Convention 
and Tourists’ Bureau of the association, have taken a keen 
interest in the movement and are bending their efforts to 
seeing it brought to a successful issue. 
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HELENE 


Whose recent concert debut at Carnegie Hall proved to be such a great success, has the unique distinction of puzzling 
{ } f / 


the New York critics as to the exact caliber of her voice. 

positive that she possessed a dramatic soprano, The, truth is that Miss Kanders is on the border line of beth, 

possessing as she does the strength and tonal qualities of the dramatic and the soft timbre of the lyric voice 

One thing is positive, however, the critics all agreed that in both lyric and dramatic passages Miss Kanders 
proved the excellence of her training and the beauty of her voice. 
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While some described her as lyric, others were equally 
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Many Stars for Ann Arbor Festival 


Dr. Albert A. Stanley, conductor, has just announced 
the complete list of artists and attractions for the next 
May festival at Ann Arbor, May 14, 15, 16, 17. The fes 
tival will be in the nature of a Victory Festival com 
memorating the gallant work of the noble American boys 
who have served their country so well. 

An exceptionally attractive list of soloists has been en 
gaged, including leading artists from the Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera companies, as od as other distinguished 
musicians. The University Choral Union, under Dr 
Stanley, will offer Gounod’s “Faust,” Hadley’s “Ode to 
Music” and a work written especially for the festival by 
Dr. Stanley, entitled “Fair Land of Freedom.” The Chi 
cago Symphony Orchestra of seventy members, under the 
direction of Frederick Stock, will take part in all con 
certs, except the organ recital and will contribute many 
sparkling orchestral selections. y 

The artists who will appear are as follows: Sopranos 
Rosa Ponselle, prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company ; Anna Fitziu, prima donna of the Chicago Opera 
Association, and Lois M. Johnston; contraltos—-Louise 
Homer, Metropolitan Opera Company; Merle Alcock, and 
Minerva Komenarski; tenors—Fernando Carpi, Chicago 
and Metropolitan Opera companies, and Arthur Hackett; 
baritones—Emilio de Gogorza and Robert R. Dieterle ; 
basses—Andres de Segurola, Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Gustaf Holmquist; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist; and 
Charles M. Courboin, organist. 


Humanitarians to Help Musicians 
New York, March 24, 1919 


To the Musical Courier 


It will undoubtedly interest you to know that Artur Bodanzk 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera House, has agreed to become 
the general director of an orchestra which we shall have under the 


auspices of the Humanitarian League. A director for the orchestra 
will be employed and the selection of it will be left, after all 
applications are in, to Mr. Bodanzky. Will you be good enough 
to feature this article in your worthy publication so that we may 
hear from all the conductors who desire to take charge of this 
work under the directorship of Mr. Bodanzky, and also to inform 
all musicians, both men and women, so that we may get all the 
available material? 

It may also interest you to know that from now on we shall con 
centrate on giving as much opportunity as possible to all artists 
and help them with their careers. Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Misua Appretsaum, 
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POLACCO’S SYMPHONY CONDUCTING “MARKS 
EPOCH IN CHICAGO OF ORCHESTRA’S HISTORY” 


Known Only as Operatic Leader, He Astor Astounds Critics oa Public With Ability 
as Symphonic Conductor—Warren Proctor in Delightful Recital—Organist 
Middelschulte Now Full Fledged American—Hofmann Dazzles 
as Orchestra Soloist—Bauer Recital Artistic Treat 


Chicago, IIL, March 29, 1919.—Officiating as guest-con- 
ductor at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s “make up” 
concerts at Orchestra Hall, Monday afternoon and Tues- 
day evening, March 24 and 25, Giorgio Polacco proved as 
dominant a symphonic leader as he is opera conductor 
and scored a huge success. This new guise gave Chi- 
further glimpses into Polacco’s great versatility 


cagoans 

and art and they were not slow in recogmzing once more 
the master conducting to which Polacco accustomed them 
during his operatic stay here this season. For the event 


and indeed it was such; one that will live long in the 
memories of all those present—Polacco had selected a 
varied and excellent program, bringing out the different 
phases of symphonic art with fine effect. Opening with 
the Beethoven “Eroica” symphony, he at once held his 
listeners spellbound by the vigorous dash and sweep with 
which he entered into this great work, giving a masterly, 
virile and highly interesting interpretation. He imbues his 
readings with his own forceful, magnetic personality, with 
passion and almost furious fervor, and thus they become 
spirited and brilliant. Polacco is not a traditional con- 
ductor, yet his individuality brings about eager, noble and 
sincere interpretations. 

The reading given Debussy’s imaginative suite, “La Mer, 
stood out for sheer loveliness; likewise the melodious Mar- 
tucci “Notturno,” which was exquisitely done. Polacco 
was the first to restore Wagner to the orchestra programs, 
closing his with the prelude and “Isolde’s Love Death,” 
from “Tristan and Isolde.” Perhaps it was in this last 
number that Polacco outshone Polacco and in it he accom- 
plished remarkable achievements, Under his authoritative 
baton the orchestra played it with such sonorous tone, 
enthusiasm, spirit, and glitter as has seldom been equalled 
here. It faigly glowed with poetry and brilliance. This 
was an ie in the musical history of Chicago, and 
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Polacco deserved the tremendous ovation he received at 
the hands of a delighted and cordial audience. This pair 
of concerts took the place of those of October 18 and 19. 
postponed on account of the “flu” epidemic, which closed 
the halls at that time. 


Bauer Recital an Artistic Treat 


Many were turned away last Sunday afternoon from 
Kimball Hall, which was filled to capacity, overflowing 
onto the stage, for the first piano recital Harold Bauer 
has given here this season. This great keyboard artist 
offered an admirable program, beginning with the Mac- 
Dowell “Keltic” sonata, followed by a group of eighteenth 
century music by Rameau, Scarlatti, Leo, Couperin and 
Dufly, César Franck’s prelude, aria and finale and Mous- 
sorsky’s “Pictures at an Exposition.” In all of these 
Bauer’s matchless virtuosity and art made for that suprem- 
acy of rendition which make Bauer a great artistocrat 
of pianodom. The light, delicate eighteenth century num- 
bers sparkled with delight; the noble Franck number was 
superbly done and Bauer’s skill and clear execution left 
nothing to the imagination in the Moussorgsky exposition 
pictures. Such a huge demonstration of pleasure and en- 
thusiasm followed that the artist was compelled to add 
innumerable encores to satisfy his clamoring auditors. 


Middelschulte Gets Final Citizenship Papers 


William Middelschulte, until the beginning of the season 
organist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, received his 
final papers making him a citizen of the United States at 
a special court session last Saturday afternoon. The or- 
ganist took out his first papers some years ago, but the 
second papers arrived three days after the declaration of 
war by the United States and thus he was unable to become 
a citizen for the time being and resigned his post as the 
orchestra’s organist, which he had held for many years. 


Proctor’s Annual Recital 


One of Chicago’s finest tenors, Warren Proctor, sang 
to a large audience Tuesday evening at Kimball Hall in his 
annual Chicago recital. Upon each new hearing there are 
noticeable remarkable strides in his art, proving Mr. Proc- 
tor an ambitious student-artist not yet content with his 
accomplishments. For the occasion he rendered a program 
entirely in English, charming by the beauty of his lovely 
organ, its admirable use and especially by his exquisite 
enunciation and diction. Although the program contained 
several translations from French and German, not one 
word was missed—so fine is Mr. Proctor’s regard for dic- 
tion. Especially effective was Sturkow-Ryder’s “The 
Fairies Have Never a Penny to Spend”—an exquisite bit 
from the prolific pen of that versatile Chicago pianist and 
composer. It won instant appeal and might have been re- 
peated had the singer so desired. This recital added an- 
other laurel to Mr. Proctor’s fast increasing list. 


Edward Clarke’s Faithful “Betty” Gone 


Edward Clarke and Rachel Steinman Clarke have made 
their Chautauqua trips during the past two seasons in a 
Ford that they had christened “Betty.” They are to tour 
again this summer and so old Betty was taken to have 
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her insides attended to. A thorough overhauling put her in 
good shape and Mr. Clarke drove down to his studio last 

aturday, happy in the belief that the car would serve 
them for this season at least. The same thought must 
have existed elsewhere for when he left the studio Betty 
was gone—disappeared, vanished—lock, chain and all. 

The Clarkes gave a concert at Dixon, Ill., Monday, March 
24, having the assistance at that time of Kurt Wanieck. 
Mrs. Clarke appeared in recital at Lyon and Healy Hall, 
March 25. They will appear for the Study Club at Evans- 
ton, Ill, Monday afternoon, March 31, when Mr. Clarke 
will give a program of American composers. On Tuesday, 
April 1, together with Earl Victor Prahl, they will give a 
concert at Figin, Ill. 


Mayo Wadler to Make Debut Here 


Under the direction of F. Wight Neumann, Mayo Wad- 
ler, the young American violinist, is to make his Chicago 
debut in recital Wednesday evening, April 9, at Kimball 
Hall. An all-modern program has been arranged for the 
occasion. 

Rose Lutiger Gannon Engagements 


Several important engagements will keep Rose Lutiger 
Gannon, Chicago’s prominent contralto, busy during the 
latter part of April. She has been engaged for the fol- 
lowing concerts: Bloomington, Ill, April 21; Topeka, Kan., 
April 22; St. Louis, Mo., April 23, and at the concert 
that will be given by the Chicago Association of Commerce 
Glee Club in Orchestra Hall, April 25, Mrs. Gannon will 
be one of the solo artists. 


Isolde Menges Will Give First Chicago Recital 


Isolde Menges, the English violinist, with an interna- 
tional reputation will be presented by F. Wight Neumann 
at Kimball Hall on Sunday afternoon, May 4. Miss 
Menges became a pupil of Leopold Auer in 1909. In 1910 
he wrote of her: “Miss Isolde Menges has without doubt 
one of the most remarkable talents for the violin that has 
ever come under my notice.” Miss Menges’ continued her 
studies with Auer until 1916 when she made her debut in 
London. 

Chicago Musical College Notes 


Helen Mary Hagen, vocal student of the college, was 
engaged as soloist for the performance of Haydn’s ora- 
torio, “The Creation,” which was given at Beloit, March 25. 

May Pfeiffer, student of the voice department, gave a 
recital at the Sisson, March 23. She has been engaged for 
a special series of performances of Verdi's “Il Trovatore,” 
which will be given by the San Antonio Opera Company 
of Texas. 

Felix Borowski lectured on “German Opera in the Nine- 
teenth Century” in Ziegfeld Theater, Saturday morning, 
March 29. 

Lygia Zabrocki has received an offer from the San 
Carlo Company and also of the prima donna role in “Robin 
Hood.” 

Marie Herron, soprano, pupil of Mrs. Gannon, sang Sat- 
urday evening, March 29, for Federal Reserve Club of Fed- 
eral Bank of Chicago, at the Morrison Hotel. 

Pauline Pfanschmidt, soprano, pupil of Mrs. Gannon, 
has been engaged as soloist at the Irving Park Christian 
Church. 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege this Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theater was pre- 
sented by students in the piano; vocal and violin depart- 
ments. -_ program was interpreted by the following: 
Mrs. E. Dixon, Barton Bachman and Aaron Ascher, 
pianists ; ican Schultz, Marie Gores, Bertha Caspers 
and Mildred Sheerer, vocalists, and Jane Garland and 
Wally Heymar, violinists. 


Bush Conservatory Faculty Members in Concert 


One of the interesting concerts of the season is sched- 
uled for Easter Sunday afternoon at the Playhouse, when 
a joint recital will be given by Richard Czerwonky, the 
well known violinist; Moses Boguslawski, pianist; Hardy 
Williamson, tenor, and assisting artists. An important 
feature of the program will be the first presentation in 
Chicago of the piano quintet by Richard Czerwonky. 
This composition has created much favorable comment 
and reveals this artist’s great gift as composer. The com- 
poser will be assisted by Mr. Boguslawski at the piano; 
Rowland Leach, violin; Maurice Goldblatt, viola, and 
Maurice S. Amsterdam, cellist. This occasion will be in 
the nature of a return engagement of Messrs, Czerwonky 
and Boguslawski, whose recitals earlier in the season made 
a most favorable impression, and of an early appearance 
of Hardy Williamson, the English tenor, who has recently 
become a member of Chicago musical circles. 

Advanced students of the piano, voice and violin depart- 
ments of the Bush Conservatory presented 2 program at 
the Bush Recital Hall on Wednesday evening, March 26, 
Those participating were Florence LeClaire, and Adolph 
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Ruzika, pianists; Helen Kelso, Loris Gradke, Gladys 
Swarthout, Charlotte Sandman and the Misses Swarthout, 
vocalists, and Letitia Carter, violinists. 


American Conservatory Notes 


An inte resting feature of David Bispham’s work at the 
summer session of the American Conservatory will be the 
classes in recitation to music. This charming branch of 
art is altogether too little practiced, probably because so 
few are qualified, as it demands a fine speaking voice, a 
sensitive ear for music, dramatic ability, and a superior 
degree of intelligence. David Bispham is generally rec- 
ognized as the foremost exponent of this art. Few who 
have heard him in “The Raven,” “Enoch Arden,” or “Man- 
fred” will ever forget this experience. 

The achievements in creative work by pupils of the theo- 
retical department of the American Conservatory have 
been especially noteworthy this present season. At recent 
recitals, artist-pupils of Adolf Weidig and Arthur O. An- 
derson have produced four trios for piano, violin and vio- 
loncello, two string quartets, three sonatas for violin and 
piano, one piano concerto, a suite for piano and violin, and 
a number of high class piano compositions as well as 
songs. Some of these have been accepted for publication 
for various houses in the United States. 


Hofmann Proves Mastery as Orchestra Soloist 


As soloist on the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s twenty- 
fourth program, Josef Hofmann proved himself again a 
giant of the keyboard and held his listeners spellbound by 
his dazzling playing. Seldom are Chicagoans treated to 
such remarkable mastery as Hofmann displayed in the 
Chopin E minor concerto and although some pianists here 
object to Hofmann in many ways, he carried away never- 
theless an overw helming success. Pianists and students— 
especially student-pianists—could learn many a lesson by 
listening to Hofmann play. To say that Hofmann amazed 
by his great pianistic power and art is but putting it 
mildly. He dazzled, and held his audience breathless 
throughout his entire performance of both the concerto 
and, after the intermission, the Dvorsky “Chromaticon.” 
It was a memorable occasion. Superb support was given 
the soloist by Conductor Stock and his men, who were 
on their mettle at all times. Schumann’s lovely first sym- 
phony was beautifully handled and Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
“The Preludes,” was exquisitely read. 


Musical News Items 


The Mandy School of Music will present several ad- 
vanced pupils in recital at Lyon & Healy Hall, Wednes- 
day evening, April 9, assisted by Irene Sage, soprano; 
Anna B. Rouse, contralto; and Helen Harris, Blenda 
Sterner and Mrs. George Shaw, accompanist. Those tak- 
ing part will be Alexander Dressel, Nora Bunzel, Charles 
Hoffman, Marshall Meyer, Mary Hull, David Cohn, Carl 
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mga Blenda Sterner, Maurice Hibler and Helen 
arris 

John Rankl, baritone, will appear in Oak Park on April 

3 with the Chicago Male Quartet; April 6, in “Olivet to 
Calvary,” at Grace Church, Oak Park; April 13, “Cruci- 
fixion,” Christ Church, Winnetka ; and in the evening in 
“Crucifixion” at Christ Church, Woodlawn. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra played its eighth 
“pop” concert at Orchestra Hall, Thursday evening, mak- 
ing five concerts in all for the orchestra during this week. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Thursday, April 3 - 
Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 





Edward Morris. 
Hall. 
Elsa Fisher String Quartet. Evening. Horace Mann 
Auditorium, Columbia University. 
Friday, April 4 
Augusta Tollefsen and Michel Ponte. Piano and cello 


recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Rachel Morton-Harris. Song recital. Afternoon. 
Aeolian Hall. 
Saturday, April 5 
Berkshire String Quartet. Evening. Washington 


Irving High Schol. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Piano recital. 
Hall. 

Mozart Society Musicale—Cyrena Van Gordon and 
Guido Ciccolini, soloists. Afternoon. Hotel Astor 

Sunday, April 6 

Jascha Heifetz. Violin recital. Afternoon. 
Hall. 

Paulist Choristers. Evening. Hippodrome. 
Rafaelo Diaz. an recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Monday, April 7 
The Choral Art Society—Reinald Ww errenrath, soloist. 

Evening. Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
George Reimherr. Song recital. Evening. 
Theater. 


Afternoon. Aeolian 


Carnegie 


Princess 


Tuesday, April 8 
Gala Vacation Association Concert—Philadelphia Or- 


chestra, Rachmaninoff, Farrar, soloists. Evening. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
Winifred Byrd. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall 
John Corigliano. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian 
all. 
Southland Singers’ Concert. Evening. Hotel Plaza. 


Piano recital. Afternoon. Princess 

Wednesday, April 9 

Schola Cantorum—Merle Alcock, soloist. 
Carnegie Hall. 


Carolyn Willard. 
Theater. 


Evening. 
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Your practice pay 100% Technic and master difficulties other- 

wise impossible. rite for information concerning the greatest 

y+? to your success. the Manufiex. Teacher Agents wanted. 
ress 


REX UNDERWOOD, Box 259, Chicago, Il, 








Rafaelo Diaz, soloist 


Beethoven wor Choral 
Evening, Hotel Plaza. 


Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron. Violin and piano 


recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall 
Rose Levinson. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 
‘ Hall. 
Francis Rogers. Song recital. Evening. Hotel Bilt- 
more. 





| WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





Mary Garden Festival, March 25 


Herald. . 
(Headline) Miss Garden Earns 
30,000 for the French. 


American. 
(Headline) Festival Netted 
$25,000 for France. 


Sun. Times. 
(Headline) Mar Garden (Headline) $20,000 For French 
Raises $15,000 for French. Fund, 
Boston Symphony, March 22 
Times. American. 


No official announcement for It is to be hoped that the or 

next season’s plans has been chestra’s former position will be 

made as to conductors, but it restored through the choice of a 

might be a good idea to let well leader next season who is more 

enough alone. than a thorough drill master, 
with thoroughly mediocre out 
look and insight. 


“The Love of Three Kings,” March 22 
Herald. Tribune 
Chalmers sang with both He was miscast vocally 
power and distinction. 
Times. Sun, 
Chalmers found a congenial He was out of his element as 
part. Manfredo. 
Mail. Sun 
Muzio catches the delicate She transforms the fragile 
wistful flavor of the princess flower of Benelli’s text into a 
Lady Macbeth 
Tribune Evening Post. 
“La’Amore dei tre Re” seems It igs not a masterpiece 
a work which will place both its 
composer and its librettist in the 
pantheon of the great. 
Caroline Curtiss’ Recital, March 25 
Evening Journal Mail 
Caroline Curtiss has a mezzo Her soprano voice is pretty 
soprano voice of good quality. too, with that birdlike, appeal 


ing quality which falls naturally 
into a light lyric style 











ROSA PONSELLE 
Electrifies Philadelphia Audience 





Opera Company, March 25 


In “Forza del Destino” with Metropolitan 








“OVERWHELMING PERSONAL TRIUMPH” 


Not since Emmy Destinn has Philadelphia 


What the Philadelphia Papers of March 26 said: 
“PONSELLE CAME IN FOR A TRIUMPH” 


Miss Ponselle 


came in for a triumph. This 








heard such vocal opulence, such glorious color 
of tone, as poured with limitless ease from the 
fresh young throat of Miss Ponselle through- 
out the entire evening. Caruso sang faultlessly, 
with all his wonted skill and golden wealth of 
overtones, but it would be unfair and ridicu 
lous to deny that the evening was overwhelm- 
ingly a personal triumph for Miss Ponselle. 

To listen to her voice is to be charmed in- 
expressibly, to be captivated irresistibly by the 
sheer sensuous glamour of her lovely singing. 
And it is a pleasure to record that last night 
she sang every measure with crystal pu rity of 
pitch and a degree of art whisk showed how 
rapidly she is maturing as an operatic prima 
donna of the first order. 

In the second act last night the action was 
halted while Miss Ponselle and sonorous voiced 
Jose Mardones came out six or seven times in 
response to the prolonged applause of a wildly 
enthus-astic house. 

The applause was of the sort heard only 
when a great crowd of people are lifted out 
of their ordinary emotions of pleasure. And 
the climax came when Miss Ponselle sang her 
aria, “Pace, pace,”” with moving power in the 
final act.—Linton P. Martin, in the North 
American, 


“ROSA PONSELLE Is A REAL FIND” 


The cast of last night contained one of the 
most delightful new singers we have heard in 
many a day. Rosa Ponselle is a real find. She 
is a soprano and it is difficult to classify her; 
she has flexibility almost to the coloratura 
point, but what makes her so agreeable to 
listen to is the glorious color of her voice. 
In the lower and middle register there is the 
power and color of the mezzo-soprano, and 
when she sang a tenor B the full, resonant 
tone carried throughout the opera house. But 
when she has to sing in the highest soprano 
register, there is the clarity and ease of the 
lyric voice.—Press. 


young woman, who not long ago was singing 
in vaudeville, already is to be reckoned with 
as a full- fledged prima donna. Her voice is 
a dramatic soprano of rare quality, having 
lower tones that are almost of contralto depth 
and richness, while she soars fluently to lofty 
heights and sings with expressive ease and 
dramatic fervor. 

Much more is to be expected of a young 
singer who has accomplished so much that is 
remarkable in so short a time.—Bulletin, 


“HER EVENING WAS SUPREMELY 
SUCCESSFUL” 


Rosa Ponselle, as Donna Leonora, won ao 
instantly and held it always and increasing! 
She made a striking picture when she mt 
came on, with jet black bobbed hair and rai- 
ment of dark green velvet. She sang with 
challenging boldn ness and complete self-confi- 
dence. The voice is supple and fresh and 
powerful. It is employed with all the fervor 
of temperament, the freedom of gesture, the 
mobility of features—and po the eyes 

that go to make the most telling Italian 
operatic portraiture. Miss Ponselle has rare 
endowments for her calling; her evening was 
supremely successful.—Ledger, 


“SENSATIONAL SUCCESS” 


Rosa Ponselle did surprisingly well in every 
way in the role of Donna Leonora. It was in 
this role that she made her debut a few months 
ago, and her presentation of it last night was 
of a kind to explain the sensational success 
which she then achieved and the acclaim which 
her performance elicited.—Inquirer, 








Sole Management, William Thorner, 209 West 79th St., New York 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 


(Continued from last week.) 





You think it is useless to try to spread music, Mr. 
Mencken, and you believe that it is only a waste of energy 
to attempt to make cabaret fans into symphony fans! 
Well, keep that view, sir, and remain, if you will, with 
your conservative antiquaries and forget us. 

I am back on the job again. I’ve said good bye to my 
bed and I don't want ever again to know it for so long 
Mencken, and you believe that it is only a waste of energy 
believing more than even in the work I've set out for 
myself. believing that it is possible to make pretty close 
to a hundred per cent. nation of music lovers (not in my 
day or your grandson's day—but some day). So on with 
the work, with your pardon, Mr. Mencken! 

We were talking of the newcomers to the concert halls, 
these returning soldiers, these inquiring civilians. We 
were talking of the “concessions” which should be made 
to them, because they are new and need to be developed, 
persuaded, coaxed, anchored. We came to the matter of 
melody, on the program, plenty of melody—ballads, etc. 
The choice of melody ballads is easily understood by all 

The type of music listeners who are 


who give concerts 


coming to the concert halls is most impressed by melody. 
Melody is in the cheaper songs. The newcomer expects 
to find a traceable theme. He doesn’t want to emerge 
through tremendous harmonies. So if you will talk to this 
sort of listener in his own way, he will realize you have 
come half way. 


Melody Music 


* Now I do not want to be misunderstood when I say, use 


inélody ballads; I do not want to be misinterpreted. Just 
because a publisher marks a song “Melody Ballad” and 
calls it “When You Look in the Heart of a Rose,” or 
“Values,” and hands it out to the recitalists, is not the 
sign that it must be used. There are melody ballads which 
are as fine and artistic ag any of the snobbish, cubistic 
things that emerge from Russia and Mons. Of course, 
they are in English, which in itself is enough to cast them 
into oblivion with so many singers. And if they are by 
Americans, oh, my—will hes be helped or destroyed by 
that fact? You must use your own good taste ini deciding 
on.a song. But don’t, for heaven’s sake, turn up your 
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FRANCES NASH 


Captivates Large and Enthusiastic 
Audience at Duluth, Minn. 








MARCH 19, 1919. 














\ FRANCES NASH 
CAPTIVATES 


Program Offers 
Musical. Treat 


onan & 
| ~Ghe Buluth News Tribune. 


“Etude Arabesque” (Leschetizky) 
was a breezy, airy number, full of runs 
and trailing off into the softest echo. 
| Perhaps it was the most popular num- 

ber last night because of its catchy 
melody Then too it is more gener- 
| ally known than some of the other 

numbers. 
| NCE “May Night” (Palmgren) is a breath 
of spring. A composition of the very 
modern school, it brings to the imagin- 
se ation all the glories of the spring 
aii oe birds ne Ay" the 
\ ushes, frogs murmuring in the damp 

Brilliant and Colorful grass, and leaves rustling in the eve- 
ing breeze The audience would have 
appreciated having it played again, but 
Miss Nash 
program with encores. 

The closing number was “Tcccato" 
(Saint Saens) 
angen and left the go in such 7 7 

ceptive ood that they were loat 
Frances Nash, a slim girlish figure io a ‘aaah Miss Nash " sanee again 
in a.close fitting gewn of white satin, and again. She was very generous 








did not break into her 


It was well choosen 





. and played 
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great pianist, and t her technique, 


front in the list of artists of today. 


completely captivated a large enthu- Vv 
Siastic audience at the First Methodist Shu tcanme commana 
church last night. Miss Nash is so 

| dainty, so fragile, so pefite, that one f 

} can not picture her in the role of a 











Miss Nash who haa won such fame 
throughout the United States, is the 
last artist to be brought here this sea- 
son by the Matinee Musieale, and her 
recital added another to the many 
musical treats with which Duluthians 
have been favored by this soclety. 

‘Her program was composed entirely 
of modern niusic. It opened with 
Sonata, (op. 50).G minor, No. 2, 
(MacDowell) one of his most loved 
works. Miss Nash played with excep- 
tional force for so small a person, and 
her interpretation of the sonata was 
splendid. Perhaps her almost perfect 
relaxation was shown to best eadvan- 
tage in this number, but throughout 
her entire program, the wonder grew 
that she “could produce such force 
with so little apparent effort. . Her 
fingers fairly flew over the keys, 
touching them only lightly, to the ob- 
server, yet the clear, strong tones 
could have been produced only by 
much force. 

Her two numbers from Chopin, his 
“Noctrurne”’ B major, and “Scherzo,” 
C. sharp miner, are but seldom heard, 
though they are among the most in- 
teresting..of his compositions. 

Nash played these in a thoroughly 
enjoyable manner, with much, clear- 
ness of tone and carefyl shading. 

“Evocation” (Albeniz) was well re- 
ceived, and called forth so much ap- 
plause that Miss Nash had to make 
several appearances before the audi- 
ence were quietened, 
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Direction: EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


March 19, 1919. 


Frances Nash Concludes | 
Matinee Musicale Course | 


Exceptional Program Is Played 
With Power and Intelligence 

























Quite as pleasant to look upon as 
to listen to, Frances Nash easily won 
her audience at the First Methodist 
church last night by the power, intelli- 
gence and rare interpretive quality of 
her playin Miss Nash was appearing 
as the last of the artists to be pre- 
sented by the Matinee Musicale this 
| season, and her concert proved a happy 
| conclusion of a most sucessful year. 

Her program was exceptional in sev- 
eral ways, inasmuch as it lacked any 
of the hackneyed “concert pieces” and 
presented—at least as far as the lay 
members of the audience were con- 
cerned—numbers by two unfamiliar 





we e. 
The opening sonata by MacDowell 
was given with fire and vigor, showing 


the light, easy, rapid es 0 
succeeding numbers. iss Nash pare 
straight through her program and gave 
her encores, where they should be 
given, at the conclusion of the program, 
ending with De Bussy's delightful 
"Gollywog's Cakewalk.” 
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nose at a song which is a ballad. Use it and it will do 
wonders for you. 

Now, the instrumentalists are in the very same position 
as the vocalists. Melody music is wanted. But I will say 
this: The violinists certainly are way ahead of the vocal- 
ists in their use of the “ballad.” But there are many lovely 
compositions which cught to be given greater recognition 
—music of Vieuxtemps, De Beriot (yes, De Beriot), Raff, 
etc. And how are the composers of America going to get 
anywhere if you violinists won’t give them a chance? I 
know of a set of really lovely music for the violin written 
by the late Israel Joseph; just three are published, but 
there are a dozen more—a big, colorful sonata, that is 
rich in melody. I have told the little widow of the com- 
poser that these compositions will become famous, and 
that the time is approaching when just that sort of melody 
music for the violin will be in demand among violinists. 

The pianists have a greater literature on which to draw. 
But there is an amazing ignorance of such tuneful, melo- 
dious music as Field’s nocturnes. There was a time when 
everybody from Chopin and Liszt down to the least of 
amateurs knew all the Field nocturnes. They are not 
obsolete; they are just as fresh as ever they were, and 
from the point of view of the regular concert goers they 
are new at the same time as being stamped approved by 
time. - 

This does not mean that the lesser numbers are better 
food for the audience. No, indeed! I still adhere to the 
philosophy of the best is none too good for all. I know 
that Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, do more for 
the listeners than Moszkowski, Chaminade, etc., and as a 
matter of fact make a bigger hit with the most unlearned 
of audiences, The classics and the master composers have 
caused louder and more sincere applause with all sorts of 
audiences. The audiences don’t know this—they think 
they would not like this music—you must lead up to it, 
therefore. 

(To be continued next week.) 


ABORN OPERA SCHOOL ARTISTS 
AT CENTURY THEATER CLUB 


Milton Aborn’s Resolution for National School of 
Music and Art Indorsed by Club 


The Century Theate: Club, Mrs. Axel O. Ihlseng, presi- 
dent, enjoyed a specially interesting musical program at the 
meeting of March 28, Hotel Astor, New York. This was 
under the supervision of Milton Aborn, founder and di- 
rector of the Aborn Operatic School. Arias and scenes 
from grand operas were given in costume, with action, 
starting with Ambrosa Cherichetti, a real tenor, whose 





MILTON ABORN 


ringing high B flats in “Celeste Aida” were unusual; he 
sings with ardor and earnestness. Aurelia Ware was a 
lovely picture as Margarita, singing the “Jewel Song” bril- 
liantly, and obliged to repeat a portion; her dramatic ac- 
tion, too, was always effective. “The Moon and I” (from 
“The Mikado”) presented Bunty Smith, who looked 
charming in her Japanese costume, singing and acting so 
gracefully that she also had to repeat a part. 

During a brief intermission the president, Mrs. Ihlseng, 
made several announcements, and spoke heartily in favor 
of the Aborn bill now before Congress, authorizing a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music and Art. It was read by 
J. J. Goldman, chairman, and on motion was unanimously 
indorsed by the club. The Rotary Club of America had 
previously taken the same action. 

The Nile scene from “Aida” was the last number pre- 
sented by Aborn artists, Florence Bullard singing the 
name part, her voice sounding full and effective. Gio- 
vanni Camello took the role of Rhadames, and the golden 
tones of this tenor, as well as his make-up and action, 
brought him full appreciation. Leo de Hiarapolis was 
Amonasro; the big baritone looked and sang the part 
finely. Especially noteworthy was the superior stage-ac- 
tion of all concerned; it is evident that the school pos- 
sesses in its stage director, Mr. Schroeder, one who 
thoroughly understands his art, and transmits it to the 
singers. W. J. Falk was at the piano, playing with the 
needed support and watchfulness. Others on the program 
were James Heron, Scotchman, and Virginia Powell, 
in musical and other monologues. 


Leginska in Another Role—That of Manager 


To the musical public in general, Ethel Leginska is dis- 
tinguished for her piano playing. To an initiated few she 
is also known as a composer of songs of striking originality 
and beauty, and now we have yet another view of this re- 
markable little artist—that of business manager. When 
her intimate friend and pupil, Paula Pardee, made her 
successful New York recital debut this season, Leginska 
promised her another engagement in New York before the 
end of the season. Some time elapsed and Miss Pardee 
thought that her friend and teacher had forgotten all about 
the promise in the rush of her own busy life, so her sur- 
yrise and delight can be easily imagined when Leginska 
informed her that she was engaged to play at one of the 
popular Sunday night concerts with orchestra and soloists 


_of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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April 3, 1919 
Yvette Gordon Wins Ovation 


Tuesday evening, March 11, Yvette Gordon, soprano, 
and Michel Penha, cellist, were the soloists at one of the 
concerts given by the Musical Art Club. Miss Gordon 
sang Rubinstein’s “Azra,” Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and the 
aria from “Madame Butterfly.” She displayed a voice of 
rare quality and beauty, with unlimited range, indeed, a 
voice that promises to place her among the foremost of 
concert artists, for she interprets with intelligence, imagi- 
nation and temperament. Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” with 
cello cbligato, is especially worthy of mention. In this the 
yourg artist proved that she knows how to adapt her 
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Photo by Mishkin. 
YVETTE GORDON, 
Soprano pupil of Bernhard Steinberg 
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voice to a particular work. ‘lhe purity, sweetness and 
evenness of tone was truly remarkable. There is no doubt 
that with continued study, added to her splendid 
personality (she is a strikingly beautiful woman), her 
future is assured. Miss Gordon is one of the many un- 
usual pupils Bernhard Steinberg, the eminent teacher, is 
bringing before the public. 

Michel Penha (whose joint recital with Auguste S, Tol- 
lefsen, takes place at Aeolian Hall, New York, April 4) 
is one of the best cellists that ever appeared with this 
club. His remarkably powerful yet sweet tone was a de- 
light, as was his highly artistic and finished interpretation 
of a varied program. The unbounded enthusiasm of the 
audience, which included many well known musicians, was 
a well deserved tribute to the two artists. 


Levitzki Extemporizes a Cadenza 


There was every reason for several critics to be sur- 
prised when they heard the cadenza that Levitzki played 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at 
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MISCHA LEVITZKI, 


c 
| 


: Pianist. 
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Carnegie Hall, January 11. The concerto was the Bee- 
thoven C minor. He also surprised his manager, Daniel 
Mayer, who had asked him just before he stepped out on 
the Stage, “Which cadenza have you decided to play?” 
Levitzki replied, “I am undecided, I do not know.” He 
had prepared two but did not feel satisfied with either. 
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He had, however, thought out in his own mind the develop- 
ment of certain themes which he hoped some day to work 
out into a cadenza of his own. Inspired by the fine sup- 
port given him by the orchestra, he felt impelled to ex- 
temporize the cadenza on the lines previously thought out 
and his success justified his daring attempt. 

March 7 and 8 he was soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in Chicago and decided to play the 
same cadenza which met with the same success in the form 
of an ovation after he had finished. Maurice Rosenfeld, 
critic of the Daily News, one of Chicago’s foremost pi- 
anists and teachers, recognized immediately this new work 
and wrote: “The cadenza at the close of the first move- 
ment, unfamiliar to most of the audience, is evidently Le- 
vitzki’s own invention and is far superior to any that has 
been heard here. It is modern in its construction and de- 
velopment and yet it is kept truly within the classic bounds 
of the Beethoven spirit. It is a distinct addition to the 
classic writings for piano and should be incorporated by all 
who play the C minor concerto.” Herman Devries, critic 
of Chicago American, wrote: “By the way, the cadenza in 
the allegro con brio is his own, and composed in classic 
vein by no means incongruous with its environment.” 
Charles Watt, editor of Music News, wrote: “His treat- 
ment of the elaborate cadenza of the first movement 
(which of the several cadenzas I could not remember) 
was beautifully done.” 

Mr. Levitzki has received many requests, including one 
from a noted pianist, to have this cadenza published since 
it has become known that he is the guilty one. He has 
promised to do so. 


Artist-Pupil of Yeatman Griffith Gives Recital 
_ Harry Colin Thorpe, baritone, of New York, appeared 
in recital at Hightstown, N. J., on Friday, February 21, 
under the auspices of the Friday Club. The program in- 
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HARRY COLIN THORPE, 
Baritone. = 
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cluded “Play, Only Play On” and “Shepherd See Thy 
Horse’s Foaming Mane,” by Korbay; “Triste ritorno,” 
Barthelemy; “Dio possente,” from “Faust”; “Sea Fever,” 
by Rogers; “The Little Bird,” Crist; “Ah, Love But a 
Day,” Beach, and “Tommy Lad,” by Margetson. Mr. 
Thorpe’s singing, and also the accompaniments provided 
by Mrs. Thorpe, won great favor with the club members. 


Newark Audience Enjoys Ornstein’s Art 

An unusually rich musical treat was given by Leo Orn- 
stein at the Broad Street Theater, Newark, N. J., re- 
cently, when he displayed his colossal technic and 
interpretative ability before an audience which thorough- 
ly appreciated his art. The pianist played two of his own 
compositions, prelude in C sharp minor and the very 
characteristic “Impressions in Chinatown,” and gave a 
truly artistic rendition to the Beethoven sonata, opus 57. 
Other numbers on the program included two Bach- 
Busoni chorales, the overture to Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro,” Scott’s “Irish Reel” and “Danse Negre,” the Liszt 
thirteenth rhapsody, a Chopin group, Rachmaninoff num- 
bers, etc. 


Modern Music Society Meeting 


On a recent Sunday the Modern Music Society of New 
York invited a number of music lovers to meet at the 
Chatsworth studio the artists who participated in the pro- 
grams of the organization during the season. The reception 
was made additionally interesting through talks by Mrs. 
Schupp and Mrs. Shephard, setting forth the aims of 
M. M. S. and explaining its need as an aid to music of 
the present day. 


Two New York Engagements for Rogers 


Francis Rogers took part in the concert for the 
Blind) Men’s Improvement Club which was held at 
Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, March 29. He will also 
appear with John Powell at a charity concert at the Bilt- 
more on Thursday afternoon, April 10. Bruno Huhn was 
selected as the accompanist on both occasions. 
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Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF ROSA PONSELLE 


Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 
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Voice Trial by Appointment. 


Studio: 613 West End Ave., near 90th St,, N. Y. 
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Steinway Piano 

(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919. Everything pertaining to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. F. M. C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 





EVOLUTION — Spells: Music, Reasoning, Freedom 


The ASK MR. PERFIELD Cooperative Music 
School Credit Certificate Chain Plan Method for 
Universal affiliated Service was founded in 1905 
by T. H, PERFIELD and operation has already 
begun in over 4,000 examination centers amon 
78,000 pupils from ocean to ocean. A CLEARING 
HOUSE FOR TEACHERS and THOSE WHO 
SEEK THEM. The Perfields have solved the 
problem of the high cost of a musical education. 
Music spells Evolution-Reasoning-Pease. 
Link-In the NATIONAL CON. 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC, through 
State, County and City Federated 
Chain-System of Local, Private and 
Normal Examination Units under 
your own supervision. Certificate 
Affiliation for Children and Adults. 
Leading to a Bachelor of Music 
Degree. 
FREE TRIAL LESSON. The Na 
tional Conservatory of Music, Inc., 
of which we are part owner, and for whom we are special 
Distributors, believe that the large amount of money spent 
Creating—Founding—Success would be greatly appreciated 
if equally divided among music lovers. They have agreed 
to allow a great amount in the above stated way. 
INFORMATION FREE. RESULTS ASSURED 
Call if you can. If not, write at once. Ask Mr. Perfield, 
Hotel St. James, tog West 4sth St., New York City; 2:8 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago; 81:6 Lake St. Los Angeles, Cal 
CREATING—HARMONY—SUCCESS 
“INFORMATION” 

Please explain without further obligation on my part, that 
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Albany, N. Y., March 24, 1919.—Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor, and Carolina Lazzari, contralto, delighted a large 
audience at Harmanus Bleecker Hall recently when they 
appeared in joint recital, Mr. Martinelli, who has not 
sung in Albany since an appearance with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company about five years ago, was in excellent 
voice. He began his program with the “Celeste Aida,” 
and followed the aria with two groups of songs. In addi- 
tion, he was heard in a duet from “Trovatore” with Miss 
Lazzari. The latter, although apparently suffering from 
a slight cold, made a decidedly pleasing impression 
in a variety of numbers. Her voice, especially in 
the lower register, is rich and well under con- 
trol. Emilio Roxas was at the piano, and won 
deserved recognition for his accompaniments.——An an- 
nuai event of interest in local musical circles is the concert 
given at the Academy by the Girls’ Glee Club. Dr. Frank 
Sill Rogers conducted a varied and pleasing program at 
the school this year. The big club number was Max 
Bruch’s cantata, “Fair Elfen,” with solos by Clara Woodin, 
soprano, and Martin Rhodes, baritone, of New York. Sev- 
eral unaccompanied songs brought praise to the Glee Club, 
among these being Elgar’s “The Shower,” Stanford's “The 
Blue Bell’s Wedding” and “John Peel,” the familiar Eng- 
lish hunting song. All were given with-absolute pitch and 
a fine musicianly understanding. Esther D. Keneston 
was accompanist for Mr. Rhodes, and Dr. Rogers was at 
the piano during Miss Woodin’s songs and for the club. 
The club members are: Beatrice Bachman, Mary Blakes- 
less, Elizabeth Brate, Mildred Bruckheimer, Jessie Dwight, 
Edith De Nike, Helen Eaton, Lillian Jones, Elsie La Rose, 
Dorothy Monro, Alice Murray, Helen Nachtmann, Marion 
O'Connor, Mary Belle Risley, Elizabeth Roberts, Gertrude 
Stevens, Samantha Whotehead, Juliette Wills and Emily 
Mosher. Those assisting were Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda, 
Adna W. Risley, Howard Smith, Thomas S. H. Clark, 
Edward L. Kellogg. Edgar S. Van Olinda, Otto R. Mende, 
Edwin B. Parkhurst and Theodore Sherman.——Sarah 
B. Schaupp, soprano, of New York, sang “I Will Lay 
Me Down in Peace,” from Buck’s “Triumph of David,” 
at a recent service at the First Lutheran Church——The 
Harmony Club gave a concert in Watervliet, Lydia F 
Stevens conducting ——At the organization of a Woman's 
Republican Club here recently, a musicale was given by 
Clara L. Woodin, soprano; Florence Page, piano; Mabel 
L. Spencer, mandolin, and Roger H. Stonehouse, baritone 
—— Estelle Neuhaus, pianist, gave two recitals here, as- 
sisted by J. Howe Clifford, Shakespearean reader. The 
affairs were benefits for the war charities of Edith Whar- 
ton. Miss Neuhaus and Mr. Clifford were greeted by 
large audiences at the Historical and Art Society, and 
their programs were varied and delightful. The interpre- 
tation of Chopin and Beethoven and some delightful Slav 
and French songs, arranged by Miss Neuhaus for the 
piano, proved especially pleasing——Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Angus, soprano, sang recently at the Community Chorus, 
accompanied by May E. Melius. Elsie Rich also pleased 
with two selections ——William T. Sawyer, tenor, is sing- 
ing in the choir of St. Andrew’s Church_——Charles 
Carpenter, tenor, is singing in the First Congregational 
choir. Kenneth E. Crounse has been chosen for the 
Yale Glee Club——Dr. Harold W. Tompson is giving a 
sefies of organ recitals in the First Presbyterian Church 
on Wednesday afternoons during Lent, while Harry Alan 
Russell is giving a series of evening organ programs on 
Tuesdays at the Cathedral of All Saints——-A special 
musical program is being planned for the enthronement 
of Bishop Edmund Gibbons. Beethoven's mass in G will 
be sung by the choir of the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception, Dennis B. Kinsley directing. The sanctuary 
choirs will also participate, together with a large orches- 
tra.——The Temple Quartet, consisting of Howard Smith, 
Edgar S. Van Olinda, Le Roy Pickett and Otto R. Mende, 
1s booked for a number of engagements for the spring —— 
A junior orchestra is being formed by John G. Myers 
Hilton, Rockwell Austin, Douglas W. Joslyn and Paul 
Kittell——Pupils of Elizabeth Stoddard Pulman were 
heard in two recitals at her studios last week——An artis- 
tic concert was the Lehmann Evening presented at the 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church under the direction of 
William L. Widdemer. “The Daisy Chain” and “In a 
Persian Garden” were given by the choir, the soloists being 
Mrs. Christian T. Martin, soprano; Florence McDonough, 
contralto; Frederick J. Maples, tenor, and C. Bertrand 
Race, bass. The ensemble work was noteworthy, and Mr. 
Maples’ solo, “Oh, Moon of My Delight,” brought forth 
much praise. Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist, played De 
Beriot’s ninth concerto with fine understanding, Mr. Wid- 
demer being at the piano during this as well as other num- 
bers.——The vast assembly Hall of the spacious Albany High 
School was taxed to capacity when George pager Oliver, 
for more than thirty years head of the music department, 
conducted a concert. There were selections by the school 
orchestra, of which Carl F. Reudel is concertmaster, and 
the soloists were Dorothy I. Redeiker, Thetis L. Wescott, 
Charlotte Ogier, Frederick S. Corcoran, Ruth C. Dow 
and Philip A. Conroy. The first year class students took 
part. Francis S. ng was _accompanist——Lydia F, 
Stevens, pianist, and Mrs, William J. McCann, contralto, 
will be heard in concert in Altamont, April 2——The 
deaths of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Culver, both well known 

blow to their 
arents, Mr. and Mrs, A. M. Sperry, and family. Mrs. 
Saver was Mildred Sperry. 

Akron, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boise, Idaho, March 11, 1919.—Mrs. R. Randall was 
in charge of the program of Italian music which was 

iven by the Tuesday Musicale on February 25, at Carnegie 
fi was a guest of the club and sang 


. eo er. The remainder of the 
t in a charming manner. 
parte ag ss rendered by Mrs. Randall, Miss Morehouse 
and Mrs. Laurel eg. Ths —_ — § ap on 
t M evening, ruary 24, a , un 
the pmo mf of Frederic Fleming Beale, of Caldwell. The 
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society is studying preparatory to the spri festival. 
About twenty-five members are now enrolled——Maud 
Powell completely captivated the audience that filled the 
Rinney Theater on the evening of March 6. Her magnetic 
and vivacious personality, combined with her perfection as 
a true artist, could not help but arouse the greatest ad- 
miration and esteem on the part of her hearers. Miss 
Powell was more than gracious in responding to the many 
encores demanded of her. Axel Skjerne very ably proved 
his ability as a soloist and accompanist. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Bridgeport, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Burli n, Vt., March a1, 1919.—Mrs. F. Barnby 
Leach, of Montpelier, gave a charming piano recital here 
on Wednesday, March 19, before the members of the 
Klifa Club and invited guests, and few amateur performers 
have been so enthusiastically received as was Mrs. Leach. 
Her performance of Lachmund’s “A Woodland Lullaby” 
had unusual interest for her audience in that Lachmund, 
who was Mrs. Leach’s teacher, and a pupil of Liszt, with 
whom he lived three*years, wrote the piece as an interpre- 
tation of his impressions of a sojourn in Vermont. He 
found the state so peaceful that he wrote his compli- 
ments gracefully in music——‘“Pinafore” is to be given 
March 27 and 28 by the pupils of the junior high school, 
when the cast will include Lamar Crosley, Gladys Ford, 
Alice Buchner, Philip St. John, John O’Connor, Eari 
Dunsmoor, George Alfred, and there will be a chorus of 
one hundred. 


Butte, Mont., March 21, 1919.—The choral depart- 
ment of the Butte Music Club is doing commendable work 
under the direction of De Loss Smith, dean of music in 
the Montana State University at Missoula. The club 
meets once every two weeks, and consists of a chorus of 
mixed voices gathered from all parts of Butte. The 
organization is preparing for a choral concert in the near 
future. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 


Clarendon, Tex., March 27, 1919.—The monthly or- 
gan recitals which are given by R. Deane Shure, director 
of music at the college, are growing in favor. The last 
one was given on Sunday, March 23, when a slight devia- 
tion from the usual form of program making was tried 
out, and proved to be popularly successful. The slogan 
which appeared at the head of the program read as fol- 
lows: “Every number, a number everybody knows,” and 
since this series comes under the musical extension idea, 
promoted as a communal activity, the whole scheme was 
most gratifying. Mr. Shure was assisted by the chorus, 
and Evangeline Loefiler, violinist, who played the second 
movement from Mr, Shure’s G major sonata for violin 
and piano.—--The Thursday Musical Matinee Club, under 
the direction of Mrs: M. B, Adams, presented “The Fish- 
ermaidens,” by Smart, on the night of March 14, at the 
college auditorium, A capacity audience heard a meri- 
torious reading of this bright and tuneful cantata—— 
Without doubt, the most artistic concert company which 
has appeared on the college platform in many a year was 
the Bertha Farner company on March 12, Miss Farner is 
an artist of matured intelligence, splendid bearing, and a 
voice so lovely that one cannotehear enough of it. She 
included numbers from “Faust,” “Martha,” and “Carmen,” 
and also contributed several modern songs, all of which were 
equally well received. Earle Browne played the accom- 
paniments in a remarkably sympathetic manner, and it was 
evident that he is well schooled, thoroughly educated, and 
seasonably experienced in this tremendously difficult art. 
Ethel Murray, violinist, played some splendid numbers for 
her instrument, and Martha Alexander, cellist, contributed 
the difficult Popper tarantella. Both of these young artists 
were heartily recalled———The community orus, under 
the direction of Mr, Shure is preparing “Samson,” which 
~ will present on music day next month. The soloists 
will be Mrs. J, S. Ulm and Mrs, M. B. Adams, sopranos; 
James Wood, tenor, and Sam Losh, baritone, the last two 
mentioned being from Fort Worth. An artist's recital 
will be given in the afternoon by Mr. Losh and Mr. Wood. 
——Two concertos for piano will be heard at the recitals 

ven by seniors of Clarendon College this year. Faun 

rane will play the one by Beethoven in C major, and 
Ruth Ave will be heard in the Heller F sharp minor 
concerto. Florence Moreman and Ethel Hudgins will play 
numbers by Mozart, MacDowell, Chopin and Pierne. 

Dallas, Tex., March 15, 1919—What Dallas lacked 
during the early part of the season, in a musical way, she 
is getting now with good measure. Concerts have been 
coming thick and fast of late, with the usual result— 
poor attendance in most instances. When will managers 
in the East learn that they cannot book four or five big at- 
tractions within a few days and expect to get good business 
in a town the size of s?——Heifetz played a marvel- 
ous concert here not long ago, and the ease with which 
he overcame seemingly impossible difficulties, has prompted 
local fiddlers to diligent practice. He was more than ably 
assisted by _that always reliable acc ist, Andre 
Benoist. Heifetz was presented Earle D, Behrends, a 
manager who is also presenting Alma Gluck on March 17. 
——Rosita Renard and Arthur Hackett appeared in joint 
recital last week. This Carrefio of a younger generation 
presented an excellent program and played it to perfection, 
and Hackett made many new friends in Dallas by his very 
artistic singing and his wholesome personality——Lucy 
Gates was the soloist at the recent concert given by the 
Schubert Club and the Dallas’ Male Chorus. The u- 
a tres “ the direction of Julius Albert Jahn, sang 

utifully, showing an unusual precision of a 
adhering strictly to the pitch. ee 

Dayton, Ohio, March 19, 1919—The fourth Civic 


Music League concert consisted of a recital in M i 
Hall, March 3, by Alma Gluck, assisted by Salvatore De 
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Stefano, harpist. Every seat was sold two weeks before 
the concert, testifying to Mme. Gluck’s popularity. Much 
regret was felt that she was suffering from a cold and her 
voice not up to its usual standard. Tisser Stefano proved 
to be an exceedingly fine artist and received a veritable 
ovation. Eleanor Scheib layed charming accompani- 
ments for Mme. Gluck-—~The Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its second concert of the season in Memorial 
Hall on March 7, It was in every way a remarkably fine 
concert, the program including the “Symphonie Francaise” 
of Dubois, which was new to most concert goers in Day- 
ton. Arthur Shattuck, as soloist, played the Rubinstein 
concerto in D minor in a way which was both intellectual 
and emotionally stirring——Under the auspices of the 
Women’s Music Club a noonday musicale was given in 
the Third Street Presbyterian Church, Tuesday, March 
18, Urban Deger contributed several groups of organ 
numbers with clarity and style. Opal Dell Chaney sang 
“Hear Ye, O Israel,” from “Elijah,” and a group of mod- 
ern songs charmingly. Ethel Martin Funkhouser played 
the piano accompaniments. 


Denton, Tex., March 20, 1919.—Max Rosen gave a 
recital here on Tuesday evening, March 18, at the College 
of Industrial Arts. His audience, although already ap- 
prised of the fact that he was a great violinist, marveled 
at his real ability and the beauty of his playing. His tone 
is like a fine silk thread in texture, but has astonishing 
tone, as was clearly demonstrated at this concert. A re- 
ception was tendered the young artist at the conclusion of 
the program. 


Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 
Fresno, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Louisville, Ky., March 22, 1919.—The sensation of 
the Louisville musical season so far was Jascha Heifetz, 
who was presented by the Fine Arts Association on the 
19th of this month. Cincneleys Theater was filled to the 
lobbies with a brilliant audience, which received the vio- 
linist with enthusiasm and demanded a number of encores. 
The most impressive of Heifetz’s attributes is his poise, 
for he is a manly and virile player, with a lucidity of tone 
and a velocity of technic which account for the immense 
success he enjoys. His program included compositions 
by Handel, Wieniawski, Schubert, Mozart, Chopin-Auer, 
Beethoven-Auer , Mendelssohn and Bazzini. The incom- 
parable accompaniments of André Benoist contributed 
largely to the enjoyment and satisfaction of the audience. 
Ona B. Talbot is the managing director of the Fine Arts 
Association——-On Tuesday night the Jubilate Chorus, 
directed by E. J. Sheerer, gave a long delayed concert in 
the auditorium of the Girls’ High School. The visiting 
soloist was Giuseppe De Luca, baritone, who greatly 
pleased his hearers with operatic arias and other selec- 
tions. He also sang the duet from the fourth act of 
“Trovatore” with Flora Marguerite Bertelle, the club so- 
loist. Mrs, Sidney Mayers was the pianist———The Louis- 
ville Conservatory has secured the services of George 
Copeland, pianist, for a term of six weeks, beginning April 
1. Besides private students, Mr. Copeland will have 
classes in interpretation and the higher forms of pianistic 
art. When he visited Louisville in the winter, Mr. Cope- 
land became a great favorite here, and his recital in Jan- 
uary was one of the most brilliant affairs of the season. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Missoula, Mont., March 21, 1919.—It was an excellent 
program which was presented by the French Military 
Band, under the direction of Fernand Pollain, at the 
Liberty Theater on Tuesday evening, March 18. Enthusi- 
asm ran high, and the applause which greeted both band 
and soloists was proof positive of tHe appreciation of the 
audience, the artists responding repeatedly to encores. 
The music department of the Women’s Club met at the 
home of Mrs. W. J. Babington on Central avenue on 
March 10, when the subject of the afternoon was devoted 
to American composers, a few of whose selections were 
given following the reading of the papers, discussions, etc. 
The next meeting of the club will be on March 24, at 
which time the program will consist entirely of composi- 
tions by MacDowell, probably the.most beloved of Ameri- 
can composers. Much of this year’s study has been de- 
voted to native composers and musicians, and much 
interest has been manifested in this particular subject by 
the members of the club——On the evening of March 1, 
the younger members of the piano class of the Swartz 
studio were heard in recital in the Montana Building. The 
program was an interesting one, and the usual piano num- 
bers were prefaced by demonstrations in ear training, 
theory and piano technic. The following students were 
presented: Helen and Louise Llafet, Ida Cosner, Marion 
Phelan, Flossie Nichols, Miriam Barnhill, Marjorie and 
Lamar Dickinson, Betty and Mary Joe Dixon, Mary 
Kellogg, Helen and Howard Hubert, Thelma McCune, 
Dolores Murray, Isador Munch, George Simerson, Dor- 
othy, Josephine and Pauline Swartz. 


Oxford, Ohio, March 25, 1919.—The Fisk University 
Jubilee Singers gave an interesting program to a large 
audience in Kumler Memorial Chapel, on Monday evening, 
March 24. With but few exceptions the program con- 
sisted entirely of negro folk songs, and these were beau- 
tifully sung by the quartet. : 





New Orleans, La.—(See letter on another page.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Red Deer, Alberta, Canada, March 25, 1919.—The 
Solfeggio class and ten pupils, ranging in age from seven 
to fifteen years, from the studio of Mme. Le Saunier, gave 
a ——r. musical program on a recent Thursday even- 
ing. Each of the pianists played two compositions of con- 


trasting style, and to judge trom the applause which fol- 
lowed the efforts of the students it was evident that they 
had received careful training under the direction of Mme. 
Le Saunier. 
Frances Simpson, Flo Gaetz, Emily Sveinson, 


Those participating in the program were 
ary Rob- 
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ertson, Eula Carscallen, Zelma Moyes, Barbara Banner- 
man, Reita Townsend, Nona Quigg and Lillie Reinholt. 


Rochester, N. Y., March 21, 1919.—Mischa Elman 
gave a recitnl at Convention Hall on Tuesday evening, 
March 11, and his varied and unhackneyed program de- 
lighted the audience which attended tke event, for more 
beautiful violin playing has seldom been heard here.—— 
The last of the series of afternoon concerts for children 
was given recently at the Institute of Musical Art under 
the direction of Arthur See. The symphony orchestra was 
described to the children by Mr. Penny, and the different 
instruments which make up such an organization were 
shown. Mr. Maddy, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, played all the wind instruments.——An attractive 
program was presented at the Institute last week by Arthur 
Hartmann, violinist; Mr. Vashka, cellist, and Alf Klingen- 
berg, pianist——-A recital was given recently by Arthur 
Pye, a local violinist, which was enjoyed by the many 
friends of the musician who are interested in his career. 
—-Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the soloist at the last concert of the season 
given by the Rockester Orchestra. This was the singer's 
first public appearance in Rochester, and we hope it will 
not be his last. His clear tenor voice and his jovial and 
cordial manner won his audience immediately, and he had 
to respond to several encores.——Plans are under way for 
a concert to be given on April 5 in memory of David 
Hochstein, the weil known violinist who gave his life for 
his country. The Rochester Orchestra Festival Chorus 
and many of the local musical favorites have volunteered 
their services for the occasion———On Saturday evening, 
March 22, the last of the series of concerts under Arthur 
See will be given at the Genesee Valley Club. The Trio 
De Lutece will give the concert, and judging from the 
advance sale a large audience will be in attendance. 

Rutland, Vt., March 26, 1919.—The Baptist Choral 
Club is to give an entertainment on March 28, which will 
be participated in by Maude Farr, Lois Spaulding, Verona 
Aldrich, Regina Billado, Florence Beachard Mabel 
Perry, Lillian Seward, H. M. Johnson, B. Z. Fuller, Ed- 
ward Rothman, Moses Franzoni, Juliana Franzoni and 
Florence Mead.——“Miss America” scored a success as 
presented at the Community House on March 18. It was 
written by Edith J. Dunton and Beth Gilchrist, both of 
this city, and was produced by the young woman’s com- 
mittee of the Congregational Church——-A musical play, 
“The Minister’s Wife’s New Bonnet,” is to be given by 
the Altrurians of the Methodist Church early in April. 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.’”’) 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.’’) 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., March 25, 1919.—Notre Dame 
Paris is planning a preduction of “You're in Love” for 
March 27.——The Lotus Male Quartet gave a concert here 
March 20, and was enthusiastically received by a large 
audience. 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tampa, Fla., March 14, 1919.—The music teachers of 
this city have formed an association, in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, with a desire to bring musical education in 
Tampa to a higher standard. Credits in the schools for 
music study and under private teachers is the goal of this 
organization——-On Sunday evening, March 9, at the 
Italian Club, “Evandro” was given its premier before a 
most enthusiastic audience. The composer of the work, 
Sigror Guerrieri, although a Sicilian by birth, has made 
his home in Tampa for many years. The action of “Evan- 
dro” is laid in Sicily, and is a tragic tale of peasant life 
there. Lavinia Darve and Ernesto Monteverdi, both of 
New York, had the important roles, the lesser ones being 
taken by local talent. Especially good work was done by 
J. and O. Cacciatore. e@ opera was conducted in a 





musicianly style by Guerrieri himself——Ilya Schkolnik, 
Russian violinist, recently gave a delightful recital here, 
assisted hy Constance Alexandre, soprano, and Imogene 
Peay, pianist——One of the best musical treats of the 
season was Offered in the appearance of Axel Skovgaard, 
the Danish violinist. His program maintained a high 
standard of musicianship, yet at the same time was com- 
prehensive to the untutored listener. He was accom- 
panied by Alice Skovgaard, who also gave an excellent 
rendition of Liszt’s polonaise in E major. Several vocal 
numbers added variety to the program.——The Friday 
Morning Musicale gave an ensemble concert at the regu- 
lar meeting March 14. The program was in charge of 
Hulda Krelier, under whose efficient leadership the orches- 
tra did creditable work. Mrs. Ernest Krelier gave splendid 
support at the piano. The polonaise in E flat by Chopin 
was beautifully played at two pianos by Mme. Saxby and 
Mrs. E. H. Hart, and Mrs. Floyd Miller gave an effective 
rendition to Mme. Saxby’s “December.” The appearance 
of Emily Perkins, pianist, of Chicago, gave to the audience 
a delightful and unusual treat at the close of the program 
Miss Perkins is an artist of rare training and ability, and 
her playing was enthusiastically received. 
« 


Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 


Waterbury, Conn., March 26, 1919.—Mme. Schu- 
manun-Heink stirred a large audience at Buckingham Hall 
last evening with a program which was made up princi- 
pally of songs referring to the soldiers. When the diva 
had finished singing “Taps” and Sergt. Harold Cooke, a 
veteran of the world war, had laid a mass of American 
Beauty roses in her arms, her eyes were filled with tears 
which she found hard to suppress. With the exception 
of the opening number, Mozart’s “Vitellia” aria, and the 
concluding song, Arditi’s “Bolero,” the program was sung 
in English. Frank La Forge, who accompanied Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, also played a group of his own composi- 
tions, and Charles Carver, bass, pleased with several vocal 
selections. Following the concert, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
told her audience that she and the artists who assisted her 
were leaving to take up the work of entertaining the 
wounded soldiers in the camps and hospitals, but that they 
would be back in time for the Victory Loan drive-—— 
Hulda Lashanska, lyric soprano, due to illness, was pre 
vented from appearing here on Friday evening, March 21 
However, her fellow artist, Hipolito Lazaro, sang and 
gave the audience such exquisite pleasure that their dis- 
appointment was forgotten. Greta Torpadie, the young 
coloratura soprano, who took Miss Lashanska’s place, also 
rendered a very enjoyable program.——Sefior Lazaro was 
grected by a large delegation of his Spanish friends, and 
was given thunderous applause after every number. The 
passionate intensity of his voice and his happy mood en- 
deared him to his audience at once, and he seemed tireless 
in acknowledging encores. Miss Torpadie’s high notes 
were beautifully clear. Her selections included the aria 
from “Traviata,” “Carry Me Back to OI’ Virginny,” a 
group of French songs, “When I Was Seventeen” and a 
negro spiritual, “Didn’t It Rain?” by Burleigh-———The 
Waterbury Choral Club, an institution made up of Water- 
bury music lovers which has held together for several 
years through the sheer desire of fostering musical ap 
preciation in Waterbury, is planning to give “In Old 
Japan” on April 8. Isaac Beecher Clark is the conductor. 
The club has secured Francesca Peralta, of the Chicago 
Opera Association, as the soloist. 


Youngstown, Ohio, March 12, 1I919.—Two_ very 
charming young soloists appeared before the Monday 
Musical Club at Hotel Ohio on Monday night. They were 
Lotta Madden, soprano, and Sara Gurowitsch, cellist. 
Both cf these ladies are artists, and when they appeared 
before the discriminating audience of music lovers, they 
were accorded the verdict that their efforts had consti- 
tuted one of the real successes of the current musical 


season. 
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Hale and Parker Praise Schroeder’s Playing 


Alwin Schroeder, the veteran and well liked cellist, who 
shares the first bench with Josef Malkin in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, has long been a familiar figure in 
American concert halls as cellist with the Boston Sym- 
phony, the Kneisel Quartet and at present with the Havens 
Trio. When Mr. Schroeder recently gave a recital in 
Jordan Hall, Philip Hale, the eminent critic of the Boston 
Herald, included in his review an eloquent tribute to the 
popular cellist’s splendid career, which is reproduced in 
full, with a glowing notice from the pen of H. T. Parker, 
of the Transcript: 

What a long and honorable career Mr. Schroeder has had! As 


1 quartet player in the early seventies, he was the viola in a quar- 
tet of which his three brothers were the other members. sa 
violoncell'st, he sat at the first desk of several orchestras before 
he joined the famous Gewandhaus orchestra in Leipsic. He came 
to Hoston in the fall of 1891, as the solo violoncellist of the Boston 


Symphony orchestra; at the same time he joined the Kneisel Quar- 
tet. He resigned his position in the orchestra with his quartet 
co-mates et the end of the season 1902-03. At concerts of the 
orchestra he was the first to play in this city concertos by Davidoff, 
Loeffler, Dvorak, d’Albert. Faving moved to New York, he re- 
signed from the Kneisel Quartet in the spring of 1907, when he 
went to Germany. Coming back to Boston late in the summer of 
1908, he was a member of the Hess-Schroeder Quartet. In October, 
1908, he played at a symphony concert Tscha:kowsky’s variations 
on a Rococo theme, which were then heard for the first time at 
these concerts. Last fall he took his seat in the reorganized sym- 
phony orchestra. The accession is of substantial value, on account 
of his full tone, musical intelligence and varied experience, which 
were greatly in evidence when he was a member of the Kneisel 
Quartet, then at the height of its artistic and pecuniary success. 
Yesterday a large aud:ence welcomed his return to the concert 
stage. His program was varied. It began with Boellmann’s fa- 
niliar variations, which he played brilliantly. Then followed a 
suite by Bach. His playing of Bach’s music has long and justly 
been admired for its purity and taste. Bach is not to him merely 
a weaver of pattern figures, but a composer who was human even 
in the formulas of his period. Mr. Schroeder's playing was warmly 
. preciated by his host of friends.—Philip Hale, in the Boston 
erald, 


Before an audience long familiar with him as man and musician, 
Mr. Schroeder, in Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon, played familiar 
pieces for violoncello, with his familiar technical skill, warmth, 
smoothness, range of tone, and his habitual understanding of the 
individual voice and quality of the music in hand. His hearers, 
by numbers, by applause, by eager interest, testified to the friendly 


regard in which they have long held him and to the pleasure re- 
ceived from his playing. The chosen peces ranged from mus c 
of line anc pattern, animated by creative mood and enriched by 


songful progress, ke a sui'e of Bach and a sonata by Locatelli; 
through the displayful measures of Bollmann’s symphonic varia- 
tions, epitome of the whole voice of the violoncello: and a virtuoso’s 
skill with it, to fanciful pieces of various matter and manner in 


which st sang with deep and glowing speech or else ran as lightly 
as it might over the gamut of its brighter tones. Throughout the 
concert, Mr. Schroeder was clearly on his mettle. Repeetany in 

ich, 


the fantastic and displayful numbers, he proved the skill w 
these many years, has been second nature to him. In the ancient 
pieces, he played as musician who perceives the composer's design, 
shares his creative zest, feels the quality of his sustained song, 
is ready to match dexterity with dexterity in running figure and 
testooning ornament. Elsewhere in the quality and the range of 
Mr. Schroeder's tone his listeners heard a violoncellist whose ear 
is still as sensitive as his fingers. Often for himself and for his 
audience he pushed back the years.—H. T. Parker, in the Boston 
Transcript. 


Roberts’ Singing Makes Huneker Weep 


The following comments, taken from the New York 
papers of January 8, indicate conclusively that the recital 
given by Emma Roberts in Aeolian Hall on January 7 
proved to be an interesting and enjoyable one to the large 
audience which attended the event: 

isa Yet an afternoon of artistic singing by Emma Roberts, 
so artistic and so human that we found ourselves applauding, yes— 
but don’t whisper it to Mr. Finck, because he is jealous of his 
reputation as 2 professional weeper—there was wet in the corner 
of our eyes when the young contralto sang “Aux Morts pour la 
Patric,” by’ Fevrier. By the dexterous mixing of brains and mus:c 
she achieves results, nay, heights, denied singers with more lus- 
cious organs. She knows how to use her voice. Her breath con- 
trol is admirable. A phrase is never spuy out beyond its measure. 
Her rhythmic sense is controlled by intblligence and by the in- 
visible spirit that moves on the waters of emotion. It is felt, never 
obtruded. . «. Her diction is excellent. She paints 
with her voice. And her musical conception, that of a sensitive 
brain and soul—and also heart. . Miss Roberts loads every 
phrase with intense dramatic feeling when set down in the score. 
She has passion and art in skillful equipoise. And humor, and a 

yretty taste in the making of a musical scheme. . . . She 
Cones how to sing artistically, and that includes “all the lyre,” 
as Daudet remarks in “Sapho.”—James G. Huneker, in the Times. 





It was evident that her success of last year was remembered, 
for her audience, large and enthusiastic, stayed throughout the pro- 
gram and wa’ interested, even unto those whose business it is to 
review recitals and who, as a rule, rush for the shelter of the open 
air after the average singer’s second group, The singer 
found abundant opportunity to disclose that rarest of singing gifts, 
a sense of humor. Not the least of the delight lay in the fact 
that the singer is an American of American training.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Miss Roberts is not only beautiful, but she has a mezzo-contralto 
voice of uncommonly good and even quality, well under control. 
She sings with high intelligence and fine quality of tone, and her 
enunciation leaves nothing to be desired. . . Miss Roberts 
sang with unfailingly pure tone, clear diction and dramatic feel- 
ing. The enjoyment of the large audience was enhanced by the 
excellent accompaniments of Kurt Schindler—New York Herald. 


Ornstein Plays MacDowell 


Leo Ornstein, recognizing the greatness of our Ameri- 
can composer, the late Edward A. MacDowell, declined 
this year to play the Schumann or Beethoven concertos, 
and at all of his appearances with orchestra played the 
MacDowell concerto in D minor, which he considers not 
only the best concerto written in America, but one of the 
best ever written anywhere. The young pianist has had 
his reward, for everywhere he has played this work he 
has reaped a rich reward, and has had heaped upon his 
head encomiums and ovations of unusual mnt At 
both performances of the concerto with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, on March 7 and 8, the audience at the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, recalled him more than a dozen 
times. And when he played this composition on March 12 
with the Philharmonic Society of New York at Carnegie 
Hall, Mr. Stransky himself and the entire orchestra joined 
heartily and ina most unusual manner in the approval of the 
vast audience. Ornstein probably never has played more 
brilliantly than he did at Carnegie Hall and at the Phila- 
delphia Academy. Three papers of New York and Phila- 
delphia refer to these concerts in the following terms: 


And Leo Ornstein, playing the MacDowell concerto with the fire 
of a sun , made the exquisite loveliness of the themes sing with 
a voice of ecstasy. He tossed off intricate difficulties as if he had 
dipped his fingers into liquid music. Ornstein has a power in his 
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fingers that makes it possible for him to control the dynamics in 
his tone as no other pianist can. He can make one finger lay 
forte while another is P nay and a third pianissimo. It is a technic 
so perfect and yet so filled with the tremendous flame of his unique 
personality that he gives a composer a new message. The individ- 
wag 4 of his touch and the intangible something which comes from 
the brain and soul which make Leo Ornstein one of the greatest 
pviag musicians were electrifying last night.—New York Evening 
ail. 


Certainly he endowed the MacDowell concerto with an Oriental 
warmth and richness of color that even the most pronounced Mac- 
Dowell enthusiasts are seldom able to find, or portray, in his 
compositions.—Philadelphia North American. 





The number which introduces Mr. Ornstein as a soloist is Mac- 
Dowell’s concerto in D minor, for piano and orchestra, a work of 
distinctive quality, broad in its scope, powerful in its appeal and 
throughout impressive in its melodization, which never drops to 
the level of the commonplace. The pianist proved equal to its de- 
mands and alive to its possibilities. In fact, he played it yesterday 
in a manner that bespoke for him, in all sincerity, a veritable ova- 
tion of approval. His execution of the presto giocoso movement, 
with its intricate measures and rapid runs, was a fairly dazzling 
aay of technical facility, with real musical instinct back of it, 
and the finale was given in brilliant style-—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Reuben Davies Exhibits “Sterling Technic” 


_The accompanying press comments from leading New 
York dailies will testify to the excellent impression made 
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by Reuben Davies at his recital in Aeolian Hall on 
March 20: 

Reuben Davies had the matinee to himself and gave a scholar’s 
program.—James Huneker, Times. 
_ There were many commendable things to be found in his play- 
ing. He has a good musical touch and a satisfactory grasp of in 
terpretive matters. His technic, too, is adequate for recital pur- 
poses.--Reginald De Koven, Herald. 





lable seri in 





In all his work Mr. Davies disclosed 
his art.—Sun, 


_A young pianist whose technical facility and musicianship exceed 
his romantic tendencies is Reuben Davies. He disclosed 
rhythmical sensc and good musical taste. There was much en- 
thusiasm throughout the performarice.—-World. 





A_cansiderable audience expressed satisfaction with the excellent 
playing of a very interesting program by Reuben Davies, a scholarly 
earnest and sincere artist. . . . He played Beethoven's third 
sonata with fine technical authority and considerable feeling, and 
roved himself a studiously zealous artist in his Chopin numbers.— 
John Raftery, Morning Telegraph. 


He exhibited a sterling technic.—Evening Journal, 





° . In all his program he acquitted himself most creditably. 
Mr. Davies, who is a young man, bears himself without affectation 
and plays with breadth and understanding.—Globe, 





_ He plays with a seriousness of purpose and no little understand- 
ing.—Evening World. 


Mr. Davies is an artist whose fluent technic and pleasantly accu- 
rate rhythm gives pleasure.—Evening Mail. 








Roderick White Scores in Exacting Program 


_ It was an attractive and exacting program which Roder- 
ick White, violinist, gave in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon, March 6, and that eighteen months’ service 
overseas, without adequate opportunities to practice, did 
not materially impair his art is proven by the opinions of 
the critics on the New York dailies of March 7: 


He played Grieg’s F major sonata with fine romantic spirit, a 
clear concepiion of the poetic idioms of the North, and a technic 
that was notuble for its finish and polish. The F sharp minor 
concerto by Vieuxtemps was read with scholarly musicianship, beau- 
tiful tone color and refinement.—American. 





He is, as before the war, an artist of high aims. . . . He 
was warmly greeted on his return.—Times, 





A fine audience applauded Roderick White, violinist, for his 
capital playing of an attractive and exacting program at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon.—Morning Telegraph. 

Mr. White presented a ood, re resentative progra 
his facility thereny —-ibvening hig PN AEE epeved 





Mr, White, still in the trim uniform of the army, played the 
Grieg sonata in F major and the Vieuxtemps concerto in sharp 
minor with the serious, purposeful spirit of a musician who knows 
how to interpret what he thinks and feels authoritatively, . . . 
ae lays “8 sensitive poetic feeling thet is not blorred by 
emotion, and there is a most attractive candor in eve in 
does,—Evening Mail. — 
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Sturkow-Ryder Scores as Pianist and Composer 


A rare treat was afforded Grand Forks (N. D.) music 
lovers on March 10, when Mme, Sturkow-Ryder, the prom- 
inent Chicago pianist-composer, appeared in recital at the 
Methodist Church before one of the largest audiences ever 
assembled there. Besides scoring a brilliant success as 
pianist, Mme. Sturkow-Rider also won favor as composer, 
five of her songs—“Love’s Feast,” “So Dear,” “I Thought 
of You,” “Content” and “The Messenger”—being excel- 
lently interpreted by H. Aden Enyeart, who learned the 
numbers in five days and sang them from memory. While 
in Grand Forks Mme, Sturkow-Ryder was much feted and 
was entertained by Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Poppler at their apart- 
ments in the Dinnie Block. Of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s 
recital appearance the Grand Forks Herald of Tuesday, 
March 11, had the following eulogistic praise: 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Proved herself not only a brilliant player, 
but a composer of distinction as well, in a group of songs which 
she has written and which H. Aden Enyeart sang last night... . 
Perhaps her vivacious personality had a good bit to do with this 
very cordial feeling which the audience had toward her, and the 
enthusiasm that was exhibited was a tribute to her personal charm 
as well as to her unquestioned ability as a pianist. A pair of ve 
strong, well trained hands, combined with a brilliant musical intel- 
ligence, make of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder a player to be reckoned 
with. . . . After her concert last night, she may add Grand Forks 
to the already long list of communities who will welcome her 
return. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s interpretations bear the mark of indi- 
viduality, and technically her playing is remarkable. Her reading 
of the Liszt number, “Fantasia quasi Sonata,” was one of the 
beautifully done things of the evening—it was artistically colored 
and technically it was superb. Of unusual interest was the group 
of five tribal songs of the Chippewa Indians, which have been 
arranged by Theodor Otterstrom, F These Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder gave so effectively that they could have been easily under- 
stood and followed had the stories of the songs not been included 
in the program. The Tschaikowsky waltzes from “Eugen Onegin” 
were exquisitely done, and left such a pleasant taste that an encore 
was demanded. The opening numbers of the program, Handel's air 
and variations, D minor, and the “Siciliano” of Scarlatti, gave 

roof that the program was to be filled with worth while things. 
a Steshow-tesiee gave brief interpretative talks before all of 
the numbers which she gave, adding materially to their interest. 

The group of “little” songs, each one of which proved to be 
very “big,” bear the stamp of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s personality, 
and undoubtedly will add to her prestige in the musical world. 


Eleanor Spencer Pleases New York Critics 


Eleanor Spencer's recital at Aeolian Hall on March 25 
was her first appearance in New York in several seasons. 
Since her last recital there ske had played nee in 
Europe, notably in Holland, and was received everywhere 
with the same critical approval with which the New York 
critics rewelcomed her. Appended are some extracts from 
the New York papers of February 26: 

Miss Spencer plays with a musica! touch, good rhythm, clearness, 
and intelligent comprehension.—Globe. 





Eleanor Spencer, an American pianist whose former recitals are 
well remembered, gave in Aeolian Frall yesterday afternoon her first 
one since returning from much concert work abroad. A pupil of 
Leschetizky and Harold Bauer, Miss Spencer was empowered by her 
talent to undertake a program of large size and ambitious intent. 
Bach, Beethoven variations, much well seasoned Scriabin, Chopin 
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and Liszt were there; her sonata was the Schumann G minor, and, 
for a novelty, she played from the Rhene-Baton_ suite “En Bre- 
tagne”’ and gave some loveliness to its colors. A large fund of 
technic is at Miss Spencer’s command and she uses it unaffectedly, 
sincerely, with an almost mannish touch.—Stin. 








Eleanor Spencer, who gave a well attended recital at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon, is a pianist with a sound method and 
correct musical appreciation. She construes her music in a manner 
that shows understanding and technical mastery. In pieces by 
Scriabin and Rhene-Baton she was at her best, and their intrinsic 
interest was noteworthy. Three so-called poems of the former are 
striking examples of the composer’s originality of theme and treat- 
ment, although there are some suggestions of a modernized Liszt 
in that labellea op. 44, No. 1. Rhene-Baton’s music_is very well 
made and vivid, notabl an excerpt fen his suite “En Bretagne,” 

ith’ imp 


played by Miss Sp a nish. Chopin’s “‘Berceuse” 











and a Liszt tarantella completed an interesting and unusudlly well 
played program.—Herald. 


Her appearance was evocative of much genuine pleasure and 
profit.—Tribune. 
_Eleanor Sp , the plished young American artist of the 
piano, pleased a sympathetic and informed audience at Aeolian Hall 
with her excellent paras of a diversified and seriously consid- 
ered program, whic Unplayed both the versatility and the excep- 
tionally good technic of the artist. The organ prelude and fugue 
in A minor by Bach-Liszt and three poems by Scriabin, were much 
applauded by the audience, and Miss Spencer also captivated her 
a wen numbers by Schumann, Rhene-Baton, Chopin and Liszt. 
—Telegraph., 








Gates Sings with Feeling and Sympathy 
Below are reproduced a few of the many complimentary 
notices which that very popular coloratura soprano, Lucy 
Gates, has received recently: 


Miss Gates won her audience last night with her very first num- 
ber. She has a remarkable range, going several notes above high 
G without difficulty, and her technical equipment is quite aston- 
ishing. Best of all, Miss Gates is possessed of that pleasing per- 
sonality that is so typical of all true artists. . . At the conclu- 
sion of her first number Miss Gates was so enthusiastically ap- 
plauded that she came back and announced that as a special request 
she would sing “The Rose Hath Charmed the Nightingale,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. The singer has a wonderful enunciation while 
singing that enables one to understand every word. She also is a 
master linguist, nog able to carry on conversations in both French 
and German. Miss Gates won fame in the foreign countries before 
she was recognized in America coming more famous with 
each concert, and is compared favorably by Eastern critics with 
the most famous singers.—St. Joseph Gazette, March 5, 1919. 


Miss Gates’ numbers invariably evoked the greatest enthusiasm. 
“ot Her voice is at once rich and brilliant. Her high notes were 
absolutely gure and her every phrase showed a fine type of musi- 
cianship.—St. Joseph News-Press, March 5, 1919. 





Lucy Gates, one of America’s leading lyric sopranos, notwith- 
standing a severe cold, gave a recital at the Sheldon auditorium 
last night which delighted the large audience. . . . Miss Gates 
added to her reputation among her admirers in St. Louis.—St. Louis 
Star, March 8, 1919. 





It is difficult to decide which of the graces of this gifted singer 
forms her chief attraction, but certainly not the least in her casket 
of accomplishments is her taste in selecting the songs she is to 
OT, 2s As is always the case, her interpretations were with 
tremendous feeling and sympathy. While on the cover of the 
printed program she was advertised as “America’s own marvelous 
coloratura soprano,” her singing of purely lyric numbers most as- 
suredly found her at her best.—St. Louis Republic, March 8, ro19. 


Farrar Sustains Her Reputation 

Amparito Farrar was the soprano who held the large 
audience enthralled which gathered in the Orpheum The- 
ater, in York, Pa., on February 20. One of the papers of 
that city stated that the singer’s voice is strong and flexi- 
ble, with much sweetness. On February 21, Miss Farrar 
appeared at the Rajah Theater, in Reading, Pa., and the 
press spoke of her singing in the following glowing terms: 

Amparito Farrar, a soloist of rare qualification, easily sustained 
the reputation of her last name by a varied selection of numbers 
of the highest merit. Miss Farrar’s appearance was a significant 
one. The ariz from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini, introduced 
Amparito Farrar, and the singer gave a truly classic rendition of 
the big number. ° Her admirable diction, her wonderful 
range, her unusually clear enunciation, and the ease with which 
she reached the highest register, attracted more than usual com- 
ment among musical lovers. Her high tones were superb, and in 
her entire program she left nothing to be desired by the most 
critical musical patron. Miss Farrar’s next group of songs was 
in English. Applause followed this group that demanded recog- 
nition, and Miss Farrar responded with a French marching soug 
which she herself sang to the boys in khaki “over there.” The 
applause demanded a second encore and she sang a very short ana 
pleasing number which will long be remembered by those who 
heard it, “Let Me Dream Again."-—-The Reading News-Times, 
February 22. 


Amparito Farrar, who definitely forsook the light opera for the 
concert stage a few seasons ago, scored a tremendous success ir 
the leading role in Andreas Dippel’s production, “The Lilac Domino,” 
It was while appearing in this production that Miss Farrar’s un- 
usual tone qualities attracted the attention of several eminent musi- 
cal critics ana terminated in Farrar’s appearance on the concert 
stage.—Reading Telegram, February 21. 


La Croix Substitutes Capably for Novaes 

Aurore La Croix stepped into the breach and saved the 
day, or rather the evening, recently, when she was sud- 
denly called upon by her manager, Loudon Charlton, to 
play before the Toronto Male Chorus. The sudden indis- 
position of Guiomar Novaes the day before the concert 
was the cause, and it speaks eloquently for Miss La 
Croix’s preparedness that she was ready to fill the en- 
gagement after having been given but two hours’ notice. 
That her appearance was successful was confirmed the 
next day by those mighty wielders of the pen, the critics: 

An artist of outstanding ability. Smoothness of tone, a velvety 
touch, poetic instinct, technic of the highest order and a manner 
so direct and unassuming that she won her way at once, these were 
all distinctive features of Miss LaCroix.—Toronto World. 


Fluency of technic and delicacy and refinement of style distin 
guished the playing of Miss LaCroix, the pianist. Her light, rip 
pling touch, the evident sincerity of her work and the generally 
poetic atmosphere that she secured in her interpretations soon won 
approval.—The Mail. 

Her playing was a surprise, as she proved to be a brilliant exec- 
utant and an interpreter of taste and refinement. She revealed a 
fluent, sparkling touch and an unclouded velocity of movement 
and showed artistry of a high order.—Toronto Globe. 


Fifteen Hundred Soldiers 
Sing Toast to McCormack 


The following letter, which was received by Charles L. 
Wagner, explains itself : 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
DEPARTMENT OF CAMP MUSIC 
4 Washington, D.C., March 18, 1919. 
Charles L. Wagner, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

My Dean Mr. Wacner: It may be of some interest to you to 
learn that in my rogram at League Island Navy Yard, last night, 
my audience of fifteen hundred men “sang” a toast to John Mc 

rmack in honor of his becoming an American citizen. 

I do not think that any of us will ever forget the great inspiration 
that came with this unusual incident. The men stood and we sang 
“Mother Machree” (as the boys are so familiar with it), and we 
followed this with the “Star Spangled Banner” and three healthy 
cheers for Mr. McCormack, whom we all feel has been one of the 
greatest instruments for good that this country has ever known. 

This little incident was opportune and spontaneous and breathed 
such an atmosphere of ple fellowship, thought you would be 
glad to hear of it. 

With best wishes for his continued success, as well as your own, 
I remain, Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Avnert N. Hoxie. 








The Celebrated Swiss 


Pianist 


Hans Richard 


Writes: 


I Have Used 
The 


fialdwin 
Piano 


for many years and my re- 
spect and admiration for 
the magnificent instrument 
have grown constantly. I 
studio 


have one in 


which 


my 
has so admirably 
stood the test of years of 
constant use that it is in 
as fine condition as when 
first placed in my hands. 

It is possible to achieve 
a perfect pianissimo or 
make the 
above the largest orchestra, 
and through it all every 


Baldwin _ rise 


tone will be pure and clear, 
while the action responds 
so perfectly that there is 
absolutely no fatigue in- 
volved. 





Che Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
14a W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Ave. 665 Fifth Ave. 
ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
1111 Olive St. 18 N. Penn’a St. 521 S. Fourth Ave. 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
1636 California St. gio Sutter St. rort Elm St. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloreturs, and 
other promin ‘eachers. 


ent Artists and T 
318 West 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 
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‘1000 South Alvarado Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


Teacher of Famous Singers 
Author of “Universal Song” the instruction book of the day 


STUDIO: 810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


Lawrence. Kansas 
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Ville d’Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brancas . 


GELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Sevres-Paris 
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PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio 83 838s Lecture Recitals 
Conductor and Manager of the Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 
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BOSTON 


Teachers and Students! 


Musical Memory, 54 Exercises. 

Intellectual Memory, 10 Exercises. 

Fore Feeling, 15 Exercises, the 
three, $10.00. 





How to Memorize Music, 14 Exer- 
cises, $10.00. 
Boston class begins March 13, 10 a. m., 
at Brunswick Hotel. First lesson free. 
Mothers and teachers invited. 
Summer School: New York City in 
June; Chicago in July; Asheville, N. C., 
in August. 
Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Street New York 


St. James Hotel, 109 West 45th 
Phone Bryant 3247 




















MUSICAL COURIER 
GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Another Ziegler Institute Graduate—Women’s Phil- 


harmonic Concert—Ten Warford Pupils Sing— 
Southland Singers at Upton—Folksongs at 
Cooper Union—Robert Huntington Terry 
Concert—The Morning Choral of Flat- 
bush—Hugo’s Other Opera—Arm- 
strong’s “Made in America” 
Program 


Free Musical Lecture-Recitals—Bromberg Praised by 
Newark, Buffalo, Etc—De Tréville, Homer and 
Lanham—Lotta Madden to Tour to Coast— 
Antoinette Ward’s Weekly Recitals—Frances 
Vars Abandons Studio Plans—Pi Tau 
Kappa Club Meets—Muller in Folk- 
song Recital—Dickinson Noon- 
day Recitals on Fridays 


March 20 B. Lucile Yerington, of St. Louis, Mich., re- 
ceived her diploma of graduation from the Ziegler Insti- 
tute of Normal Singing, certifying to the completion of 
the vocal teaching course and passing with honor the pre- 
scribed examinations in voice testing, teaching, accompany- 
ing, scale singing, musical history, harmony and English. 
Her paper on the subject of “Voice Diagnosis” was truly 
excellent. Miss Yerington has returned to her forty 
voice students at St. Louis, some of whom she expects 
to bring to the Ziegler Institute branch at Asbury Park 
to take the summer course. This is again announced and 
offers great advantages, including a coach from the Metro< 
politan Opera Company, a leading dramatic art teacher, a 
Dalcroze teacher and a fully equipped staff for concert 
and church courses. Anna E. Ziegler, the director, is 
devoting a part of each week to the Asbury Park school 
and plans to establish a music school with dormitories 
there for one hundred students. She is also negotiating 
for a theater in which to give plays and scenes from the 
operas. 

Women’s Philharmonic Concert 

Madeline Hobart Eddy conducted the orchestra concert 
given by the members forming the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society, Elie Cannes, president, March 20, at the Hotel 
Majestic. Fernando Carpi was the guest of honor; Leila 
Hearne Cannes, pianist, and Constance Veitch, cellist, 
were the soloists. There was plenty of variety in the 
program, some twenty players making up a good sounding 
ensemble. Vigor and smooth playing were displayed in 
the Mozart “Jupiter” symphony. The allegro con grazia 
from Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony was a good number, 
the trumpeter’s song from Nessler’s opera, Paderewski’s 
menuet, pieces by L. Troland (introduced to the audience) 
Bartlett, and the overture to “The Sicilian Vespers” com- 
pleting the orchestral numbers. The playing of the orches- 
tra showed commendable ambition and that Miss Eddy is 
a capable conductor; the audience applauded enthusias- 
tically everything played. Miss Cannes offered the B flat 
minor scherzo (Chopin) and studies by the same com- 
poser and MacDowell, winning much applause. Miss 
Veitch selected Popper’s Hungarian rhapsodie and _ pieces 
by Fauré and Van aes and showed advanced ability as 
a cellist. Excepting for a dozen vacant chairs, the hall 
was full and much interest was shown in all the proceed- 
ings. Guarantors of the concert were Leiland Troland- 
Gardner, Mrs. Alfred Lewis, Rev. Dr. W. W. Bellinger, 
Coyle Crosby Tillar, Stephen Meux and Robert Francis 
Hill. It will be noted in the personnel of the orchestra 
that there are four Eddys—they are the musical sisters, 
from Bayonne, N. J. The orchestra members are: Made- 
line Hobart Eddy, conductor; first violins—Belle Sigour- 
ney (concertmaster), Ada Heinemann, Elizabeth Arm- 
strong, Clair MacNamee, Cornelia Blaine, Elizabeth 
Russell, Maud Cruikshank; second violins—Jessie Tal- 
mage, Elsie Radler, Anna Eddy, Celia Berman, Helen 
Tracy; viola—Amy Robie; cellos—Olga Severina, Marie 
Eddy; flute—Gussie Blucher; clarinet—Ethel Sattely; 
trumpet—Eriminie Powell; piano—Frances Eddy. 


Ten Warford Pupils Sing 


The fifth in a series of students’ recitals was given at 
Claude Warford’s studio in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, Wednesday evening, March 18, ten_pupils fur- 
nishing the program. Emily Hatch and Bess Search Pier- 
3on disclosed beautiful soprano voices in old Italian and 
modern American songs, as did two other sopranos, Eliza- 
beth Janes and Marie Buderus. Excellent contraltos were 
Mary Davis and Hannah Harris, who sang songs by Ralph 
Cox and Carl Hahn. John Leahy, baritone, gave two old 
English songs with fine tone and good style, and Arthur 
Kostedt, tenor, just discharged from the marine service, 
was vociferously applauded after his artistic rendition of 
“Mother Machree.” Roger Naylor, tenor, and Edna Wol- 
verton, soprano, were accorded prolonged applause after 
their numbers, songs by Mr. Warford and the “O patria 
mia” aria from “Aida” respectively, which stood out as 
high lights on a program excellently rendered. Among 
the guests were Mary Hatch Willard, John Prindle Scott, 
Bernard Hamblen, Pierre Remington and Ralph Cox. 


Southland Singers at_ Upton 


The base hospital at Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I., was 
the scene of a Sunday concert given by the Southland 
Singers, Emma A, Dambmann, founder and president, 
March 23. The audience was composed of about five 
hundred convalescents, who were extremely appreciative, 
even noisy in their approval. The chorus sang works by 
Goring-Thomas, Saar, Roma, Fay Foster, Parlow, and for 
the close, Turner’s “Hail, Land of Freedom.” Stella I. 
Vought, Leila Sanger, Josephine Hofer, Cora Cook, Bessie 
Riesberg (violinist), and others appeared in solos, earning 
encores. Bernice Maudsley was a capable accompanist. 
Conductor A. L. Tebbs could not be with the singers, yet 
in spite of the fact such was the excellent discipline that 
everything went well. Captain Albert F. Wade, assistant 
field director at Camp Upton, sang several solos and also 
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ERNEST DAVIES, 


A singer who is known as the “tenor of 
return engagements.” On April 9 he will 
sing for the fifth time this season with the 
Verdi Club at the Astor Hotel, New York. 
Members of the Rubinstein Club have had 
the pleasure of hearing him twice at their 
concerts at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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Singers is announced for Tuesday evening, April 8, at 
Hotel Plaza. This promises to be a notable and enjoyable 
event, as in past years. 


Folksongs at Cooper Union 


_The People’s Music League of the People’s Institute is 

giving a series of folk song evenings at Cooper Union on 
Tuesday evenings, continuing until April 29. All races 
are represented on the programs, those finished including 
French, Italian, Swiss, Spanish, Portugese, Roumanian, 
English, Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Manx, Breton, Russian 
(Great and Little), Polish, Czech, Slovenian, Serbian, 
Croatian, Bulgarian, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Fin- 
nish, Danish, Dutch, Flemish, Hungarian, German, Balkan 
and Hebrew. The evenings will close with American 
numbers on April 29. The following eminent artists 
give the recitals: Greta Torpadie, Nelli Gardini, Marie 
Gimbrere, sopranos; Flora Van Westen, contralto; Samuel 
Ljungkvist, tenor; Gerard Duberta, baritone; Maurice 
Eisner, Max Merz, pianists. The management has issued 
very complete folders containing the texts for each 
evening. 


Robert Huntington Terry Concert 


A concert of compositions almost entirely by Robert 
Huntington Terry was given under his direction at the 
railroad Y. M. C. A. on Park avenue, March 18. Florence 
Otis, soprano; Franklyn Riker, tenor; Jacques Kasner, 
violinist, and Mr. Terry, were the soloists, and this was 
an_ unusually enjoyable concert. Miss Otis was in fine 
voice, singing the polonaise from “Mignon” beautifully, 
and later excelling in songs by Mr. Terry. “The Answer” 
is said to be the best song Mr. Terry has written, and 
this made a hit. Mr. Riker sang a group of Terry songs, 
including “The West” and “The Shout of Victory”—songs 
which have virility and effectiveness. Mr. Kasner’s violin 
numbers displayed his refined style and splendid technic. 
One reason for the success of this concert was the melod- 
ious qualities of all of the Terry compositions. “I Love 
the Spring” is a most effective piano piece, and his group, 
as played by Mr. Terry, pleased everyone. An encore 
was his “Japanese Dance.” Accompaniments were played 
by the composer of the evening and by William Reddick. 


The Morning Choral of Flatbush 


A new musical club was recently organized under the 
name of the Morning Choral of Flatbush. It is composed 
of about forty Flatbush women, all of whom have culti- 
vated voices and many of whom are soloists of standing. 
The club plans to give an annual concert, beginning this 
spring, as well as a series of morning recitals. The con- 
ductor will be Herbert Stavely Sammond, organist and 
choirmaster of the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church. 
Mr. Sammond has been serving for more than a year as 
army song leader and is conducting “sings” for the War 
Camp Community Service. 

The organization meeting of the new club “was held 
March 18 at the residence of Mrs. Fritz W. Baldwin, Jr., 
44 Marlborough road. The following officers were elected : 
President, Mrs. Harland B. Tibbetts, 170 East Seventeenth 
street; vice-president, Hazel Bouton, 1329 East Twenty- 
seventh street; recording secretary, Mrs. George H. 
Tomes, 226 Lenox road; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Benjamin W. Colvin, 150 Martense street; treasurer, Mrs. 
Z. K. Lewis, 489 Marlborough road. 

Rehearsals are to be held every Tuesday morning. 
Among the members are: Mesdames Z. K. Lewis, Wm. 
H, Andrews, George P. Morse George W. Berry, Harry 
W. Bruns, Ben amin Colvin, Charles R. Gay, Louise W. 
Smith, W. E. Evans, Ernest F. Kroehle, S. Schoonmaker, 
Harland B. Tibbetts, Bessie G. Cantrell, Charles Leach, 
Grace Larom Stellner, F. W. Baldwin, Jr.; Claude Morris, 
George Tomes, Thomas Gilmore, Edward Fanning, John 
Campbell, E. R. Hunt, Emanuel Schmauk, A. H. Skeen. 
The Misses Abbie Hallock, Ethel Gladding, Grace Will- 
iamson, Estelle Broda, Hazel Bouton, Anna C. Tuttle and 
Clara Brookhurst. 


Hugo’s Other Opera 


John Adam Hugo, the American composer, whose 
“Temple Dancer” music won instant praise and recog- 
nition at the Metropolitan Opera House this season, has 
written other works of importance. He has another work 
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in hand, which, like “The Temple Dancer,” will delight 
those who hear it and which will result in increased inter- 
est in the works by American composers for the operatic 
stage. He has no reason to complain of the reception 
iven his work by audiences at the Metropolitan Opera 
ouse. 
Armstrong’s “Made in America” Program 
“Made in America” is the title of a progzams of piano 
music given March 29 at the “Nathan Hale” (also good 
American) by a score of piano pupils of Mrs. Lewis W. 
Armstrong. Every composer (there were fourteen) on 
the program, every pupil and the teacher were all Ameri- 
cans. Prominent incidents of the program were short reci- 
tations on “Days We Celebrate” including Columbus, Lin- 
coln’s and Washington’s birthdays, Independence Day and 
Flag Day. “March of the Boy Scouts,” “Dixie Land,” 
“Victory Caprice” and other appropriate piano pieces ap- 
peared on the program, to which it is evident much time 
and planning had been devoted. The Treble Clef for 
Girls, composed of members of the Armstrong piano 
classes, has the following officers: President, Althea 
Weaver; vice-president, Catharine Wiers; 
Sabina Borgia; treasurer, Frances Wagner. 
Free Musical Lecture-Recitals 
The Board of Education of the City of New York 
uses the public school auditoriums for free evening lec- 
tures, all of which are freely advertised in the vicinity 
in which they are held. Many of them are on musical 
subjects, of which there is large variety. Nellie Mundy, 
Marguerite Palmer, Daniel Gregory Mason, Lewis W. 
Armstrong and Randall Hargreaves were prominently 
before the public in musical lectures last week. The Mon- 
day evening issue of the New York Sun always contains 
announcements of these affairs. 
Bromberg Praised by Newark, Buffalo, Etc. 
Edward Bromberg, whose specialty is lecture song re- 
citals of folk music and modern music of Russia, has to 
his credit many press notices praising him in this double 
capacity. “Even voice smooth mellow,” “admirable artist” 
—so said the Newark Evening News. The Buffalo News 
printed such phrases as “greatest interest and admiration,” 
“great power and dignity,” etc. He has also appeared in 
Toronto, Troy, Mansfield, Pa.; Kingston, N. Y., and other 
cities with success. 
De Tréville, Homer and Lanham 
McCall Lanham, associate director of Recreational Ac- 
tivities at Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., con- 
tinues supplying the boys with first-class musical fare. It 
speaks well for his influence and enterprise when he can 
obtain such artists as Yvonne de Tréville and Louise 
Homer to give recitals there. Other eminent artists have 
definitely been engaged to appear there, but there is still 
a demand for more. Any artists who will pass through, 
or are to be in the vicinity of Washington, should com- 
municate with Mr. Lanham. 
Lotta Madden to Tour to Coast 
Lotta Madden, the soprano, who is becoming known as 
one of the leaders in a crowded field, was engaged for 
a single appearance on the Pacific Coast in May. There- 
upon she got busy, the immediate result being a string 
of engagements lasting through the month, not only on 
the Pacific Coast, but en route, going and returning. A 
general chorus of acclaim resounds when Lotta Madden’s 
name is mentioned, and conductors also pass the word 
along that “Lotta Madden always makes good.” 
Antoinette Ward’s Weekly Recitals 
Pupils studying piano with Antoinette Ward meet regu- 
iarly Friday afternoons at her studio in the Van Dyck, 
playing for each other, and for the limited invited com- 
pany. These pupils perform some extremely unusual feats 
of memory, as ow instance when they are asked to “play 
the left hand alone on page 23, second line, fourth meas- 
ure.” They are all able to do this and such infallible 
memorizing is a feature of the Ward method of instruc- 
tion. This is only a bit of the work, however, incidental 
to the artistic piano playing of the pupils. When a con- 
certo is performed by one pupil another plays the accom- 
paniment on a second piano. 
Frances Vars Abandons Studio Plans 
Frances Vars, formerly of Boston, later of Westfield, 
N. J., planned not long ago to establish a studio in New 
York, but the death of her husband necessitated changes 
in her plans, and she has abandoned it for the present. 


Pi Tau Kappa Club Meets 

The Pi Tau Kappa Club founded by pupils of Wesley 
Weyman, meets regularly during the winter, when music is 
presented by members of the club in serious fashion, to 
invited audiences. Some of the meetings were held at 
Mrs. Dr. Duffield’s. A large gathering heard a program 
given by the club March 24, at the National Arts Club, 
when Martin Rhodes, operatic baritone, more recently a 
naval recruit, gave a song recital. 

Muller in Folksong Recital 

Dr. Muller announces “Evolution of Folk Song” with 
accompaniment of the ancient lute of twelve strings, Fri- 
day evening, April 4, at Hotel Astor. He will illustrate 
his lecture with songs from the thirteenth to the eight- 
eenth century, some them being Minnesinger’s songs, 
sacred songs by Luther and. others, “Mastersinger” melo- 
dies, etc. 

Dickinson Noonday Friday Recitals 

Clarence Dickinson announces three noonday recitals on 
successive Fridays, beginning March 28, from 12:15 to I 
o'clock, at the Brick Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue 
and Thirty-seventh street. 
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Sorrentino, the Tenor, on Spring Tour 

Sorrentino, the tenor, left New York a few days ago on 
a tour which takes him through the Middle West, includ- 
ing Dubois, Altoona, Johnstown, Winber and Greensburg, 
Pa.; Akron, Cleveland and Coshocton, Ohio; Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and elsewhere. Word has just been received 
that his appearance at the St. Cecilia Club concert, Grand 
Rapids, resulted in a_return engagement. He sang arias 
and songs by Tosti, Pergolesi, Mozart, Puccini and other 
composers, and was repeatedly recalled. 
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Ornstein Mobbed in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Pa. March 20, 1919.—Last night at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia, a joint recital 
was given by Sophie Braslau, Zimbalist, and Leo Ornstein. 
At the conclusion of the concert, Mr. Ornstein tried to 
make a bee-line for the stage door, where a car was wait- 
ing to speed him up to North Philadelphia station to catch 
the last train for New York, but Mr. Ornstein did not suc- 
ceed in reaching the door. 

A tremendous crowd of his admirers from the audience 
absolutely blocked the passages and stage entrance, and 
train or ne train, he had to start shaking hands with 
some hundreds of people, and had even to endure the 
kisses of a very old lady who made an elaborate speech. 
This demonstration would have lasted for quite some 
time, but when a shrill-voiced woman exclaimed: “Why 
should he not go back to the stage and play some more 
for us, even if the lights in the theater have been turned 
out,” Ornstein’s friend, Maurice J. Speiser, Philadelphia's 
music-loving Assistant District Attorney, came to the res- 
cue by requesting six policemen on duty to make a pas- 
sageway for the artist and his friends. 

While the experience was somewhat trying to the tired 
artist, he afterward confessed that it was one never to be 
forgotten. 


Recent Additions in Samuel Margolis’ Studio 


Lelia Royer, who will be remembered as the prima 
denna of the Doré Opera Company, is now numbered 
among the advanced pupils of Samuel Margolis, the well 
known New York vocal instructor. She has a dramatic 
soprano voice of exceptional range and beauty which she 
is now perfecting under that able master. Among her 
mumerous appearances on the concert stage may be re- 
called the one at Carnegie Hall, New York, a few years 
ago, when she was heard in joint recital. 

Grace Fisher, musical comedy star, now appearing in 
one of the leading roles in the “Reyal Vagabond,” has 
only been studying with Mr. Margolis for the past few 
months, but she has already made remarkable progress 
during this short period. Arthur Lipson, also a_ well 





ETHELYNDE SMITH. 
The above was taken at the time of the soprano’s recital, 
on January 13, at Converse College, Spartanburg, 8. U., 
where one of the largest music festivals of the South is 
given. Miss Smith opened the concert series, under the 
auspices of the college and Spartanburg Music Club. From 
left to right are pictured: Edmon Morris, Dean of the Con- 
servatory of Music; Ethelynde Smith, and Mary Hart Law, 
president of the Music Club, who acted as the singer's 





accompanist. 
known musical comedy star, is another promising pupil 
He has a splendid tenor voice of big range and power, 


for whom Mr. Margolis predicts an operatic career, 


New Church Position for Dicie Howell 
Dicie Howell has been engaged as soprano soloist at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, where Huntington 
Woodman is the director of the choir. 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 
OPERATIC AND CONCERT REPERTOIRE 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 





44 West 44th Street, New York 











PIANIST 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Acolian Hail, New York 
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J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANI 
Menagement: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West sath Street, New York 
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HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
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PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO— TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 


ZELINA DE MACLOT 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Available for Concert and Opera 


Address: CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cincinnati, Ohio 




















ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
For Recitals or Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1919 and 1920 


Room 313 Commercial Trust Building 
1451 Broadway ew York 





Alice Nielsen 


1425 BROADWAY 
WILLIAM REDDICK, Accompanist 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York City 











THE 


PHILHARMONIC 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1842 
1918 SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON _ig19 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saturday Evenings 
16 FridayAfternoons 12 SundayAfternoons 


Among the Soloists are 


JASCHA HEIFETZ YOLANDA MERO 
JOSEF HOFMANN RAOUL VIDAS 
LOUISE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 
EFREM ZIMBALIST MISCHA ELMAN 
GUIOMAR NOVAES JOHN POWELL 
MAX ROSEN HULDA LASHANSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI LUCY GATES 
ALFRED MEGERLIN ETHEL LEGINSKA 
MARY JORDAN 
And Others to Be Announced 

Applications for new subscription orders are 
now being accepted and will be recorded im- 
mediately, and assigned according to date of their 
receipt, advance of the eral Sale at 
Carnegie Hall Box Office, which opens on Mon- 
day morning, OCTOBER 14th. 
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Vanderpool’s Songs in Continuous Favor 

At the League of Small Nationalities Convention, held 
recently at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, Elsie Kram- 
mer, dramatic soprano, sang a group of songs by Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool, which included: “Values,” “Regret,” 
“Ye Moanin’ Mountains,” and “I Did Not Know”; she is 
so delighted with these four numbers that she has de- 
cided to use them on all of her forthcoming programs. 

Mr. Vanderpool’s “Values” was received with instan- 
taneous approval when Mildred Mills, the California so- 
prano, sang it at her recital in Jordan Hall, Boston. Af- 
ter the conclusion of the song, Miss Mills was tendered 
an ovation, proving that Mr. Vanderpool’s songs are an 
addition to any program. Edward McNamara, the bari- 
tone, has also recently added “Values” to his concert rep- 
ertory. 

dna Werner, of Chicago, IIl., says that she has used 
several of this composer’s songs and they have always 
met with good success. Dr. Dingley Brogh, a musician of 
Lincoln, Neb., says that “Values” is a little gem and that 
“Ye Moanin’ Mountains” js also an interesting composition, 

Roy Marion Wheeler has been using “I Did Not Know” 
and “If” for mass singing. He calls both “interesting and 
serviceable songs.” 

Recent programs upon which some of Mr. Vanderpool’s 
compositions have been featured include: Second private 
concert of the Rubinstein Club, New York, “Ye Moanin’ 
Mountains,” sung by Norman Arnold; Atlantic Rescue 
Mission benefit concert, New York, “Ye Moanin’ Moun- 
tains” and “If,” sung by Bruce Emmet; Huron, S. D., Col- 
lege School of Music,” “Values,” sung by Harriet McCon- 
nell; Franklin W. Hooper Memorial benefit, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., “I Did Not Know,” sung by Martha Atwood; private 
recital in New York,-a group of songs sung by Alice 
Needles Lippincott; community song recital, Toronto, On- 
tario, “Ye Moanin’ Mountains,” sung by Leon Rice; Louis- 
ville, Ky., Conservatory of Music, “Values,” sung by 
Charles Norman Granville; Hotel Gramatan concert, 
Bronxville, N..Y., “Design,” sung by Alice Mertens; Red 
Cross benefit, Rhinelander, N. -Y., “I Did Not Know,” 
sung by John Rankl. 


Thelma Rives Adds Ballads to Her Repertory 


Thelma Rives is a youthful singer of San Antonio, 
Tex., who has established herself as a favorite among 
the army camps. She has a soprano voice, characterized 
by clarity of tone and sweetness. Among the songs which 
she sings are “When You Look in the Heart of a Rose,” 
Methven; “Counsel to Nina,” J. B. Wekerlin; “The Little 
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Damozel,” Ivor Novello; “Carissima,”. Arthur Penn; “A 
Gipsy Maiden,” Henry Parker; “As Through the Streets,” 
from “La Bohéme”; “Nothin’ but Love,” Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond; “Mammy’s Song,” Harriet Ware; and “No Use 
Kickin’,” Grace L. Watson. 





Antoinette Ward Students Give Recital 


Wanamaker auditorium, New York, was crowded 
March 15 when Antoinette Ward’s artist piano pupils gave 
a recital. She has previously given similar affairs there, 
aud much was expected this time; it is safe ‘to say all 
hopes were more than realized, for the playing reached 
a height not before attained. Every student, from the 
first to the last, was recalled, some several times, Im- 
portant and artistic were the Tschaikowsky concerto -(sec- 
ond movement), played by Gordon Phillips, Adelaide Viau 
at the second piano; Miss Viau’s own solos, a Chopin 
nocturne and impromptu; MacDowell’s concerto, played 
by Modena Scovill, Ruth Coe at the second piano, the 
latter also playing a “Scherzino” (Moszkowski) and 
“Dance of the Dryads” (MacDowell). Helen Hulsmann 
and Constance Hulsmann also did their share with credit, 
and Ruth Breitenbach (Modena Scovill’s pupil), a child 
of “eight years, made her first appearance, and was de- 
cidedly interesting. Needless to say, all the pianists played 
from memory, without a hitch, such is the thoroughness 
of the Antoinette Ward method of infallible memoriza- 
tron. 


Spring Orchestral Novelties Coming 


The programs for the three concerts to be given here by 
the New Symphony Orchestra, Edgar Varese, conductor, 
are announced as follows April 11 and 12—Sonata, “The 
Heavens Laugh and the Earth Rejoices,” J. S. Bach; 
gigue, Debussy; “Notti di Maggio” for women’s voices 
and orchestra), Casella; nocturne, Griffes; suite, “En 
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AMERICAN PRISONERS’ BAND. 
The photograph shown above was sent to the Musical Courier 
by the American Red Cross, which printed it in its own 
magazine with the same title that appears under it here. 
Presumably, however, it is not a band of American pris- 
oners taken by the Huns, but some American band especially 
detailed to play for the Huns in an American prison camp. 
The Red Cross, needless to say, is continuing through the 
time of waiting its work with the American Army of Ocou- 
pation, and is looking out for the health and comfort of the 

prisoners in American charge as well. 





Pleine Fleur,” “Nece Villagoise,” Bela Bartok; “Le Chant 
de la Destinée,” Dupont. April 25 and 26—“Dardanu” 
suite, Rameau; Ranga, “Introduction and Dance of the 
Princess,” Whithorne; ‘“Pohjola’s Daughter,” Sibelius; 
pagan poem, Loeffler. May 9 and 1to—Evocation, “Les 
Dieux dans l'Ombre des Czvernes,”’ Roussel; “Gymno- 
pedies,” No. 2, Satie; “Berceuse Elegiaque,” Busoni; 
“Clouds,” Griffes; “Redemption,” Franck; “Daphnis et 
Chloe,” Ravel. 


Guy Bevier Williams’ Pupil Plays MacDowell 


Cora McCaig, of the Detroit Institute of Musical Art, 
jiesented, at the Women’s Federation Building, a pro- 
yram devoted wholly to the compositions of Edward Mac- 
Dowell. Her playing of the prelude, intermezzo and presto 
from the first “Modern Suite”; the andante from the 
“Norse” sonata and “Novelette,” “In the Deep Woods,” 
“Rigaudon,” “Improvisation” and polonaise were charac- 
terized by mature and poetic interpretation and a more 
than adequate technic. She was assisted by Mrs, Guy B. 
Williams, soprano, who sang most delightfully two groups 
of MacDowell songs. : 
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THADDEUS RICH 
LEADS PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 157) 


possible for women to become members. The ladies will 
have their own executive committees and manage their 
own activities. The board consists of Dorothy Joline 
(chairman), Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, Mrs. J. Claude 
Bedford, Mrs. William H. Greene, Helen Pulaski Innes, 
Mrs L. Stauffer Oliver, and Agnes Clune Quinlen. The 
desire of the ladies so far interested in this movement is 
to advance the interests of the professional women musi- 
cians of Philadelphia. 

Recently Olga Samaroff, pianist, and Thaddeus Rich, 
violinist, gave a splendid recital in the auditorium of the 
Musical Art Club building. Needless to say, the attend- 
ance was a large one and enthusiasm ran high as these 
well known soloists contributed to thé program. 

G. M. W. 


McConnell Triumphs at Colorado Springs 

Alma Voedisch, who has booked a series of concerts at 
the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, under the aus- 
pices of Nellie Cahn and Mrs. E. G. Paster, received a 
telegram from Harriet McConnell, the popular contralto, 
who appeared there on March 2. It read as follows: 
Alma Voedisch, 25 West Forty-second Street, New York: 

Wonderful success in Colorado Springs. Everybody lovely. 


prospects for future engagements. Much love. 
(Signed) Harriet McConnete. 
Nash, 


Francis Arthur Middleton, and Marie Morrisey 
have also appeared on this course, while other artists to 
appear will be announced later. 


Bright 


Niessen-Stone Artist-Pupils 
Heard in Second Concert 


A large and much interested audience gathered at 
Chalif’s, on West Fifty-seventh street, Tuesday evening, 
March 29, to hear a second concert of American compo- 
sitions given by the artist-pupils of Mme. Niessen-Stone. 
The first of the series of concerts was held several weeks 
ago and the impression made by the young ladies and one 
gentleman who appeared was a very favorable one; also 
the work evidenced at the concert of the other night. At 
the latter concert nine young ladies, eight of whom were 
sopranos, the other a contralto, were heard to particular 
advantage in well selected numbers, while Bernhard Fried- 
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man, baritone, and George Dale, tenor, were also con- 
tributors to the evening’s entertainment. 

Ellie Hope Anderson, a soprano with an agreeable voice, 
opened the program with ‘ ‘My Love Has Wings,” Louis 
Koemmenich, and “A Dusky Lullaby,” H. Gilberté. She 
was followed by Margaret Hussar, who sang effectively 
John Prindle Scott’s “The Dearest Place” and G, O’Hara’s 
“Two Little Stars,” the latter having to be repeated. Miss 
Hussar’s encore started the ball rolling, for nearly every 
singer who came later had to follow suit. 

Gloria Perles, whose voice seemed to be of a colora- 
tura quality, displayed a clarity and certainty in her runs 
and top notes that was only the result of excellent train- 
ing and breath control. Her numbers were Florence Tur- 
ner-Maley’s “An Idyll” and “Song of Sunshine.” 

Possessing a fine baritone voice that will carry him far 
in his career, Mr. Friedman delighted the audience with 
his singing of “The Silent Lagoon” and “Lass o’ Mine.” 
His interpretations were intelligent and interesting. Grace 
Foster, who was recently engaged for a new Schubert pro- 
duction, displayed a sweet soprano voice which she em- 
ployed with taste and skill. Her charming appearance 
added to the pleasure she gave. Of the two songs she 
sang, John Prindle Scott’s “The Wind's in the South” was 
the better liked. 

A deep, yet colorful contralto voice, which contrasted 
advantageously with the number of sopranos on the pro- 
gram, belonged to Lillian Cutler. She showed somewhat 
of a dramatic ability, especially in Mark Andrews’ “In 
Flanders Fields.” Agnes Robinson selected Alexander 
Russel’s “In Fountain Court” and “One Golden Day,” by 
Fay Foster, for her numbers, and in these she was well 
received. So was Frieda Rochen, who followed with Tur- 
ner-Maley’s “In a Garden Wild” and Francis Moore's 
“Swing Song.” Both had to be repeated so well suited 
were they to her young, pleasing voice, 

George Dale exhibited fine top notes in his singin 
“Lace,” William Lester, and “A Fair Exchange” Eice 
Gardner aroused much interest, her voice being of unusu- 
ally lovely quality and she sang with comparative ease. 
Francis Moore’s “All That I Ask” had to be given over, 
while Frances Parker, in spite of noticeable nervousness, 
showed that she had a good soprano voice; her numbers 
included “La Vie,” T. P. Gere, and “Spring Rapture,” H. 
Gilberte. 

The surprise—and a great, big delightful one—was Mme. 
Niessen-Stone’s substitution for an absent singer. The 
well known aartist-teacher sang “Highland Joy,” W. 
Stickles, and “The Like o’ Him,” John Prindle. Scott, in 
a manner that brought forth much applause, Francis 
Moore supplied artistic piano accompaniments. 
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First Pershing Square Musicale April 2 


The first Pershing Square Musicale (management of R 
FE. Johnston) will take place on Wednesday evening, April 
2, at eight-thirty o'clock in the grand ballroom of the 
Commodore Hotel. The will be Mary Garden, 
soprano; Enrico Caruso, tenor; Mischa Elman, violinist, 
and Arthur Rubinstein, pianist. Marcel Charlier will be 
the accompanist for Miss Garden, Salvatore Fucio for 
Mr. Caruso, and Josef Bonime for Mr. Elman 


sok Sts 





HAMMERSTEIN OPERA PLANS 
(Continued from page 5.) 


in my repertory. But it’s not the repertory that 
troubles me now. My principal problem is to determine 
what kind of opera to give—ten dollar or ten cent opera. 
Six dollars is the New York and Chicago standard now, 
but it’s a mistake. If you give the kind of opera that 
people pay six dollars for, they will pay ten dollars for 
it just as quickly and think that it is better because the 
price is higher. On the other hand, I am looking only 
to the people for my backing and the kind of people 
who I want as the principal support of my opera are not 
the ten dollar variety. So I am inclining to the ten cent 
kind.” 

“Translated into English, 
really means a three dollar basis! 

“No, not even that. Regular theater prices. You see 
I’m going to give opera all the year round, twelve months 
by the clock. You’ve got to do that to pay expenses with 
the present high cost of opera, which has gone up with all 
the other necessities of life. Now the ten dollar opera 
public is away in the summer while the ten cent public 
is present in undiminished numbers, so it is quite likely 
that my decision will be for that variety, although, mind 
you, my ten cent opera will hardly be distinguishable from 
other people’s ten dollar opera. 

“And what kind of opera are you going to give in the 
hot months ?” 

“Cold weather opera, of course, what you might call 
‘refrigerator opera’—the kind that takes the audience's 
mind off the thermometer.” 

“And you really are not looking for any backing! 

“Nothing except the backing of the public, as I said. 
Did you ever know Hammerstein to seek any other kind? 
I’ve got to be the boss in my own enterprises. Now | 
have to go around leaning on a cane, as you see. That's 
all right. The cane is good, stout wood and I can depend 
on it. But you can't depend on guarantors. My cane 
can’t get ‘cold feet,’ either, as the guarantors are very 
apt to do the minute losses begin when an operatic enter- 
prise leans on that sort of prop. And when you come to 
face creditors, they won't accept any doctor's certificate 
of icy feet on the part of the guarantors as an excuse. 
The only backing I want is from the box-office and I think 
| have a scheme to secure that.” 

“Then you will positively be ready to begin next year?” 

“Positively. Luckily I have my costumes and scenery. 
It would cost more than a quarter of a million dollars 
to purchase just the impedimenta of an opera company 
today, without considering artists and theater, and that’s 
a handicap no new company could start under. And then 
[ have a Cadillac touring car, 1910 model. It’s been in 
storage ever since.’ 

“A touring car? 

“It will be, you bet, 
scenery truck. And besides, there’s my black cat. 
ought to see her—she’s a beauty!” 

“Is that the famous one that made the hit of the show 
when it tried to chew up Dinorah’s goat one night on the 
Manhattan stage?” 

“Well, you know I’m always punctiliously precise in my 
statements, so I won't go so far as to say that it’s the same 
one; but, if not, l’ll guarantee it to be a reincarnation. 
I wouldn’t dare to open the Manhattan without a black 


cat!” 


to-date 


I suppose your ten cent opera 
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Is that an operatic property ?” 
when I have it made over into a 
You 


U. S. Kerr Delights Lynn, Mass., Audience 


On March 19, U. S. Kerr, baritone, and Louise Mertons, 
soprano, gave a concert at the Women’s Club, Lynn, Mass., 





before a large audience. The program included numbers 
by Lieurance, Cadman, Ronald, Elliot, Kaun, Stephens, 
Massenet, Korling, Hammond and Murchison. Mr. Kerr's 
operatic arias were the “Toreador Song” from “Carmen,’ 

and “La Calunnia” from “Barber of Seville.” Of his sing 
ing the Telegram said: “Mr. Kerr brought his audience 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm by artistic vocalization and 
a genial person: ality, He is a master in the art of can 
tabile singing, singing his music not mouthing musical 
sounds dramatically or lackadaisically, while his art in the 
melodic phrase and line is consummate. 


Margaret Jamieson a Successful Pianist 


At a joint recital, February 18, with Jacques Thibaud, 
Miss Jamieson shared the honors and was the recipient 
of an ovation from the audience, Last week she appeared 

















MARGARET JAMIESON, 
Pianist. 


at a concert of the Newark Contemporary Club (one of 
the largest in the country) before an audience of over a 
thousand people and again demonstrated her right to be 
classed among America’s most successful pianists. The 
Newark Ledger commented on her work by s saying “The 
highest honors went to Margaret Jamieson, a pianist of 
unusual skill and poetic ability and fairly revelled in the 
Chopin etude.” A letter from Walter Damrosch relative 
to her playing of the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra reads: “The entire 
orchestra as well as myself were delighted with your 
musical conception and technical ability.” 





OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 








Manager Dan Mayer was strolling leisurely down the 


Metropolitan corridor Monday night with somebody—very 
fascinating. P 
Gee whiz! That’s some mouse colored square derby 


hat which decorates the dome of Milton Aborn these days 

Poor de Segurola! Couldn’t help but see him dig down 
deep in his pocket for the war tax, when the ticket taket 
at the Metropolitan Monday night refused to let him go 


in the front door unless he “anteed” up. He did 

One shot, at least, found its target last week. H. God 
frey answers: “Dear A. Nothing the matter. I was only 
preparing for today.” (Br ). 

The 3 p. m. Philadelphia express last Thursday was 


quite a musical train, Aboard were Giovanni Martinelli, 
William Murray (of the Brooklyn Eagle and Musical 
seg r), Reginald De Koven, Leonard Liebling and Al 


hert Hoxie. 

pe think! the excellent writer on the New York Morn 
ing Telegraph who signs himself Suetonius Saltash is none 
other than friend William Guard, 

the Metropolitan Opera. 


press representative of 


Wonder why Anna Fitziu is ten minutes late when she 
makes a 2°30 o'clock appointment with her friend Helen 
at the Ritz? 


Gallo lunched with Lydia Locke and her hus 
Marks, at the Hotel Plaza last Friday. 
Paul Swan, dancer, said to le 


Fortune 
1, Commander 


band, 
Manager Hanson and 


“the most beautiful man in America,” were walking up 
Fifth avenue together last Wednesday. 
_Funny how quict the news has been kept that Edith 
Evans, formerly accompanist of Mme. Schumann Heink 
had married John F, Braun, a Philadelphia millionaire 
Isolde Fremstad, as a distinguished critic calls her, was 
at the Yvonne Gall recital the other afternoon, accom 
panied by that critic himself whom one may designate 
more particularly as Tristan Gibbons Huneker. Maria 
sarrientos was another prima donna who listened with 
pleasure to nearly the whole of Mlle. Gall’s splendidly 


sung program. 
What was the tiny manager from Galicia doing in Pea 
cock Alley Sunday evening? And did he have any luck 
He did not! It was indeed a cold, cold reception 
Observed among others Frems stad, John O'Sullivan, Al 
fred Maguenat, and Mme. Van Dresser at the Yv. 
Gall recital. They all applauded, too 
Dr. Pani’s cosy little spaghetti parlor harbored a busily 
consulting pair last Saturday noon, José del Rivero, im 
presario of the Mexico City Opera, and agent Bagarozy 
In another corner sat Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Caruso, and 
lunching solitaire was Captain Cobianchi, husband of Mme 
Bianchini-Cappelli, the opera singer and vocal -pedagogue 
Caruso as a host is the soul of geniality, says a very 
young lady friend of ours who had the pleasure of dining 
recently en famille with the distinguished tenor and his 
charming wife in their apartments at the Knickerbocker 
The great tenor even sang “O Sole Mio” for his guests 
Caught a glimpse of Edith Mason and Conductor 
strolling along Fifth avenue Saturday afternoon 
Fritz Kreisler and—Was it the Mrs. | walking up 
Fifth avenue with him last week? 
Three pretty canteen workers and three sailor boys were 
the occupants of the Wetmore box at the Metropolitan on 
Saturday evening a week ago and they seemed more inter 
ested in the opera than the denizens of the Horseshve 
usually are. Mrs, Maud Wetmore must have been play 
ing the role of Lady Bountiful. A. W. T. 
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INVITES NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO 


VISIT FRANCE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
lhe annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
nphony Society of New York was held Friday, March 
8 and it was announced by the president, Mrs, Harry 
Harkne Flagler, that the following communication had 


ist been received from the French Government, through 
e Minister of Fine Arts 

FRANCAISI 

Palais Royal, le 13 Mar., 1919 


Translation.) 


REPUBLIQUI 


I heard with greatest satisfaction of the enthusiastic and 
sternal welcon h the great American orchestras have giver 
the Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris, As you are 

ar { orchestral conductors in the United States, I beg to 


thank you most heartily and at the same time to ask you to trans 
mit equally to your colleagues this expression of my gratitude. 

Desirous of giving you a proof of our sentiments, I take this 
opportunity to invite you to visit France with your magnificent 
orchestra of the Symphony Society of New York at a time to be 
selected by you 

I can assure you that you will be received with the warmest 
friendship, and it is not necessary for me to add that the Beaux 
Arts will give you every possible co-operation 

Please accept the expression of my high esteem LAFERE, 

Ministre de I'Instruction Publique et des Beaux Arts. 


The secretary of the Symphony Society was instructed 
to express to Monsieur Lafere its high appreciation of 
the great honor conferred in this invitation, and the pro- 
posed visit of the orchestra to France was referred to 
the president and conductor for further consideration. 





Next Annual Meeting of M. T.N. A. 
to Be Held in Philadelphia 


J usic Teacher National Association announces 


that Philadelphia will be the scene of its next annual meet 
rh which will be held on December 29, 30, Bl he official 
headquarters will be the Hotel Adelphin and the official 
‘ { of this year is as follows: Charles N soyd, presi 
lent; Leon R. Maxwell, vice-president; William Benbow, 

v: Waldo S. Pratt, treasurer; Karl W. Gehrkens, 
editer : executive committee, Lynn B, Dana, Warren, Ohio; 
William John Hall St. Louis, Mo.; Charles S. Skilton, 
| rence, Cas Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn; Robert 


G. McCutchan, Greencastle, Ind.; Charles L. Seeger, Ber 
kele Cal.: J. Lawrence Erb, Urbana, Ill.; Karl W. Gehr 
kens. Oberlin Ohio: Leon R. Maxwell, New Orleans, La.; 
counselors, William Benbow, Buffalo, N. Y.; Charles N 
Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa.; D. A. Clippinger, Chicago, IIL; 
Charles H. Farnsworth, New York City; Peter C, Lutkin, 
Evanston, Ill; Arthur L. Manchester, Mexico, Mo 

I'he annual proceedings of the last meeting in St. Louis 

now beme distrib ted It sa book ot 351 pages and is 
the largest and most comprehensive volume in the series 
published by the association. There are forty-two papers 

a rich variety topics grouped under the seven con 
ference American music, organ and choral music, com 
munity music, history of music and libraries, public school 
mu standardization and affiliation of the State Music 
Teacher Associations [his volume may be had sep 
by applying to the 


rately for $1.60, mcluding postage, 


treasure! 


Fraternal Association Holds Sixth Meeting 


On Wednesday evening, March 26, in Steinway Hall, 
the sixth monthly meeting of the Fraternal Association 
of Musicians, Louis J. Sajous, president, was held. An 
evening of John Prindle Scott’s music was furnished by 
the following artists: Marie Zendt, Emma Gilbert, Harold 
Land and Ralph Leopold Besides Mr. Scott's compos 
tions, works by Burleigh, Brockaway, Homer, Bach-Tau 
sig, Chopin, Mary Turner Salter, Herbert Hyde, Bishop, 
Debussy, Amani, Wagner-Brassin, were represented on the 
program 

Mr. Land opened the program with Mr. Scott's “The 
Voice in the Wilderness,” while Mrs. Zendt chose “He 
Maketh Wars to Cease” as her contribution. “To an Old 
1 “Young Alan the Piper,” 


Love,” “John Dreams,” and 

vere the selections rendered by Miss Gilbert, and Mrs. 
/endt closed the program with Mr. Scott's “The Clearest 
Place.” “The Like of Him,” and “The Wind’s in the 
South.” The singers were very successful in their inter 


Scott's delightful songs and the audi- 


pretations of Mr 
approval in frequent applause 


ence manifested its 


A New Chicago Orchestra 





Under a Chicago date line, March 24, the New York 
limes published the following 
An American symphony orchestra playing American music and 
turing famous American soloists is in process of formation here 
with the support of a group of Chicagoans headed by Mrs. J. Ogden 
\r ur The new organization will be called the Philharmonic 
Orchestr { Chicago 
Mrs, Armour and her co-workers, it is announced, will endeavor 
to give the city at popular prices the best music of native com 
j ' Sing nd pianists, it is said, will be garnered from the 
) sical globe, provided they are American and per 


icagoans selections that were made in America 

it was learned that Earl R. Benedict, the manager of the pro 
posed organization, left today for New York to scout for the best 
talent that had made good in grand opera and concert 

An incomplete list of the guarantors includes, aside from Mrs. 
Art r, H. HL Merrick, Judge Wells Cook, Frederick A. Poor, 
Wilbur D, Nesbit, Lee 5S. Roberts, David H, Noyes, N. M. Kauf 
“nn and Mr. Armour 

lhe Musica Courter has been unable to locate “Man 
ager” Benedict anywhere in New York, nor has any con- 
firmation of the Times’ story been received from its 
Chicago office There will be further reference to the 
matter in next week's issue. It may be, and probably is, 
simply a reorganization of Arthur Dunham's Philharmonic 
Orchestra, an organization of fifty-one members of the 
Music Federation, with the backing of fifty public spirited 


citizens, which was torced to disband during the war on 
account of the enlistment of many of the players. 


Lenora Sparkes Available for Concerts 


Daniel Mayer announces that by special arrangement 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, Lenora Sparkes 
will be available for a limited number of recitals and con- 
cert engagements throughout the season of 1919-1920. Miss 
Sparkes, previous to joining the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, held a very fine position in England as a recital and 
oratorio artist, and every season previous to the war went 





LENORA SPARKES, 


Soprano 


to England immediately after the Metropolitan season to 
fulfill engagements throughout England and Scotland 
This spring, before leaving for England for her summer 
vacation, Miss Sparkes will appear at the Charlotte and 
sm Festivals, and in recitals in Virginia and the Caro- 
inas, 


Hertz Re-engaged for San Francisco 


A rumor circulated about New York last week to the 
effect that Alfred Hertz was not to remain conductor of 
the San Francisco Orchestra after this season. The Musi- 
cAL Courier wired to Mr. Hertz asking for a confirma- 
tion or denial of the report and received a reply from 
him stating that he had renewed his San Francisco con- 
tract for 1919-20 and that the S. F. Orchestral Associa- 
tion had so announced officially last week. 


Daisy Nellis to Make Long Tour 
Daisy Nellis will leave New York early in April to tour 
the larger cities in Canada and the Pacific Coast, finishing 
the last of June. She has recently returned from a tour 
of the Middle West, where she met with phenomenal 
success. 
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MARIE KRYL AND HER TEACHER, HENIOT LEVY, 
THE EMINENT CHICAGO PIANIST 
AND COMPOSER 
Miss Kryl created a sensation at her recent appearance with 
Galli-Curci in the Biltmore series. Her professional New 
York debut in piano recital, March 7, at Aeolian Hall proved 
a conspicuous success. 


Popularity of “The Mikado” Increases 

“The Mikado,” back again at the Park Theater, is stead- 
ily increasing in popularity. The Society of American 
Singers has found its best offering in this somewhat an- 
cient but ever popular Gilbert and Sullivan comic opera. 
A good cast. headed by none other than Jefferson D’An- 
gelis, so popular in days gone by—days when “Fantana” 
was a favorite, and still long before that—and with Orville 
Harrold as Nanki-Poo, Blanche Duffield as Yum-Yum, 
William Danforth as the funny Mikado, Herbert Water- 
ous as Pooh-Bah, Bertram Peacock as Pish-Tush, Gladys 
Caldwell as Pitti-Sing, Gertrude Shannon as Peep-Boo, 
and Kate Condon as Katisha. John McGhie conducted as 
usual, 

The singing of Harrold and Blanche Duffield was par 
ticularly fine. Little Gladys Caldwell also acquitted her- 
self in capable fashion, 


Louis Simmions’ Pupils in Recital 

Louis Simmions presented nineteen pupils in recital on 
Wednesday evening, March 19, at Oaksmere (Mrs. Mer- 
rill’s school for girls), Mamaroneck, N. Y. The young 
ladies disclosed thorough musicianship in their work, which 
reflected great credit upon their teacher. 

A program made up mainly of songs by American com- 
posers was artistically rendered by Anna Lee Tuohy, Hazel 
Cross, Mary Edith Lackner, Lorene Kinny, Rebecca San- 
ders, Helen Catherine Thompson, Gertrude Dorothy 
Toronski, Lucile Robinson, Sara Morrison, Helen Ries, 
Adelaide Reckford, Leraine Freuler, Julia Millhiser, Cath- 
erine Ostrander, Mason Crittenden, Catherine Rial, Helen 
Sheets, Lucy Ludingten and Mary Abernathy. 

Preceding the concert Mr. Simmions delivered an ad- 
dress on “Songs by American Composers,” in which he ex- 
plained in an interesting and intelligent manner the prin- 
ciples of his subject. 


Next Week at the Metropolitan 


Monday evening, April 6, “L’Amore dei tre Re,” with 
Muzio, Martinelli, Chalmers, Mardones, Moranzoni; 
Wednesday, “Le Prophete,” with Muzio, Matzenauer, Ca- 
ruso, Rothier, Mardones, Bodanzky; Thursday, “Faust,” 
with Farrar Delaunois, Martinelli, Chalmers, Whitehill, 
Monteux; Friday, “L’Elisir d’Amore,” with Barrientos, 
Caruso, De Luca, Didur, Papi; Saturday matinee, “Tosca,” 
with Farrar, Arden, Hackett (for the first time here as 
Mario), Scotti, Rossi, Moranzoni; Saturday evening, 
“Oberon,” with Ponselle, Delaunois, Howard, Sundelius, 
Martinelli, Rothier, Althouse, Bodanzky. 

Verdi’s Requiem Mass will be sung on Sunday evening, 
April 5, by Mmes. Ponselle and Matzenauer and Messrs. 
Hackett and Mardones. Mr. Setti will conduct. 


Elman Breaks Detroit Record 


k. E. Johnston received the following telegram (dated 
March 26) from the Central Concert Company of Detroit, 
after Mischa Elman’s second appearance there this season: 

Closing concert of series tonight with Mischa Elman gives him 
the record audience for violinists this season in Detroit. Over 


five thousand present. 


(Signed) Centra Concert Company. 
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Ganz Invited to Judge Paris Contests 


Rudolph Ganz is in receipt of an invitation to serve as 
a member of the jury which will decide the contests and 
award the prizes at the Paris Conservatoire in June. The 
invitation was extended through Isadore Phillip, the well 
known French pianist and pedagogue. 

Mr. Ganz has not finally decided whether or not he will 
accept the invitation. If his plans can be so arranged as 
to. make the trip possible, he will be very happy to do so. 
Other well known members of the jury will be Widor, 
Prieve, Chevillard and Planté. 

Mr. Ganz announces that he will not do any teaching 
for at least two years, and that his summer classes which 
he has been holding at Naples, Me., for several seasons 
will be discontinued. 


Singer Causes Loubert’s Arrest 


Francis P. Loubert, a theatrical booking agent, was 
arrested last Monday at his office, 1482 Broadway, by 
Deputy Sheriff Murphy, so the story goes, on_an order 
issued by Judge Finelite in the City Court. The order 
was obtained by Hal J. Corbett, attorney for Hermine 
Hudon, who is suing Loubert to recover $2,000, which, 
she alleges, she gave to him to exploit her in concert 
tours and which, she says, he appropriated to his own 
use. She claims she gave the money to Loubert to be 
used to cover the expense of window display, advertising, 
posters and for the hiring of theaters and halls, Loubert 
was released from custody upon depositing a $1,000 bond 
with the sheriff to insure his remaining within the juris- 
diction of the court. 


Frances Alda a “Knockout” in West 


The following telegram, recently received by Charles 
L: Wagner, the manager, explains itself : 


San Francisco, Cal., March 25, 1919. 
Charles L. Wagner, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Coming after so many bush league sopranos whose advertising 
as Metropolitan sopranos was imposition upon public, Frances 
Alda was a knockout. Anthony, in the Chronicle, suggests why not 
put Alda Civic Auditorium. She ought to be heard by the city 
en masse. The Metropolitan would do its Western reputation 
good to send her sponalle, (Signed) Frank W. HeEAty. 


Mendelssohn Glee Club to Feature 
Koemmenich Choral Work 


One of the features of the next concert of the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club on Tuesday, April 8, will be Louis Koem- 
menich’s composition for male chorus, soprano solo and 
piano accompaniment, entitled “The Magic Minstrel.” The 
soprano part will be sung by Betty McKenna, 


New Orchestra to Play American Works 

The New Symphony Orchestra will give a series of con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall, beginning April 11 and 12. The 
conductor is Edgar Varese. At the first pair Charles T. 
Griftes’ “Nocturne” will be played. At the second, April 
25 and 26, excerpts from Emerson Whithorne’s “Ranga” 
and Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” will be heard. The season 
will close with the concerts of May 9 and Io. 

“Our aim is to welcome and reveal all noble and serious 
attempts of today’s composers and to bring to light every 
new effort without distinction of school or aim,” said Mr. 
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Varese, when giving the reason for the formation of the 


new orchestra, 


Rafaelo Diaz at Beethoven 
Second Evening Concert 


The Beethoven Society, Aida Tanini-Tagliavia, presi- 
dent, will give the second evening concert and dance on 
Wednesday evening, April 9, in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza. Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be the principal soloist. Betty McKenna, 
soprano, will also sing a group of songs, and both artists 
will assist the choral in the “Hymn to Rossini,” by Ugo 
Giganti, which will be heard for the first time and which 
is dedicated to Mme. Tagliavia. 





Arthur Loesser Aids Blinded Soldiers 


At the concert given Sunday evening, March 23, at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater, for the benefit of the Perma- 
nent Blind Relief War Fund, at which Marguerite Namara, 
of the Chicago Opera Company, and Oliver Denton, the 
pianist, were announced to appear, Arthur Loesser not 
only volunteered to replace Mr. Denton, who was prevent- 
ed by illness from being present, but made a money con- 
tribution for the blinded soldiers. The receipts from the 
concert amounted to $2,500. 

Mr. Loesser’s selections were: Valse, A flat, op. 42, and 
nocturne, F sharp, by Chopin; prelude, G minor, by Rach- 
maninofi ; legende, by Paderewski; valse, by Stojowski, 
and Hungarian march, by Liszt. 


Merle Alcock to Make Twelfth 
Appearance with Boston Symphony 


Merle Alcock, the well known singer, has been engaged 
for two more appearances at Symphony Hall on May 22- 
23 in the Saint-Saéns “Harp and Lyre” with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Henri Rabaud, conductor. This will 
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mark her twelfth appearance with this organization in two 
seasons. Mrs. Alcock will fill a re- engagement at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on April 17 in Bach’s “St. Matthew’s 
Passion,” with the New York Oratorio Society, and will 
appear at the same hall on April 9 as soloist with the 
Schola Cantorum. 


Schumann-Heink Gives 
Recital Receipts to Charities 


In memory of the son that she lost in the war, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink donated half of her recent Chicago recital 
receipts to the Red Cross and half to the church which 
she attends in Chicago. At her forthcoming Boston re- 
cital she will do the same thing, only dividing the money 
equally between the Red Cross and the Salvation Army. 
As her recitals are always sold out to capacity houses it 
can be readily seen that the donations to these charities 
reach very generous proportions. 


Lucrezia Bori Singing Again 

Word comes from Monte Carlo that Lucrezia Bori, ap- 
parently restored to voice, made her reappearance on the 
stage there as Mimi in “La Bohéme.” No reports have 
reached this country as yet as to her vocal condition as 
revealed by the performance. If Miss Bori happily has 
recovered her voice, it may be authoritatively stated that 
she will be a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
next season. 


J. Fred Wolle Gives Benefit Recital 


In conjunction with Leonora Jackson, violinist (now 
Mrs. W. Duncan McKim), J. Fred Wolle was scheduled 
to give one of his always interesting organ recitals at the 
residence of Dr. W. Duncan McKim, in Washington, D. 
C., on Thursday afternoon, March 27, for the benefit of 
St. John’s Church Orphanage. Lucy A. Breckenstein was 
to be the accompanist. 
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MAY PETERSON WINS IMMEDIATE 
FAVOR IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Flori Gough, Thirteen Year Old Cellist, Astonishes— 
Philharmonic Society's Concerts Postponed 
Until Fall—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., March 22, 1919.—Following so 
quickly in the footsteps of Anna Case as to cause a blend 
ing of impressions in the minds of some concert goers, 
May Peterson gave two recitals here this week in the 


Savoy Theater under Selby Oppenheimer’s management. 
rhe first, on Tuesday evening, drew an audience of fair 
J and the second, this afternoon, followed the 
There would seem to be a certain 


imension 
usual ratio of increase, 


percentage of music patrons who have affiliations with Mis 
ouri, and it is these who swell, as a rule, the attendance 
at concerts other than the first after the artist has made 
a favorable debut. But it is not a rule reliable in applica 
tion, for it is almost completely surrounded by exceptions. 

Miss Peterson has a very positive power of charm, com 
pounded of qualities pleasing and appealing. There are 
opranos who astound with brilliancy of technic, others 
who fascinate with personality, and still others who at 


tract with a subtle magnetism, simplicity of manner and a 
juiet beauty of tone. Miss Peterson pertains to the last 
category, for there is an unassuming quietism even in 
her coloratura. Her voice has a delightful freshness, 
purity of intonation, pliancy in phrasing and smoothness 
of utterance. Her breathing is admirably controlled, with 
the result that her coloring is always effective and her 
tone production perfectly clear in all registers. She is an 
won! example of the pure lyric type in the care she exer- 
cises to avoid emotional excess. Her programs were 
interesting, threading the novel through the familiar. Audi- 
ences at both recitals were cordially appreciative, demand- 
ing numerous repetitions and remaining at the close of 
the programs to ask for extra numbers. 


Thirteen Year Old Cellist 


Flori Gough, a thirteen-year-old cellist, who has for the 
last two years been under the observant eyes of those on 
the watch for promising talent, gave a recital on Tuesday 


evening in the St. Francis Hotel with Stephanie Schehato- 
witch at the piano, Her program included the Tschai- 
kowsky variations rococo, Boccherini’s A major sonata, 
Lalo’s concerto and a group of smaller compositions. She 
draws a beautiful tone and has accuracy in pitch, Her 
technic is good; her tonal shading is remarkably deft for 
so young a performer and she shows a mature compre- 
hension of musical ideas, She is a pupil of Stanislas Bem. 


A “Soiree Intime” 


Alexander Saslavsky, violinist; Margaret Hughes, pian- 
ist, and Ida G, Scott, soprano, gave the first of a series 
of three “soirees intimes” on Wednesday evening in the 





Scott studio. A group of songs by the hostess found 
place amid three pieces of chamber music—the César 
Franck sonata, Mozart’s tenth sonata and a movement 
from the Rubinstein sonata. The readings were enjoyed 
hy a small audience, the attendance being deliberately 
limited. 

Notes 


The Pacific Musical Society presented a student program 
this week. Once during the season students who are mem- 
bers of the organization have an afternoon of their own. 
Che performers on this occasion were Mrs. P. C. Croop, 
pianist; Eksie Huitermann, pianist; Mrs, Sigmund Klein, 
soprano, and Sybil Harris, soprano. With Dorothy Pas- 
more, cellist, as assisting artist, Jeanette Brandenstein read 
the Strauss sonata in F major. 

On Thursday morning the last March program of the 
San Francisco Musical Club was presented in the St. 
Francis Hotel by Miss Cecil Rauhut, violinist; George Von 
Hagel, cellist; Mrs. E. E. Young, pianist; Mrs. Cecil 
Mark, soprano; Mildred Lorrayne Stombs, pianist, and» 
Mrs. Eva Salter Mosherm, soprano. The principal instru- 
mental numbers were the Beethoven trio in E flat and 
Grazioli’s sonata for cello and piano. 

Announcement was made yesterday by U. S. G. Saun- 
ders, manager of the newly organized Philharmonic So- 
ciety of California, that the series of five Sunday after- 
noon concerts planned for the latter part of this season 
has been postponed until September. No reason was 
assigned for the change. Alexander Saslavsky, former 
concertmaster of the New York Symphony Society, is to 
he the conductor of the orchestra. 

Loisa Patterson Wessitsh, the lyric and dramatic so- 
prano, who has made her home in San Francisco for the 
last year, departed on Thursday for New York, where 
she will finish a contract with a talking machine company 
and resume concert work. 

Margaret Hughes, one of the most capable of California 
accompanists, has temporarily abandoned her local work 
for a ten weeks’ tour on a vaudeville circuit. 

Herman Heller continues to attract crowds to his Sun- 
day morning concerts in the California Theater. His 
orchestra is becoming “played in” and the ensemble shows 
a growing unity. Tomorrow’s concert will be the twelfth, 
the program including Massenet’s “Alsatian Scenes,” 
Saint-Saens; “Dance of Death,” the march from Mosz- 
kowski’s “Boabdil” and the overture to rite. ‘The to é 
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S. R. O. GREETS FRENCH 
ARMY BAND IN PORTLAND 


Portland, Ore., March 14, 1919.—A sold out house 
greeted the French Army Band, Capt Fernand Pollain, 
conductor, on March 6. Prefaced with “The Star Spangled 


Banner” and “The Marseillaise,” a delightful program was 
offered. The two soloists—Alexandre Debruille, violinist, 
and Georges Truc, pianist—played with excellent taste and 
great ability. This concert, which was held in the Civic 
Auditorium, took place under the auspices of the Progressive 
Business Men’s Club, assisted by the Ellison-White Musi- 
cal Bureau, of Portland, Laurence A. Lambert, general 
manager. 
Orpheus Begins Ninth Season 


The Orpheus Male Chorus gave its first concert of this, 
its ninth, season on Match 11, assisted by Walter J. Steven- 
son, bass, of Vancouver, B. 'C. William Mansell Wilder, 
whose splendid work in directing this capable chorus has 
been noted in these columns, fed the choir to victory. 
Among the best chorus numbers were Emerson’s “Star of 
Descending Night,” Bantock’s “Men of America” and “The 
Kilties’ March,” by Murchison, The chorus always sings 
urvaeccompanied. Mr. Stevenson’s voice is rich and full and 
he sang with rare tenderness and feeling. He made a dis- 
tinct hit. Incidental sclos were contributed by S. A. Pat- 
terson, tenor, and R. H. Bond, baritone. Edgar E. Cour- 
sen was an able accompanist. The concert was a huge 


success. 
Bonnet Works Played 


At the fifteenth municipal organ recital at the Civic 
Auditorium, Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O., played three 
interesting works by Joseph Bonnet, the distinguished or- 
ganist, who is touring the Coast. Mr, Becker's combina- 
tions were excellent and his playing clean cut. Mrs. Her- 
man Politz, a gifted soprano, assisted. The 8% ha. 


large and appreciativ e. 


SANTA BARBARA MUSIC IS REVIVED 
AS “FLU” BAN IS LIFTED 


Woman’s Club Active—Concert Notes 


Santa Barbara, March 19, 1919.—The Woman’s Club, on 
March 13, was the setting for a most satisfying and re- 
freshing concert by Gertrude Ross, pianist-composer, and 
Mme. Anna Sprotte, contralto. The program, with the 
exception of one request number, was made up of com- 
positions by Gertrude Ross, and all were sung with deep 
sympathy by Mme. Sprotte. Miss Ross played three of 
her compositions for the piano, The “Desert” suite was 
given a vivid interpretation and real pictures in tone were 
presented, Miss Ross’ music has a sparkle and vivacity 
and depth which give it a significant charm, 

“Pelleas and Melisande” 

At the Old Adobe, on East Canillo street, on Saturday 
evening, March 15, Marion Craig Wentworth gave an 
interpretative reading of “Pelleas and Melisande,” the 
only opera of Maeterlinck and Debussy. Georges Clerbois, 
himself a Belgian, played the piano score of the ‘opera. 
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Mrs. Wentworth was convincing in her symbolical imper- 
sonation of Melisande and Mr. Clerbois gave an exquisite 
expression to Debussy’s music, the two blending into an 
artistic achievement. 

Mme. Frances Alda presented the second program of the 
Philharmonic course arranged by Mrs. C. E. Herbert on 
the evening of March 18.. Mme. Alda. sings with a spon- 
taneit be joyousness that is captivating. The aria, “One 
Fine ” from “Madame Butterfly,” was the most dra- 
matic of the evening. 

At the Music Study Club on March 4 Mrs. Frank 
George had charge of the program, which was given over 
to the music of Puccini. On March 19 a program ar- 
ranged from the year’s work, “Music of the Allied Na- 
tions,” was presented by the Woman’s Club, Mrs, Aris 
Palmer, president’of the Music Study Club, presiding. 

Notes 

The Music Study Club resumed its interrupted meetings 
Tuesday evening, February 18. On account of the quar- 
antine regulations there have been no meetings since 
Christmas, so the year’s program, which was devoted to 
the music of the allied nations, has been sadly disar- 
ranged. The program on Tuesday night was a miscellan- 
eous one of early English music and was conducted by 
Mrs, Janet Huggins. Those who assisted on the program 
were Mrs. Myra D. Dutton, Mrs. Leila Ruth Briscoe, Mrs. 
Beatrice Cavanaugh, Natalie Beach, Mrs. Iola Gilbert and 
Miss Faxon. 

Josef Hofmann gave a recital to a crowded house on 
the evening of February 21. The event took place at the 
Potter Theater and it seemed as if every Santa Barbara 
music lover was enthusiastically present. The program 
opened with the Beethoven sonata in E flat major, op. 31, 
No. 3. There was also a group of Chopin numbers. Mr. 
Hofmann was brought here under the direction of Mrs. 
C. E. Herbert 

At a patriotic meeting at the Woman’s Club, Wednes- 
day afternoon, February 19, one of the features of the 
program was the music. There was a group of old time 
songs sung by Mrs. Helen Maucher Barnett in costume, 
instrumental music by the Clevbois Trio, and a group ot 
present day war songs. 

Charlotte Eymael is a visitor in Santa Barbara. She 
presented a program at Belvedere, February 28, that ex- 
tended from Gluck to Debussy, including Massenet’s “Air 
de Salome,” from “Herodiade.” Mme. Eymael possesses 
a beautiful voice and her interpretation is sincere. Grace 
Portune Kaplun was at the piano. 

The pupils of Mrs. Caroline Kellogg Dunshee presented 


a program at her studio on Saturday afternoon, March 15. 
C. K. D. 


MME. ALDA’S LOS ANGELES RECITAL 
A MOST SATISFYING ONE 


“Dream Tryst,” Dedicated to Her by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Sung at Same Time Composer’s “Shane- 
wis” Was Being Presented in New York by 
Gatti-Casazza, Her Husband 

Los Angeles, Cal., March 21, 1919.—-Monday evening the 
Music Teachers’ Association, under the capable manage- 
ment of C. Adelaide Trowbridge, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, enjoyed an unusually interesting evening. 
Professor S. F. Clark, of the Chicago University, gave a 
brilliant talk on the “Music of Poetry.” One of the points 
made clear by this fine speaker was to the effect that a 
song should be sung in the key in which it was written 
and, with some ve ry humorous illustrations, he exempli- 
fied several “misfits” in songs intended for the low voice 
being sung by high voices and vice versa. He also strongly 
advocated the study of poetry by singers as an aid to 
more intelligent singing, and with his own very pleasing 
voice made the “Music in Poetry” very evident. Harrold 
de Gross, a recent arrival, sang a group of songs and 
had a splendid reception. Miss Trowbridge, who is re- 
sponsible for the interesting programs of the Los Angeles 
Music Teachers’ Association, is one of those clever people 
who are invaluable as an officer and much of the success 
of the association for the past two years is due to her 
efforts. Last year she was on the board of the Dominant 
Club as well, and equally helpful there. A member of the 
faculty of the College of Music at the University of 
Southern California, she specializes in elementary normal 
work and quite recently gave an exposition of her work 
with children which excited great interest. The children’s 
ages ranged from three and a half to thirteen years and 
in their demonstrations of ear training they proved that 
they were taught to think. 

Mrs. Breckinridge’s Recital 

At the cozy Little Theatre of the Egan School an in- 
terested audience of society folk and musicians assembled 
on Tuesday evening to hear Mrs. William A, Bracken- 
ridge, of Pasadena, in a song recital. Mrs. Brackenridge 
is a pupil of Roland Paul and she presented a most inter- 
esting program. It is seldom that one sees an amateur 
with poise and ease such as usually comes only after long 
experience. Her memory was excellent, as she sang a 
long and varied program without even the little book that 
all singers affect. Her voice is a low mezzo and it nas 
decided dramatic possibilities. Fay Foster’s “One Golden 
Day” was finely sung and the stage was heaped with 
flowers. Winifred Hooke was at the piano. Her de- 
lightful accompaniments were much appreciated; she re- 
ceived her share of the applause. 

Mme. Alda’s Concert Best of Season 

Mme. Alda sang at Trinity Auditorium last night. She 
found the hearts of the audience as she never has before 
and we discovered a new Alda. Not only is she more 
beautiful than ever, but her art is greater, her voice is 
richer, more golden, her smile sweeter and her manner 
warmer ; she received a perfect ovation for her exquisite 
work. Her concert was quite the most satisfying one of 
the season, for she is, so to speak, the finished product, 
and the consummation of all that one imagines in the 
way of perfection. An interesting feature of her pro- 
gram was her singing of the song dedicated to her by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, with the composer accompany- 
ing. The song “Dream Tryst” is admirably suited to 
Mme. Alda’s voice and her singing of it aroused a perfect 
storm of applause. The coincidence of Mr. Cadman’s 


song being sung by Mme. Alda at the same time that Mr. 
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Gatti Cassaza, the diva’s husband, is putting on “Shane- 
wis” at the Metropolitan is rather remarkable, when one 
reflects upon the distance between New York and Los 
Angeles. That Mr. Cadman’s opera should be approved 
this season by some critics who were disposed unfavor- 
ably last season is a matter of much satisfaction and Los 
Angeles is very proud to know that it is to have another 
triumphant hearing. Miss Erin Ballard, who accompanied 
Mme. Alda so effectively, must not be overlooked, 
notwithstanding her shy little way of hurrying “off stage,” 
she won much admiration. 
Bonnet’s Second Concert 

The second concert by Joseph Bonnet on Sunday after- 
noon at Trinity Auditorium drew another appreciative 
audience. The Organists’ Guild deserves great praise for 
making it possible for Los Angeles to have this distin- 
guished Frenchman twice. . WwW 


ANNA CASE PAYS PORTLAND 
(ORE.) HER FIRST VISIT 


Portland, Ore., March 21, 1919—Anna Case, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, thrilled a large and expect- 
ant audience at the Heilig Theater on March 19, when 
the whole exquisite evening was hers. Particularly pleas- 
ing was the aria “Depuis le Jour,” from “Louise” (Char- 
pentier) ; also “The Princess” (Grieg), “To You” (Roden- 
deck), “Slumber Song” Lear seag ot and “Robin, Robin, 
Sing Me a Song,” by Charles Gilbert Spross, who was at 
the piano. Miss Case sang many encores. The distin- 
guished soprano was presented by Steers and Coman, who 
have booked many young Eastern artists. 

Pablo Casals favored the city with a return recital last 
Saturday. This time the cellist played in the Masonic 
Temple and the program was made up of Sammartini’s 
sonata, Lalo’s concerto and works by Te Faure, Gra- 
nados, Saint-Saéns and Boellmann. Again, it was a night 
of charm. The recital was managed by the Ellison-White 
Musical Bureau, of Portland, Laurence A. Lambert, gen- 
eral manager. 

Under the auspices of the city, Frederick W. Goodrich, 
dean of the Oregon Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, assisted by Roscoe Bell, tenor, gave a delight- 


ful concert in the Civic Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, 


March 16 J. R. O. 
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MAY PETERSON’S DELIGHTFUL 
INFORMALITY CHARMS FRESNO 


Fresno, Cal., March 18, 1919.—One of the most perfect 
evenings which the Fresno Musical Club has enjoyed was 
that of March 17, when May Peterson, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, gave a recital at the White Theatre, 
before a crowded house. So wonderful had been the 
performance of Anna Case, who sang here only a few 
short days ago, that many felt a hesitancy about hearing 
another soprano singer so soon, for fear she would suffer 
by comparison. But May Peterson needed none of our 
sympathy, for she can stand on her own merits very 
admirably. Miss Peterson's choice of program, in the first 
place, was one of which she may justly feel proud. So 
perfectly delightful were each and all of the numbers and 
so varied as to style that every member of the club must 
have felt that his favorite kind of a song was given. 
And, from the first, a wonderful sympathy was felt be 
tween the artist and the audience. An atmosphere of 
informality was created at once by Miss Peterson, who, 
in a speaking voice beautifully modulated, explained each 
song and told what the author wished to convey through 
his music. 

Miss Peterson’s voice has a wide range, and her high 
notes are clear as a bell, taken with no apparent effort, and 
every tone as even and perfect as a human voice can 
expect to be. No coldness existed, the singer seeming to 
enter into each song and live it as she sang. Her enuncia 
tion was the clearest and best, making the songs especially 
enjoyable. Among the selections, “Just Before the Lights 
are Lit,” was one which was full of sympathy and feeling, 
and “I’m Wearing Awa’, Jean,” showed marvelous breath 
control. “Rose Softly Blooming” was another lovely song 
Very generously, Miss Peterson responded to encores, and 
after the program had been completed, she was recalled 
time and time again. For two of these fatter songs Miss 
Peterson spontaneously sat down at the piano, playing her 
own accompaniment as she sang. Behind the scenes at 
the close of the performance, the singer admitted that she 
had enjoyed the evening fully as well as anyone in the 
audience seemed to do. As this is her first visit to the 
West we are hoping that her tour may be repeated every 
year, so delighted was the club with her singing 

R. J O 
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Edith Mason Going to Mexico 


Edith Mason, the young American soprano, is one who 
has convincingly demonstrated what an American girl of 


ibility can do in opera and, incidentally, is another shining 
example of the fact that as good vocal training as is to be 
had may be obtained right in America, Although it 1s 
many years since Miss Mason can be thought of in con 
nection with a studio, it is nevertheless a fact that although 
he coached some of her operatic roles abroad, she learned 
to sing entirely in her native country. The splendid suc- 
cuss which she won last year in Mexico City with the 


Sigaldi Opera made her such a favorite there that José 
Rivero, who has organized its great season which begins 
in April, sought her out as one of the prima donnas of 


his company Ske will sing an extraordinarily varied 
repertory in Mexico this spring, including two coloratura 
roles, a feat which her splendid ability as a vocalist en- 
ables her to perform. During the season she will appear 
in the leading roles of eleven different works as follows 
‘Bohéme,” “Manon” (Massenet), “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 


L’Africaine,” “The Daughter of the 
“Mefistofele,” “Pagliacci,” “Rigo 


Madame Butterfly,” 
Regiment Faust,’ 
J 


ietto, al lraviata 


Dai Buell Has Active Season 


Dai Buell opened her concert season most auspiciously 
on October 22, the cne hundred and seventh anniversary of 
Liszt's birthday, in a notable recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, it bei her third annual appearance there. Her 
audience was large and—including the critics—-was espe 
cially appreciative of her masterly presentation of the 
Liszt B minor sonata The Evening Pest recognized the 
hirthday suguestion, and as part of a long review said 

And here mes Miss Buell, a young pianist from ‘cold 
Boston, who plays the gigantic work with a verve and clar 
it a tenderness of passion, a keen sense of tone 
color, a firm but rubato rhythm, that held hearers spell 

dl Phe massive opening, the succeeding short phrase 
in the bass that may typify, like the four opening notes of 
Beethoven's C minor symphony, the knocking of Fate at 
the door: the clashing struggle of the two themes; the 
development of the second into a passionate love song; 
the almost despairing music near the close; the resigna 

and hope of the final chords—all was dramatic, all 





DAIL BUELL 


was plaved with a full realization of the emotional signif 
cance of the music. It was a fitting tribute to the day.” 

Her annual appearance in Boston is this year deferred 
to a late date in April in Jordan Hall, on which occasion 
she will be assisted by William Henry Humiston, organist 
and assistant conductor of the New York Philharmonic. 
The facilities for hearing the piano and organ together 
are rarely present, and the advance sale of seats at this 
early date shows unusual interest in the event. 

Mi Buell has, however been frequently heard before 
the various musical clubs during the season. She enjoys 
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hDITH 


American operatic soprano, who leaves for Mexico City 


more than a local reputation for her charming recital 
talks, one of which was given before the Arts and Letters 
Club in Whitney Hall. At the Chromatic Club she was 
heard in joint recital with Mme. Condé, of the Metropoli 
tan Opera, on which occasion she repeated her conspicuous 
New York success with the Liszt sonata, which artists, for 
some reason, seem somewhat shy of presenting to a Boston 
audience. Her annual appearance before the MacDowell 
Club followed her second Western tour. 

She appeared in joint recital with Lazaro in Detroit in 
November, and later with Hulda Lashanska in Battle 
Creek, Saginaw, Lansing, etc. Her recital in Guelph, On- 
tario, was to a house “crowded almost to discomfort,” and 
it is now proposed to have her dedicate the new music hall 
which it is hoped to build in that cultivated little city. 


Composer Piantadosi Reported Sued for Divorce 

George W. Piantadosi, composer of many successful 
popular songs, was reported sued for divorce last week 
by his wife, who at the same time is said to have brought 
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MASON, 


this week as a prima donna of the Rivero spring season 


an action for alienation of affections against Josie Ryan 
Hallacy. Both defendants were served with papers at 
509 West One Hundred and Eighty-third street. 


Anna Case Returning from Pacific Coast 

Anna Case, the popular concert soprano, is enroute back 
to New York after a tour of over two months in the 
South and on the Pacific Coast. Miss Case enjoyed the 
triumph of her career on the occasion of her first appear- 
ances in California and the Northwest, being the recipient 
of lavish praises in every city she visited. 


Kingston a Winnipeg Festival Feature 


Morgan Kingston, the Metropolitan Welsh tenor, will 
shortly leave on a long trip North, where he will be a 
featured artist at the Winnipeg Festival the third week 
in April. Mr. Kingston will appear twice with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. 
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1919 
National Opera Club Gives “Martha” 


Rain coming down from all sides did not prevent a 
brilliant audience from gathering at the last opera per- 
formance (the fourth this season) given by the National 
Opera Club of America, Katharine Evans von Klenner, 
founder and president, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, March 27. “Martha” (simultaneously given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House) was performed under 
Signor Sapio’s direction, and received with such acclaim 
that the evening proved a veritable triumph for the Na- 
tional Opera Club propaganda, which is “Municipal Opera 
in All Cities.” The small orchestra, composed, however, 
of capable men, played the overture as well as the re- 
mainder of thé program in a way which is possible only 
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BARONESS KATHARINE 


when the experienced conductor is at the stand; it re- 
flected credit on Signor Sapio, that he was able to get such 
results, both orchestral and choral, with the forces at his 
disposal. Clementine De Vere- Sapio sang Lady Harriet 
3 ith lively action and winsomeness. Some splendid high 

sharps, and a voice aa rang out in the ensembles 
were hers. Of course “The Last Rose of Summer” was 
encored. Viola Robertson is an experienced singing ac- 
tress, and her part as Nancy was well done in every detail. 
Splendid was F. J. Tyler as Sir Tristan, Louis Cassa- 
vant, as Plunkett, acted the part with gusto, and is evi- 
dently entirely at home on the stage. Craig Campbell's 
high B flats rang out clear and true, and he sang with real 
tenderness, and acted appropriately. The part of the 
Sheriff was done by Arthur G. Gutgsell, who produced 
laughter with his action. Smaller parts were performed 
by Salome Elliott, Mrs. S. Van Wezel, Agnes Litzen- 
berger, Mrs. M. A. Adams, Messrs. Floribert Constan- 
tineau, Grody and Jose Ilbanez. The chorus was com- 
posed of excellent young singers, namely: Mattie E. 
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Adams, Eugenie Lahm, Estelle Aber, Lucille Savoie, Bes- 
sie McMahon, Maude E. Webber, Effie Eadie, Marie An- 
derson, Madelaine Clark, Raffaela Testa, Jose Ilbanez, Vin- 
cent Landrescina, Giachino Rutigliano, Anthony Trolla, 
and Bert Constantineau. 

The “Good Night” quartet was especially well done, and 
the chorus finales were effective, going with fine climax 
under the Sapio baton. Scenic effects were admirable, 
and for this Mildred Holland, dramatic director for the 
club, can be thanked. 

Between acts Mme. Von Klenner greeted the audience 
in a few impromptu words. She spoke of the Common- 
wealth Opera Company, of which society, working on 
similar lines as the National Opera Club, she is a vice- 
president. Then she referred to the repertory section to 
be instituted in the club, giving opportunity for young opera 
singers to learn roles and then appearing at matinees 
which will be given under the auspices of the club; of the 
big choral section for women, and other matters of real 
interest. As she was about to withdraw Mildred Holland 
stepped on the stage, and addressing Mme. Von Klenner, 
spoke of the “big things you are doing,” and said, “We 
now want to do a very little thing, namely, to present you 
with this token of our love for you, a four-leaf clover 
made up of diamonds.” This valuable gift (it cost a 
thousand dollars) was handed Mme. Von Klenner, who 
proceeded to fasten it to a chain which she always wears 
around her neck, replying: “Always I have worn a pea- 
cock ornament on this chain, notwithstanding that people 
said it brought bad luck. Now it is proven that it brings 
ine good luck; I will simply wear the peacock on the back, 
and this beautiful diamond clover in front!” Then she 
quoted thé words of the short song by Bronwell “The 
Four Leaf Clover,” ending with “Faith, Hope, Love and 
Luck” in such manner as to make the application of the 
sentiment true to the occasion. In this strain she con- 
tinued a few moments, always saying just the right thing 
in the right way, a special knack of Mme. Von Klenner. 

Announcement was made that the April 10 afternoon 
would bring American opera novelties. A straw showing 
the interest in the club is the fact that twelve states were 
represented through attendants on .the performance, and 
that inquiry has come to the authorities from Jackson, 
Miss., asking how to proceed to institute a branch of the 
club there. Guests of honor at the performance were the 
presidents of women’s clubs of Greater New York. Mme. 
Von Klenner’s box was the center of attention, many lis- 
teners presenting their greetings and compliments there. 
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Andreef Said to Be Dead 


A dispatch from London says that W. W. Andreef, the 
well known Russian musician, to whom is due principally 
the credit for introducing the Russian national instrument, 
the balalaika, into EF ngland and America, has died in Rus- 
sia. The cable states: “As a bourgeois, M. Andreef was 





in the fourth category with respect to food ration. He was 
deliberately starved to death by the Bolshevists.’ 
Reports from Russia are so uncertain nowadays—there 


is indeed no positive knowledge as to whether or not the 
Czar is dead—everything must be taken with a grain of 
salt. especially a story of this kind, for it is known that 
the Bolshevik government has granted subsidies to artistic 
and musical institutions. Andreef and his balalaika or- 
chestra won considerable success in this country in the 
seasons from 1910 to 1913. The instrument itself was con 
siderably improved by his inventions, which gave it four 
strings instead of two. 
Carl Clemens Strassberger 

Carl Clemens Strassberger, who was fifty-nine 
old, head of the Strassberger conservatories of St. 
and one of the leading music educators in the United 
States, died at his home in Los Angeles, Cal., on March 
19. He went to California from St. Louis two years ago 
on account of his ill health. 

Mr. Strassberger was born in Dresden, Germany, came 
o America at the age of eighteen, and after a short so- 
journ in the South and several trips with opera and con- 
cert companies as leading instrumentalist, he settled in St. 
Louis. In 1886 he opened his first music school at Nine- 
teenth and Warren streets, which has expanded into the 
present great institution, with three separate establish- 
ments in St. Louis and hundreds of pupils. It is now 
controlled by a corporation and for several years Bruno 
C. Strassberger, brother of the deceased, has been in 
charge. Mr. Strassberger is survived by a widow and 
two married daughters. 


Dr. M. L. Bartlett 


Dr. M. L. Bartlett, for many years a leading figure in 
music at Des Moines, Iowa, died there on March 15, sev- 
enty-two years old. He was head of the music depart- 
ment of the Des Moines College for many years, having 
gone there first in 1886 to accept that position and also to 
direct the Philharmonic Society. Previous to that time 
his activities had included work as an instructor in Ober- 
lin College, as superintendent of music in the New York 
public schools and as a teacher in the Chicago Musical 
Institute. At one time he was bass soloist of Grace 
Church, New York. As the local impresario of Des 
Moines, he had introduced many of the world’s famous 
artists to that city. He is survived by a widow. 


Amy Woodforde-Finden 


Amy Woodforde-Finden, a well known song composer, 
died suddenly in London on March 13. She was born at 
Valpariso, Chile, where her father was stationed as the 
British Consul at the time. Her husband was Colonel 
hed oodforde-Finden, retired, of the Indian Army, and they 

had made their home in London of late years. Mrs. Wood- 
forde- Finden was principally known as the composer of 
two series of “Indian Love Lyrics,” which were extremely 
popular several years ago both on the recital platform and 


in the salon. 
Ada B. Koehler 


Following a lingering illness, Ada B. Koehler, well 
known music teacher of California, died at her home in 
Berkeley. She was a native of New York City. 
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Morenzo Featuring French and American Songs 


Paul Morenzo, tenor, was scheduled to appear in Spring 
field, Mass., on Saturday evening, March 29, this concert 
being the last in the Community Course. The singer is 
working on some especially interesting programs, featuring 
modern French and American songs, which have aroused 
much interest. Although the tenor is principally an opera 
singer, he has made a study of concert programs, and 
since his return from Canada last fall has appeared most 
successfully in a number of important engagements. Mr 
Morenzo will make an extensive tour early next fall, and 
is already booked for a recitals through the 
New England states. 


series of 


Bessie Abott Leaves $152,000 


The estate of the late Bessie Abott, opera and concert 
“about $65,000” in personal and “about $87,000" 


singer is 
according to letters of administration filed 


in real estate, 


at the Surrogate’s Court here recently Because of the 
failure of the deceased to leave a will, and since only her 
mother and sister survive her, under the intestate laws of 
this State, one-third of the property passes over to the 
mother and the remainder to the sister, after the deduc 
ticn of all expenses, such as funeral, administration, cred 
itors and administratrix’s commissions 
Unclaimed Letters 

A letter addressed to William Schuster, Esq., is being 

held for claimant at the Musicat Courter office, New 


York. Any information tending to place this letter in the 
proper hands will be appreciated. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





PROMINENT ITALIAN MUSICIAN, 
who teaches Piano and Singing, desires 
position as Director of Music in the 
Southern or Southwestern part of the 
United States. For further particulars 
address “T. M.,” care of Musica Cot 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York City 





VIOLINIST WANTED—A well estab 
lished Southern College for Women 
seeks an experienced teacher of violin 
for next fall. Must be good soloist. 
Address “T. C.,” care of Musicat. Covu- 
RiER, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 


A Notice to Inquirers 


{The Information Bureau would like to call attention 
to the fact that all inquiries received are answered in 
writing in this department of the paper. Many of the 
letters received at the office &f the Musical Courier ask- 
ing for information state that they must have this in- 
formation “in a hurry.” It is impossible for letters of 
inquiry to be answered except in the order in which 
they are received, and, as stated above, they must be in 
writing and will be published in this department. It 
often occurs that when a request for an answer ° 
once” is received, there is an amount of investigation 
necessary, and, with many other letters in advance, it 
is impossible to pay attention to any special one. All 
inquiries are answered as speedily as possible. Of 
course, it occasionally happens that a private letter 
must be written, but usually the paragraph in the In- 
formation Bureau is quite sufficient. Those who are 
arranging for papers to be read before their clubs 
should give themselves plenty of time to obtain the 
necessary data. No verbal inquiries will receive atten- 
tion.—-Editor’s Note.] 


New Composer 

Will you please tell me how to go 
ihout submitting manuscript music to publishers—Schirmer's, 
or instance? Supposing my music should be considered 
worthy of publication, what terms do publishers make with 


“I am a ‘new composer.’ 


omposersf 

submitting compositions to a publisher is to 
send them a copy of your work. Address it to the editorial depart- 
ment of whatever firm you select. As you specially mention Schir- 
mer, you would certainly find that this concern would deal with 
your compositions in the very best possible manner, only, of course, 
realize that publishers have many, many manuscripts 
The terms would be private between you and your pub- 
of knowing what arrangements are 
details of their offices out for 
however, is to per cent. 


The usual way of 


you must 
submitted 
lisher. Outsiders have no way 
made, as business men do not give 
publication, The general royalty’ basis, 
on the market price. 


Spring and Autumn Festivals 
“Will you please give me a list of the music festivals, both 
fall and spring, given in the Eastern and Southern States, 
principally those near New York?” 

The following are places where music festivals are to be held: 
Lockport, N. Y.; Fitchburg, Mass.; Worcester, Mass.; Keene, N. H.; 
Evanston, Ill.; Oberlin, Ohio; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Newark, N. J.; 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Lindsborg, Kan.; Macon, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C., 
and Richmond, Va 

If you watch the columns of the Musicat Courier you will 
see that notices of all these festivals and others as well are given 
in advance, and reviews after the event. 

Nursery Rhymes 
“Could you tell me the name of the publishers of ‘Nursery 

Rhymes,’ words by Edmond Rickett and music by Flora Mac- 

donald, as sung by Kitty Cheatham, Victor record No, 45082? 

Also Kitty Cheatham’s address?” 

The “Nursery Rhymes” sung by Kitty Cheatham are published 
by the O, Ditson Company, and can be obtained from_the Boston 
house, 179 Tremont street, or the New York house, 8 East Thirty- 
fourth street, The music is by Edmond Rickett, not the words, and 
Flora Macdonald has nothing to do with it. Another book con 
taining meny of Miss Cheatham’s songs is her own “Nursery 
Garlands,” published by G. Schirmer, 3 East Forty-third street 
Mies Cheatham's address is 274 Madison avenue, New 
York City, 


personal 


Tenor Range 
“What is the usual tenor range?” 

The usual tenor range may be said to extend through the octaves 
on either side of middle C—that is, from C below middle C to the 
C above it, It is an exceptional tenor, however, who can produce 
good tones on the two extreme C’s of this range. The common or 
garden tenor is well satisfied if he has an effective range from 
the D below middle C to the B, B flat or even A above it. 


Vocal Studies at Fifty-seven 


“I would like to know if fifty-seven is too old for 
who cannot read music to have his voice trained. 


Decidedly yes 
The Blue Book 
“Will you please advise me where I may obtain a directory 
of music teachers in the United States, classified according 
to states or cities?” 

The Musica! Blue Book of America is a directory of music 
teachers in the United States and is classified according to the 
states. This book is published by. the Musical Blue Book Corpo- 
ration, 105 West Fortieth street, New York City. 

“Serenade,” Pechotsch 

The “Serenade” by Pechotsch, for which inquiry was. made re- 
cently, does not seem to be obtainable. The firm which makes 
the record knows nothing about the piece as sheet music and it 
is impossible to locate it in any music house in New York, Boston 
or Philadelphia 


a man 


Going to Italy 
“If I wanted to go to Italy for serious voeal work, how 
and what would be the best way of getting ideas in regard 
to money and boarding? Is boarding included in the fee 
money?” 

You ask about ideas in regard to money and boarding at the 
present time. A young American student who has returned to 
this country for a short holiday has recently informed the writer 
that it is impossible to live in Rome on $1,000 a year, and his 
income has had to be increased in order for him to return there 
te continue his studies. In this case his studies do not have to 
be paid for out of this $1,000, which is used entirely for living 
expenses. As he has lived in Rome for two and a half years, 
he is thoroughly acquainted with the best and most economical 
ways of living, so that what he has said ought to be authoritative. 
The fees for tuition have probably increased in proportion to other 
expenses, so that it would be inadvisable for a student to go 
abroad at the present time unless assured of an income of not 
than $2,000. The price of a steamer ticket at the present 
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Music on My Shelves 


Among recent song publications are two by Mary 
Turner Salter, “Vox Invicta” and “Incantation,” The 
“Vox Invicta” is not only the finest dramatic song that 
[ have seen this year, but it is probably the finest thing 
Mrs. Salter has written, and ought to take the place of 
her ever popular “Cry of Rachel.” It calls for a big 
voice, and one might even say, an orchestral accompani- 
ment, for it is conceived on broad, sustained lines, of a 
power and nobility to go with its superb text. “Incanta- 
tion” is one of those rare things, a woman’s love song, 
and ought to find its way to many a program. It is 
best suited to a dramatic voice. 

As really humorous songs are scarce, singers will 
doubtless welcome “The Weary Wisher,” by Arthur 
F. M. Custance. It has “punch,” and is equally ef- 
fective for high or low voice 

A charming song for high soprano is “Brown Bir- 
deen,” by Buzzi-Peccia. Although it does not rise above 
the commonplace, it is excellent of its kind, is very 
vocal, and ought to be quite useful in showing off a 
coloratura’s high notes. 

I should like to call attention to a very lavely song, 
“Yasmin,” by that gifted boy, the late Tom Dobson. 
It is the biggest thing he ever wrote, and shows great 
power and depth of feeling throughout, especially for 
one so young in years. It shows, too, the composer’s 
love for beautiful words, in the selection of the text, 
which is by James Elroy Flecker, and one of the mdst 
exquisite of his poems. 

Il was very glad to receive recently three original 
Japanese songs by the Japanese composer and conduc- 
tor, Koscak Yamada. It was not only interesting to 
see the effect of Occidental traditions upon the Orien- 
tal mind, but also to compare the real with the pseudo- 
Japanese and Chinese music that crowds my shelves. 
Alas! I found no suggestions of temple bells, of 
‘Madame Butterfly,” or of that Oriental “gay, white 
way” so popular at expositions. But I did find that 
two of them, “A Fancy” and “Homeward Bound,” are 
curiously lovely, especially “A Fancy,” and very vocal. 

HENRIETTA STRAUS, 


HT 


Biting the Hand 
That Feeds You 


Judging from a certain editorial that appeared last 
week in a contemporary musical sheet, singers have at 
last met their Savonarola. So scathing was the rebuke 
administered that they will doubtless make a bonfire 
of three-fourths of their vocal library as a penance 
during Lent. For the writer of the article in question 
did net mince his words, “Singers,” he said, “are stu- 
pid—most of them—and at times so dense that they do 
not know a good song when it is put before them.” 
Then he goes on to say that any song, “vile though it 
may be, justifies itself in the singer’s estimation if it be 
applauded ;” that “when it comes to American works, 
one finds that they have neglected most of Edward 
MacDowell’s finest lyrics, as well as many by younger 
men, in favor of banalities without number and with- 
out excuse ;” and that “singers hereabouts have been 
laboring all too successfully of late years to corrupt 
public taste.” Most of the blame he puts on the pub- 
lishers, in whose hands, he says, singers have become 
“malleable, for the sake of a few miserable dollars 
and a little cheap notoriety,” 

The foregoing statements are too biased to bear 
weight, too broad to bear analysis. The author ap- 
parently looks at singers and publishers through the 
mud colored glasses of the disgruntled composer. Sing- 
ers and publishers want success for the same reason 
that the paper which condemns them wants it: they are 
not philanthropical institutions. It is true that the 
merits of a song are not always as obvious to them as 
to the composer, but to indict them for this makes one 
suspect that stupidity and venality are not confined to 


these professionals alone, HENRIETTA STRAUS. : 


NM 


time to Italy is about $275 first class, and it is possible that this 
rate will be raised within a very short time. n 

Now that music in America has reached such a state of develop- 
ment both instrumentally and vocally, it is not necessary for stu- 
dents to go abroad in order to obtain the best vocal or instrumental 
instructions. However, that is a personal matter, but the infor- 
mation stated above is as given by a student who knows Italy 
thoroughly and speaks the language as well as he does English. 


McCormack Encore Song 
“Can you tell me the name of the composer of the song 
about Ireland which John McCormack gave as an encore at 

his ‘request’ concert on Sunday night, March 16?” 

The song was Victor Herbert's “Ireland, My Sireland,” 
his light opera, “Eileen.” 

Mary Garden’s Training 
“Where and with whom did Mary Garden receive her dra- 
matic training?” 

The Information Bureau does not know with whom Mary Garden 
studied acting—if she ever did study it, From the originality of 
her work, one is strongly inclined to think that she was her own 
teacher. Her vocal coaching has been done principally with the 
Marquis de Trabadelo in Paris. 

“The Crookit Bawbee” 

“Just home from over there, I have been reading the Musica. 
Courter with avidity to find out what has been doing these many 
months. In doing so my attention was called to the inquiry in the 
October 31, 1918, issue as to a record of the old Scotch duet, 
‘The Crookit Bawbee.’ You state it does not appear to have been 
recorded. The Columbia Graphophone Company issued a record 
of the duet, which is ‘The Crookit Bawbee,’ incidentally, under the 
number E2106, to be found in its special Scottish, English, Welsh 
and Gaelic supplement.” 


Frieda Hempel. 


with whom Frieda Hempel 


from 


“Will inform me 
studied?” 
Frieda Hempel studied with Delia M. Valeri, whose studio is at 
381 West End avenue, New York City. 
Mana-Zucca 
“Will you please tell me how to pronounce Mana-Zucca?” 
The a's in Mana are pronounced like the a in bar. Zucca is 
pronounced as if it were spelled Zooka. 


you kindly 





REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








Boston Music Company, Boston 
“Echo,” Bruno Huhn 


In this fine setting of Christina Rossetti’s emotional poem the 
composer has happily combined the sprightly style of a French 
serenade with the broad, organlike harmonies of an English senti- 


voice arrangement has a violin obligato. In the anthem the accom 
paniment is for organ. The registration is indicated. 
Five Light Pieces, Mana-Zucca 

“Starlight,” “Moonlight,” “Twilight,” “Sunlight,” “Daylight” are 
the titles of these very easy first grade piano pieces. No doubt 
the fond mammas will force their little children into the neigh- 
bors’ limelight as soon as they can play these tuneful and graceful 
little productions. 


Five Nature Pieces, Mana-Zucca 


These are piano pieces for pupils of the second grade. They 
are en i! as melodious as the Light pieces and have an added 
touch of brilliancy in the more difficult passages. The pieces are 
called; “The Rippling Water,” “On Top of the Hills,” “The Lily 
Pond,” “The Falling Leaves,” “In the Woods.” There is more 
than mere amusement in these little compositions. They are written 
by an accomplished pianist who knows how to write passages that 
= the fingers and develop their strength and speed at the same 
ime. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 
“Song of Victory,” Louis Adolphe Coerne 


There are five numbers in this cantata for women’s voices and 
the time of performance is about twenty minutes. A mezzo-soprano 
or baritone solo voice adds variety to a work which would not be 
monotonous without it. This is the song the sisters, wives and 
mothers of the victors ought to sing. 


“Modern Mother Goose,” H. L. Cramm 


These little melodies are gay og like piano music on two staves, 
but there are words suitable for singing printed in the middle. 
The music is extremely simple and the words have a quiet humor 
which the young folk can hardly fail to understand. In fact, 
“Modern Mother Goose” appears to be as pleasant a bird as the 
old mother goose that used to delight the children 
“The Ocean Shall Be Free,” Charles Fonteyn Manney 
This is a setting for men’s voices of a poem by Henry Van 
Dyke, U. S. N., inspired by the surrender of the Graee High 
Sea Fleet in November, 1918. The words have a historic value 
and the music is strong and attractive at the same time. 
“Thank God for Victory,” Louis Adolphe Coerne 
This is the first chorus of the cantata, “Song of Victory.” 
“The Flow’ry Month of June,’ Arthur W. Marchant 
This two part chorus for women’s voices is in the merry rhythm 
of the figue, allegro con spirito, 6-8. 
“America, Our Motherland,” Grace Wilbur Conant 
There is nothing in the words to limit the poem to the United 
States. They fit the continent, as the name implies. The music 
is direct, melodies healthy and agreeable. It is written for a 
chorus of mixed voices. 
“The Nights o’ Spring,” Frances McCollin 
This part song, or madrigal, was recently awarded the W. W. 
Kimball Company prize by the Chicago Madrigal Club. It has 
therefore been tried and not found wanting. It is written in 
five parts, S. S. A. T. B. 





mental ballad. The words warrant the change and the comp 
has skilfully made use of the increasing emotion of the verses to 
effect the transition. Bruno Huhn has evidently given much care 
to the phrases of the lyric. His musical paeneee are perfectly fitted. 
The music reaches a strong climax and the singer has ample oppor- 
tunity for a few high notes well placed where they will be 


effective. 
G. Schirmer, New York 
“Bullets and Bayonets,” John Philip Sousa 


This is a new march, dedicated to the United States Infantry. 
It has several broad and stirring melodies in the familiar Sousa 
style, with episodes depicting in a very musical way the storm 
and stress of battle. he version sent in for review is for the 
piano, but the march is presumably to be had for band or orchestra. 
“Non ho parole,” Gabriele Sibella 

“How Can I Tell Thee?” is the English title of this Italian song. 
The answer of course is: through the medium of Sibella’s music. 
It is vocally effective and simple. 


“Easter Vespers,” Harry Rowe Shelley 
This new sacred composition is published as a song, a duet for 
high and low voices, as an anthem for mixed voices. The solo 





Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musrcat Courter 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Musical 
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437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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WING 


WING & SON, 


A masical instrament manufactored in the masical center of America for forty-nine years 
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Factory and Ogices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 





“Schoo! of Music and Arts 


RALFE Lees STERNER, Sweater 


Cor, 95th S 
Coneen ae WeBoemt itory for ‘out-of-town students 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
Session Opens October 14th. 


VIGTOR HARRIS © 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost Schoo! of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, Asseciate Directore 
Kimpatt Hatt, Curcaco, I, 


el. 679 Riverside 





OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch, Director 





THE BEAUFORT 


# West s7th Stree 
Tet, soss Columbus 








NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Dreectors: C. Hern AND A. FRAEMCKE 


Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 
SEND TOR CATALOGUE 

TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


Instruction in all branches of music from first 


beginning to highest perfection. 
Thirty. eight of the best known and experienced 


professors. 








CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Fer concert engagements apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





e Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DI 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
soo S. Wabash Avenue, 


BERTHA BEEMAN 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER or vosss 
Bush Conservatory - 


Chicago 








THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHING SCHOOL 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 


Five Years Masical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 
610 Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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OF MUSICAL ART 4” brescher_ waste 
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ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 


Booxiets—Carnecige Hart, New Yore 








REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND GELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de 
sire a violin whose 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
eato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real planissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — “A n Artist’s 
Touch’’—-which I will 
gladly mall you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from es fomous 

rtists who 
Reindahl Grand Model DAHL VIOLINS. 
Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts open 


KNUTE REINDAHL, Mscien,°"""*- rp. No.3 


Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic, Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. : 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 















ESTABLISHED 1867 


— CINCINNATI A of MUSIC. 







2np YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 
i} Conducted according te methods of most progressive 
| eee conservatories 
Shcallee MUSIC—Languaees 
Faculty of International Reputation 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 


cf Opera. Ideal location and rest 
Superior equipment 
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Master class for virtuoso violiniste under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1918-19 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and 












Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 





5 Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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SHlasom & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 





The most costly piano in the world 









PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 
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SCHOMACKER | 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia ———— 











A Leader for 80 Years -:= Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The 


Nane HOMMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 

















ANNA FITZIU SAYS: 


66 [7 seems to me that every possible 
characteristic of exquisite tone is 
wonderfully correct in The Autopiano. 


‘Such an instrument cannot but be remarkably 
successful. Anyone must realize at once what 
a wealth of pleasure in music is his as soon as 
he tries The Autopiano. It is so simple and 
unique in its operation! You are certainly to 

, , be congratulated on having achieved such a 
seuibiectane beautiful example of the art of player piano making.” 
The Autopiano is the player piano choice of the world’s greatest artists 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
























